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PR E F AC E. 

JL HE following Letters, fuch as they are, 
were in reaKty written from motives of Friend- 

+ • • 

Jhip: From the fame motives they are nowfent 
into the world; for the Author of them wijhes 
to be a ^Friend to every man living. Their 
fr/l and great aim is to direSt the attention of 
Toung men to things Fair and Liberal, endea- 
vouring to excite in their breajls a ftirit of 
Hontjl Emulation, and thus contribute, infome . 

degree, towards promoting the caufe of Virtue 

* 

and Sound Learning. Should . they fucceed 
herein, the Author need not fay it will be 
matter of fncere pleafure to him : Should be 
fail, the Confcioufnefs of having aSted from no 
bafe views Jhall temper whatever regret he may 
feel upon feeing bis Book fink into Contempt, or 
Ridicuki or the more peaceful Jbades of Oblivion, 
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If, moreover, be Jhould haply approve his 
endeavours to the Worthy and Ingenuous part of 
mankind, he is ready to acknowledge that he is 
not infenfible to the approbation of fuch : Their 
approbation affords one of the purejl pleafures 
we are capable of : It confirms a man in his 
own opinion, and enlarges bis ability of doing 
good :-~Tet this is a confideration (however, 
powerful its influence) which, in comparifon 
mfitb that already mentioned, has but very little 
weight with him* 

Apologies are for the moft part but foolijh 

things : And yet it may be neceffary to urge 

fome Apology in behalf of the Author for faying 

Jo much, or indeed for faying any thing, on a 

topic where little that is new or entertaining 

can pqffibly be faid i Education being a fubjeSt 

which hath been treated of by a thoufand dif- 
ferent pens, and confidered in a thoufand diffe- 
rent points of view. The only proper Apology 
be can urge is the infinite magnitude and im- 
portance of thefubjedl. 

* • 

k Was it neceffary to enlarge upon this, be 

would 



would ih it chiefly in the words qf Dr. 
Prfeftley 5 for he cannot fay any thing himfelf 
more fit and applicable ? Toung Gentlemen (Jays 
be % ) fo frequently bear the Learning which is 
taught in Schools and Univerfities ridiculed, 
that . they often make tbemfelves eajy with 
giving a very fuperfcial attention to . it ; con* 

eluding from the . iiirn of converfation in the 
company they generally fall into, and which 
they expeff to keep* that a few years -will con- 
found all diftinftion of learned and unlearned* 
and make it impoffihle to be known, whether a 
man had improved his time at the Vniverfity or 
not-*-* This evil certainly calls for redrefs ; and 
let a perfon be reckoned, a projector, a vj/iotiary, 
cr whatever any body pleafes, that mun is a 

Friend of his Country. 'who endeavours to re- 

• See his Mifcell, Observations on Education, p. igz. — Tht 
great Induftry and. Abilities of this Writer dairy. ov(r eftecm and 
admiration. But it is to be zoijhed he would not be Jo for- 
ward to lay before the Public his Reveries (for do they deferve a 
better name ?) on certain parts of our Holy Religion.. Hoto can 
it be confijtcnt with Chriftian Charity to be perpetually perplexing 
and difturbing well difpofed Minds with metaphyjicfi-theotogical 
snd unprofitable Speculations ? 

medy 
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ntedy it, either byfuppiying any defers relett- 
ing tbt "Education of Tout b, or by. encouraging 
them in the purfuit of what is right jand 
liberal : A well meaning man may be miftaken ; 
but a good intention, l especially if it be not 
Wholly unaccompanied, with goodfenfe, ought t(f 
be exempted from cenfure. 

So much for the end propofed by the Author 
if this Book, and for the motives of making 
it public. 

With regard to the Book itfelf, he need not 

» 

obferve that the materials of it are common, 
and that be has ufed obfervations which be had 
feen before, or beard from others*, butfucb, as far 
as his memory or bis notions of propriety would 
allow him, he has been, careful to attribute to , 
their. refpeSlive Authors — All forts of obliga r 
tions he trujls he will ever acknowledge not 
without reqdinefs and gratitude. He confejfes 
fairly then that he " has ferved himfelf all be 
could by reading. 9 * So that, upon the whole, 
he would not advife tbofe who can be pleafed 
<witb nothing but wit and novelty to read or 

purchafe 
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Pufc&afe this.Bpok: In tie matter tf it tbirt 
is nothing witty-} nothing new* \. / 

Infiead, however, of treading^ in t^e Jiep^ 

qf thqfe w&o t have tr allied tfa^Ja&f ground 

Jtefpre him, be hopes he has followed a Method 

wbkb has not hitherto been Jb particularly 4ft 

Uneqted and pointed „qptj t Ind&d tins yerjf 

circumjiance may ocfafwn complaints againjl, him 

for having bad me 'Particular P{an offiudy top 

much in his eye. JBe it Jb. He by no means 

fcruples to .confefs that the general outline of 

Jbis Book was drawn from a Plan aSlually exijl-* 

Wg — And hence >he would obferve /he trtifts 

not impertinently nor yet Uncharitably J what 

little credit is to be given to Writers (f & 

certain cajl and temper, who would reprefent 

• the modes of 'Education adopted in our Univer* 

Jities as barbarous and vain, as inadequate to 

the end propofed* and altogether dejlitute <f 

^der andsjinjSJlency: Spleen, dif appointed prid?, 

- >* 

and felf-fujjiciency are x bad qualities in an Au- 

4 y v 

> tbor~— This by the <way. 

TJumgb he has been guided in the main by ,a 

* * 

particular 
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particular Plan of ft*dy> be is totally uncon- 
cerned and uncohneBed wit A it v He cannot then 
{at leafi with any jhadow of reafon) &e accufed 
of prejudice .or partiality. His Correspondent 
may have been engaged in this: he himfelfmay 
think it an admirable one : he may nmjh to fee 
it more general: and as there feemed to be a 
necejjity of following fome regular method, for 
tbefe reafons be may have adopted this : but he 
pretends not to fay any thing deci/ive on a point 

which is Jo very varioiljly confidered and pur- 

* • • - ■ . 

Jiied. Let every man think for himfelf For 
his own part, he is wont to form his opinion* 
with candour and deliberation ; and when be, 
is fure it is thus formed, there is no man 
or fet of men* whofe favour or disfavour — 
nothing, in Jhort, but fair, dipajionate^ and 
Convincing Reafon Jhall ever, in any cafe, make 
bim change it : In this there is nothing of ok- 

Jlinacy y or pride* or arrogance — If be is 

" mijlaken, be is miftaken. 

It is fear ce worth while to take notice that 
in <? Publication of this familiar kind, the 

Author 
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Author never thought of writing any thing 

like ajinijbtd Competition > of invefiigating bh 
fubjeEi Jo as to confider it in every point cf 
view, and that philofopbically : The ground* 
work was ty> extenfive : His abilities were 
too limited: And befides 9 be is of opinion it 

* 
* • • 

would have been improper— to* do this— Hi 
addreffes bhnfelf (it is true) to a young ina* 
entering upon a Courfe of Umver/ky-Educa* 
tion, but him he knows to be placed under 
proper Guides and Tutors • and here be would 

• » 

avoid alt fort of interference : not wijbing to 

diredt young men or read them Lefifures of 
Pbilojbpby, but rather (as bath been faU 
already) to infplre and confirm in them Manly 
Refolution and P erf ever ance in purfuit after 
what is Fair and Good. — For the mofi part, 
therefore he has treated his fubjeSls btfiori- 
cally, and after an eajy, familiar manner-, 
thinking that the mofi amufing and ejfeftuah 

But, nevertbelejs, Jhould hisfubjeEt at any 
time lead him fo far out of the way as to 
make him incroacb fomewhat on the province 
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fyfCollege~Tutors, it is always Awe -with reluc- 
tance : For be has m dwht hut fhofo, why 
undertake that Weighty €$<&> fludy to &f* 
charge it with #11 integrity}, afid incukqfy 
Jucb topics as he has Jufi toucbfd upm : mib 
much greater force and degree;: — Tpwp 
cwiducere arbitrator y talibus nures juvenum 
mocibus -wid&jiae cirmmfinare $ size eas^ Jl - 
flerij>q/fit, quidquam aliud audire* 

A propQ8-«+Need he apologize for ^f^thig 
Jo many Greek ^and Latin quotations into : thi 

body of his tf^orji? He has only this tpfay 

♦ » ■» 

in bis own defence: Me is always anxious tp 
Jupport his own opinion by the beft authori* 
.ties: He tould not jtxpreft the fame thought 

half fo elegant : And bis Book as ^calculated 
for tbofe only who can readfuch parages with 
all pqffible eafe atid^pleafure. 

* * 

Let it be obferved farther, that it fetmejl 
necejfary to enter now and then upon jkbje&Si. 
which to fame will appear trifling and tow, 
perhaps contemptible. — But in matters of th^t 
nature it will never do to be guided by MfeW 

% individuals. 
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individuals Withfucb then this confederation 
Jhould have its weight. . ^ 

The Author would only add, that throughout 

be has aimed at fomething like Order and Re* 

gularity : But hew^ and "in every other re* 

Jpeft, he does not challenge his Young Reader* 

(for to Toung Readers only he addrejjes him* 
fOfJ HHft * *J>e feverify ' tf\CritieiJ}n 9 lut 
relies entirely upon their Candour : and Can* 
dour he hopes they will not refufe to Jhow 
towards him ; ejpecially when be ajfures them* 
and that folemnly, that he has nothing in this 
world more at htart than their welfare and 
advantage. 
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LETTER I. 



I AM much pleafed, Eugenia, to hear of 
your fafe arrival in College ; and to find 
that the little experience you have had of 
that way of life has fu&gefted to you: no dis- 
agreeable appfehenfions. For my own part, 
when I look back on the hours I palled 
within thofe venerable Walls, I do it with 
a great deal of pleafure, and perhaps, fome 
little regret : — with pleafure, in recolleding 
the time and place that gave birth to my 
beft and moft durable comforts, the com- 
forts I mean which attend ftudy and re- 
flexion; and with regret, in experiencing that 
the whole of Human Life is not equally free 
from folicitude and trouble. 

Let me intreat you ever to remember, 
that your fuccefs and behaviour in future 
depends, in a great meafure, upon the man- 

A ner 
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ner you pafs thefe feven fuccecding years. 
It is entirely in your own power to make 
them productive of muck fbrrow and infe- 
licity : and it is alfo in your power to render 
them the pleafanteft as well as the mod 
ufeful period of your life. The indolent 
and the profligate (hall have to complain 
of every thing they do; but the thinking 
and induftrious young man feels true plea- 
sure increafiog daily with bis improvement ; 
With no wordly engagements on his hands, 
and fpurred on. by that which is the very 
life and foul of literary purfuits, a laudable 
emulation 9 he there enjoys fuch eafe and 
tranquillity as are neceflary for the acquifi- 
tion and advancement of found Knowledge ; 
And. being once fixed in the path which 
kadi to Virtue and honeft Fame — to every 
thing deferable in life— he finds a thoufan4 
reafons encouraging him to perfeverance, 
till at length he acquires fomething of that 
philosophical compofure, which, as it is the 
effect of much thought and reflexion, lies, 
in fome meafure* beyond the influence of 
fortune. It is tben 9 and not before, he can 
ejiter into the fpirit of thofe well known 
lines of the Roman Poet : 

— Nil 
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— Nil dulcifys eft, ben) quhm munita tenere 
Edit a doSttina Sapient urn ternpla Jerena : 
Defpicere wide queas alios, pajftmque videre 
Err are, at que viampalanteis quarere vita;*-* 
Cert are mgmio,r~~c<rittendere nobilitate ;— 
Nofteis at que dies niti pr aft ante labor e 
Ad Jitmmas emergen opes, rerumque potiriS 

It is needlefs to fay how ardently I wifli^ 
my young friend^ to be of this turn of mind. 
Though I have great confidence in youc 
prudence and abilities, yet I will Riot fcruple 
to communicate occafiorially whtt may ftand 
a chance of ferving as a barrier again ft any 
irregular de fires, or as an incentive to wor- 
thy actions. Having but juft trodden the 
fame path before you, I may pofiibly hit out 
fome things, which it may be of fervice for, 
you to know. Think not, however, that I 
have any notion of, interfering with your 
Tutor's province, had my 1 flender attain- 
ments; enabled me : — Far from h :— J rathe* 
wifb to fecond' his endeavours, 'by pointing 
out only fach particulars as. may be likely to 
contribute to your amufment more than to 
your inftrutfion. The chara&er of a candid, 

* Lucret. n. 7, 

A 2 • , faithful 
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faithful friend is always preferable with me 
to that of a di&atorial governor ; You are 
therefore to confider the obfervations I fhall 
fend you not fo much as preceptsr for regu- 
lating your conduct, as hints fubmitted to your 
judgment * only I muft beg of you to confi- 
der them well before you reject them, as in 
general they are the refult of experience— \ 
pretend not indeed to any other advantages. 

A Gotrelpondence of this nature will, I 
am perfuaded, be mutually ferviceable :— it 
will inure me to digeft and methodize toy 
notions of things; fQr the mind, being fixed 
on fome particular objed, will be kept from 
that vacancy, and thofe vague reveries, which 
h is otherwife fo apt to fall into. Betides, 
wt fhall by this means* I hope, cultivate * 
true and lajiing friend/hip : And let it be our 
endeavour, Eugenio, to make this focial 
and virtuous principle recover fomething of 
its ancient vigour : The endeavour will not 
be chimerical : The native temper and pro- 
penfities of the human heart are, in all ages, 
much the fame, and capable of courfe of 
the. fame improvement; Of thefe propen- 
fities this certainly is one of the nobleji and 
moft exalted. Farewell. L 

PHILANDER. 
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LETTER 1L 

WOULD you not consider me a mere 
trifler, was I to fend you any ftrio 
tures with regard to the furniftiing of your 
Rooms? However, being convinced that 
many are guilty of very chimerical whims, 
and abfurdities on this head, I will, at all 
♦vents, run the hazard. Endeavour then, as 
foon as poflible, ta fix on a comfortable fett 

m 

of Rooms: To be changing and Shifting 
from place to place is attended with many 
difagreeable circumftances. — Rouffeau de- 
claims violently t againft buying Books and 
Paintings on account of the chagrin that 
muft arife from the deficiency of all Private 
Collections of that nature : Though one be 
not of the fame mind with this whimfical 
Philofopher^ yet I would not be defirous of 
making of my Room a Pi&ure SAop, or of 
my little Study a Public Library. In the 
one, if I had any Pidures at all, they fhould 
be few and well fele&ed ; and in the other, 
no Books but what were neceffary for the 
profecution of my . ftudies. All jny furni- 

A 3 turc 
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turc ihould be neat, but plain : nothing 
glaring, nothing fuperfluous: Care fhould 
be taksn, 

■■ ne turpe toral, nefordida mappa 

Corruget nares, ne non et cantbarus et lanx 

• OJteiyiat tibi te? 

To have things clean and comfortable about 
one tranquillizes the mind, and prepare? it 
for itudy; but* all foolifli and extravagant 
ornament tends in my opinion to take off 
the attention. Befides, I would endeavour 
in thefe iroaller matters, as well as in things 
of greater importance^ to Ihow an elegant 
and cultivated tafte. 

But in order to exemplify what I have been 
juft faying, I will fend you a fhort flceteh of 
the character of a young man whom I never 
think of without pkafure and infiruSiony 
and be not difpleafed if I do it with a view 
to fcmewhat more than the main fubjeft 
of this letter. 

A Contemporary of mine, whom I fhall 
call Cleantbes, was remarked for having in 
every thing about him that neatnefs and 
fanplkity which perfons of true tafte have ' 

a Hor. Ep. 5. lib* i. 

always 
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always admired. In his Room, above the 
fire-place, was hung the fine Print of 
Raphael's reprefenting Our Saviours firjl 
appearance to the Apojtles after his Rejurrec- 
tioriy on the eppofite fide was an elegant 
Lookingrglafs, at the top of which there 
flood a fmall Buft of Ti M e ; and facing 
the door a full-length Picture of honeft 
Homer, ftanding in proper attitude arid hold- 
ing forth to fomp ancient aflembly . Over 
the fire, in a fiiug little Study, was the Por- 
trait of a Friend, of whofe accomplifh- 
ments C leant hes would often talk in the 
warmeft terms, ahd whofe exemplary con- 
dud he profefled to imitate: Above that 
was a fine old Statue of the Athenian Qra- 

* 

tor, in the very adt of defending himfelf 

againft his rival jEschines. Tne reft of 

the furniture of the Study, befides a few 

chofen Books ami D'Anville's Maps, con- ' 

filled of nothing but a Pair of Globes, and 

the ingenious Charts of Dr. Priejiiy.—lti 
a corner of his bed-chamber was a large < 

and well finished Painting of the Choice 
of Hercules. 

Thus did this amiable young man con- 
trive to render every thing ornamental con- 
ducive to fomc ufeful purpofe;— to warn \ 

A 4 him 
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him df his errors, or remind him in Virgil* s 
words engraved under his buft of Time 

Sedfugit interea>fugit irrepara&ile Temvvs— 

—to infpire him with an bonejl, but well 
regulated love of faipe ; — or to keep frefh in 
his memory that every thing would yield to 
indufiry and perfeverance. 

C leant bes was equally neat with regard to 
his perfon. As in his Rooms ont fhould fel- 
dom fee a book lying on the table but what 
was neceflary for prefent ufe, fo in his.drefs 
there was nothing flovenly, nothing coxep- 
micaL He was, in fhort, what Horace 
would have diftinguifhed by his fmplex mun~ 
di tiis, what Sbenjlone would have, called ele- 
gant* and yet not be able to convey a true 
idea of what they wiftied to reprefent. 

Thefe things you will probably think 
trifling: But, for my own part,, I think that 
fuch a turn of mind, when fret from all kind 
of affeSiation, fets Learning off in its moft 
amiable colours ; and it is often found con- 
nested with a tafte for elegant erudition, 
and with good morals : Indeed there is a 
natural affinity between them. 

* Shtnjtone ufed to think that this epithet conveyed the foil 
meaning of Horace's expreffion. 

The 
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The union of thefe appeared in no one 
more confpicyoufly than in Cleantbes, for he 
had a great ftore of found knowledge, toge- 
ther with the fweeteft difpofition and a truly 
lioncft heart. Whatever he undertook, he 
executed in a way that befpoke the man of 
fcbolarjhip, and potitenefs, and integrity. 

And yet we are not to afcribe all this td 
Nature. He had, it is true, naturally, very 
flrong abilities, but they had been improved 
with the greateft care and diligence Call 
to mind the Lares that infpired him, pufli- 
, ing hiov on to worthy adions, and teaching 
him to coniider nothing as infurmountable. 
Few can boaft of the acquifitions he had 
made, and yet moft young men are capable 
of attaining to them. All the Graces looked 
propitioufly on this excellent youth, and 
almoft every Mufe held him in equal fa- 
vour. ———Think of C leant bes> and fare 
you welL 
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LETTER IIL 

THE firfl: piece of advice which is ufually 
given perfons in your fituation, is, to 
warn them againft keeping improper and 
4iiforderly company. Care, however, fliould 
be taken, left by' carrying this caution to an 
extreme* the young and paflive mind be im- 
preffed with ideas of fufpicion and dijhuft : 
the confequences of thefe are ever to be 
dreaded. If he has but common faculties, 
and if thofe have been properly cultivated, 
you will readily allow that a young fellow 
at eighteen rnuft have fufficient penetration 
to diftinguifh between a manly confidence, and 
a credulity which belongs only to the fimpkton. 
So that the difficulty lies not fo much in 
being able to difcern the man of virtue and' 
under ftanding from the mere trifler and de- 
bauchee, as to put on a fixed refolution to avoid 
the one and win the affeftion of the other. 

Although I might probably depend upon 
your own prudence in this particular, yet I 
will endeavour to explain to you, in a few 
words, the truth of the well known obfer- 

vation, 
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vation, Thai your qwji Ufe <wiU necejfarily , , 

refemble that of the company you keep : Mj 

regard for you is too fincerc to ibffcr me to 

pafs oyer in iilence a matter of £o great 

importance. I 

My Lard Kaims * obfcrves, ihat « virtuous 
a&ions ai« found by induction to lead tis to 
imitation by infpiring emotions refembling 
the paffions that produce thofe aft ions— and 
hence the advantage of choice books and 
choice company." He might have fpoken 
more generally.: For as the mind acquires 
firengtb K apd a right turn by being conver- 
sant with vigorous and regular underft an d*- - 
ipgSi fp likewife, for the very fame reafons, 
it becomes wpnderfully bajh and degenerate 
by a continuaracquaintance with thofe of a 
vulgar and dijiempered habit: And here we 
iee why Gharondas, the celebrated Legiflatfcr 
of Catana* punifhed thofe as criminals who 
wets found only m the company of profligate 
and wicked people, 

'this then being the cafe, you are next to 
obferve that y6u are now arrived at that 
critical period, when the impreffions the 
mind receives will laft, it is probable, during 

* Elments of Criticifm, Vol. i . p. 1 79. 
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Sfe : Now aflbciations of ideas begin to form 
themfelves ; — »• and upon this, JPhilofophers 
will tell us, depends the prefent happinefs 
or mifery of man:* Now therefore is the 
time to fix on a fure bqfi$> and to confirm* 
thofe principles of Truth, and Honefty, and 
Benevolence, which have been already in- 
ftilled into you. Reafon may convince you 
of the excellence of what is right and 
manly ; — the ftudy of Ethics or Moral Phi- 
losophy will point out the road and encou- 
rage you to the pra&ice of it; — and the 
Examples which you find in Hiftory, drawn 
out in juft and lively colours, will enforce 
it ftill more fuccefsfully ; yet all thefe put 
together will not make fuch efficacious and 
permanent impreflions as the Example and 
Conversation of your friends: Thofe made 
by the former are too apt to lofe their in- 
fluence as fooni as our thoughts are di- 
rected to other matters ; whereas the latter 
will make them fink fo as time {hall not 
be able to obliterate them, nor engagements 
deftroy their force. 

Confidering thefe and other obfervations 
ci the like kind, it becomes you to be ex- 

a This point is treated of in an ^ble manner in HutchtfovCs 
Nature andCondttft of the faffions 9 Seft. 4. * 

tremely 
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tremely careful and determined on this head* 
It is true indeed that, in that venerable Seat 
of Learning, Virtue fhines with fuperior 
luftre, yet there are to be found in it too 
many debauched and worthlefs charadters. 
Now in cafe we frequent their company, we 
are naturally inclined either to adopt their 
manner of living, or to defpife them : But a 
rational man fhould do neither of thefe 
things : The beft way is to have no further 
connexion with them than what the com- 
mon forms of civility and good breeding 
neceffarily demand. When indeed a perfon 
has properly formed his mind, he may then 
with fafety occasionally frequent fuch com- 
pany from the beji of motives, the motives 
I mean of fhowing them the Amiablenefs 
of TEMPERANCE, and of thus endea- 
vouring to reform them. But before we are 
thorough matters of ourfelves, it is very dan- 
gerous to do it. 

And befides, putting every regard to lite-* 
rary and moral improvement out of the quef- 
tion, and exclufive of the havock you make 
in your own conftitution, any thing like 
friendihip with diforderly perfons mufl* in 

the 
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the end, be a (burce of much greater paiii 

and infelicity than of pleafure; for the aw- 

ftry of fuch is much more 'probable thafc 

^ their bappinefi\— an4 it ifr in our nature to 

« 

s fympathize with our fellow-creaturesf, efpe* 

cially thofe, with whom we have been or* 
intimate terms : By <he like rcafoning, inti- 
mate acquaintance with perlbns of correBti 
minds and regular ctoufatt will be attended 
With effects diametrically oppofitc— 



V 



When you /hall have picked out a few friend* 
of this laft defcription, (for they fliodld be 
few in number as well as fele&ed with proper 
care) it wduld be ufeful Were you to fend 
me, at a leifere hour, in a fair and honelt 
way, the general' outlines of their charadei** 
By thu£ inuring yourfelf in time to fcan the 
humours and difpofitions of thofe you live 
with, your pen would be exercifed, and yoOT 
mental faculties would acquire keennefs and 
penetration. And as long as it is done with ' 
fome care, and with modefty and Candour, 
you will derive no lefs pleafure than advan- 
tage in thu6 beginning to form your opinio*! 

m 

* Men. Frag. Ed. Cler. p. 254. 

of 
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of men and manners : The genuine and 
fpontaneous difcovery of its own notions is 
ever agreeable to the human mind; and it 
will retain more forcibly, becaufe it is better 
fatisfied with* the remarks it makes of its 
own accord, than thofe which it paffively 
receives at fecond hand;— -and this too is 
the only fure way to make the deepeft im- 
preflions on the heart and bring convi&ion 
to the understanding, which it is found He- 
ceflary to tlo, before that any principle can 
Become of habitual iervice. 
^ When, moreover, we fcr utinize charaAerr, 
cither in a moral or literary view, with can-* 
dour and deliberation, we fliall fooft &ake 
off that petulancy and felf-concejit we are 
apt to bring with m from fchool ; acquiring 
thus* by degrees, a right and liberal way of 
thinking, and making ourfejves difpofed to 
aHow the fell value to every virtue and qua- 
lity in Humitn Nature. * • 
I have only, to beg, that whilft you are 
taken up with your College-Friends, you 
*ill not fofget him, wha thus presumes tg> 
advife you, and who would have you confi- 

der this- and every other Letter, though a 

* 

poor* 
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poor, yet an 
his affeftion. 



Vive* vale, Eugenio, nojiro cbarijfime cordiy 
Inyue tuo vivam pe£lore 9 ut ipfe tneo ! 

PHILANDER. 
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HAVING chofen a few companions of 
Virtue and Good Senfe, you will pre- 
fently find that their Copverfation will be no 
lefs conducive to invigorate your under/land- 
ing* than their Example to keep you from the 
paths of vice and folly ; both together con- 
fpiring to make you ambitious of attaining 
the character of the real Gentleman ; or, in 
other words, the man of integrity, good 
breeding, and found erudition. But before 
any fure and effectual advancement can be 
made this way, you fhould think in time of. 
regulating your Mind, and of directing the 
Pafiions, (which are the organs whereby 
the Mind exerts itfelf) to right and rational 

obje&s— • 



objefts ■*- Virtue and Learning sere only 
fiatural ^r# of tfeis* 

Experience, as well as The'dry, informs 
as, that the pyfions are ifi Tfae end bur great 
hiotives to a&ion : There cannot then be a? 
fitter employnteftt for Reaftn, than to con- 
duct and balance them properly ;-— to purge 
tht mind of whatever bad tendencies it may 
haV6 by nature, ahd prepare it for thofe e*- 
£ellenf c[ualificafions and endowments which 
it : is So capable 6f receiving! This is the 
grdat eiid of a right education ; and hitherto 
it has been 'fully kept in view with regard to 
you- But the authority of Tiitors arid Pa- 
Writs being now a little rdaxied, and as you 
btJgiH to u& your thinking povvers With a de- . 
gliefe 6f independence, the raifihg of proper a_ 
f\ijjerftri»ftcrre oh this foundation will prin- 
cip^y 'depend on your own Care and exer- 
tion- And;* believe me, Hugenio, the whole 
of the ftiktter lies in your being able Jo 
manage yourfelf ■ ■ •- Totum in eo eft, ut 
fibi iniperes.* 

A§ long as m&n retains any thing that is 
dttent and rational about him; he can never 
douBrdf the wffdom zhi propriety of being 
able to regulate his Paffionsr The queftioa 

» Tnfc, Qgxft. ii. 23. 

B is, 



is, whether and £0*0 this can be effe&ed. 
That it am be effedted, there remains no| 
certainly the lftaft (hadow of doubt : 111 
indeed would man have deferved to be fo 
emphatically ftiled by the Phyfiologifts a 
MICROCOSM, if the Paffions, which make 
up fo important a {hare of his internal ftruc- 
ture, contributed nothing to the excellence 
of his frame, but tended rather to obliterate 
the grandeur' and dejiroy the dignity of the 
nobleji part of it. The wonderful contrivance 
that is obfervable in this divine fabric, is jiot 
confined to the rational faculties, or to the 
contexture of the human lkeleton, but is 
ftrikingly extended over the whole. It fal- 
lows then that the Paffions, though fome of 
them, upon a flight view, may appear vio- 
lent and perverfe, mud be modelled never- 
thelefs, and tempered by Nature, fo as to 
tend to the welfare of the Individual and of 
Society : If fo, we muft neceffarily have the 
power of directing them to jufi and proper 
ends: And indulgent Nature has not been 
lefs careful of giving us this power for the 
right conduct of life, than of furniihing us 
with eyes to fee and hands to ward off an 
impending evil. 

But 
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- But how to acquire a regular fway over 
our Paflions is not perhaps fo obvious as the 
necejjity and intention of the thing. 

Much has been faid refpefting the itnbe-* 
cillity of Reafon, and the violence of Paffion 
during the ftate of youth: It is certain, 
however, (as has been hinted above) that 
Reafon, properly fo called, is ftrong enough, 
in every, ftage of life, to keep the reins in 
her hand : But this will not hold true, unlefs 
we live fo as to retain fomething of that 
plainnefs and fimplicity which is conform- 
able to Nature : Every one will readily ac- 
knowledge that our general mode of living 
at prefent is by no means according to this 
fimplicity, and that therefore it tends no 
lefs to give preternatural ftrength to Paffion 
than to diminifh the influence and authority 
of Reafon : Hence the human Paflions be- 
come too often the occafion. of much mif- 
chief to the Community, as well as of mifery 
to thofe under their fway : But wife Nature 
is free from blame.— -If then we wifli to 
obtain a proper command over thefe power- 
ful incentives to adtion, the firft and great 
maxim is, TO LIVE TEMPERATELY: 
For thus we (hall (hut up every avenue* 

B2, whereby 
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thereby any improper force mpy be con- 
veyed tp them. — " And perhaps we ftand 
in need of nothing more than temperance, 
an. honejl minds and a vigorous and conftant 
exercife of the powers ofReqfon* to render our 
qature nearly as amiable in its low fphere, 
4S fuperior natures indued with nobler facul- 
ties, and influenced only by pure dqfires."* 

I truft you will not^ Qnly allow the pro~ 
p*iety % but endeavour to reap the advantages 
that accrue from the right government of the 
Paflions; And let me add, by the way, that 
the being able •tcr exercife this government 
can neyer appear with fo much luftre and 
applaufe as it does in youth — To fubdue % 
reftifF and vigorous enemy refte&s honour on 
the (kill and integrity of the commander, 
and fills his foul with pleafure; but it is in 
every man's power to overcome that which 
is exhaufted or worn out from natural dc- 
cay and infirmities. 

As this is a point of the laft confequence^ 
I may perhaps add fomething more refpe<3> 
ing it by way of an appendix to this Letter, 
and fhall only obferve here that there is no 

* See Hutchefim's Nature and ConduB of the Pajans. 
Seft. V. and VI. 

need 
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need of wafting time and words in expofing 
the brutifh notions of the Difciples of Epi- 
curus on this head, or the rajh and haughty 
ones of thofe of Zeno — both the one and 
the other acting evidently againft Nature and 

right Reafon, 

LEANDER. 

Leander was the eldeft fbn^bf a Gentle* 
fain of no inconfiderable fortune. His fa* 
ther, a man df found fenfe and reflexion, 
was aware that not opty his own and his 
^children's happinefs, but alfo that of thh 
Community, in fome meafure, depended oti 
their Education; and that their Education 
depended no lefs on the choice /of & pcrfon 
t6 condudl it. Knowing then the import 
tante ?tnd the difficulty of the thing, he took 
tare ,to fix on a proper Tutor for Leander 
arid his brother. He was a man of elegant 
dianners, and a great admirer of the Antients, 
though not fas fame are) an Enthufiajt id 
that refpedh Had it not been foreign t6 
bur purpofe, I fhoutd have been glad to {end 
you foftie account of his method 1 of educating 
his youiig pbpils. f fhall only jiifl: obferve; 
ft a general way/ that he always kept hi 

B 3 view 
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view what his favourite Grecians meant by 
their KA0AP2IS and IUIAJHA when applied 
to the bufinefs of Education, and feemed to be 
perfectly acquainted with the great fecret 
of making bodily and mental Exercifes ferve 
reciprocally as a fpur and relaxation to 
each other. 

Furnifhed with a decent fhare of elemen- 
tary Learning, and, what is of ftill greater 
importance, beginning to form a tafte for 
the Sciences and for found Knowledge, 
Leander about twelve years ago was ad- 
mitted a member of the Univerfity, to which 
you belong. His Tutor accompanied him. 
He was juft arrived at his eighteenth year,—* 
a period when the paflions are as turbulent 
zs the bluftering fubjedls of old x J£olus f and 
when it requires great fkill and refolution to 
keep them within due bounds. Thofe of 

* 

Leander were ftrong and impetuous; info- 
much indeed that either from the want of 
true courage, or more probably from a prin* 
ciple of vanity, which commonly leads fpirited 
young men to licentious practices, he gave 
them for a fhort time a fcope that was in- 
confident with the character of the real 
Gentleman. Little room indeed had we to 

expedfc 
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e*pe& in him tHeleaft dcviati6n from the- 
path of Virtue and true Honour;— but the* 
beft grounded expectations of man are not 
on this earth al wiys realized. 

His Friend and Tutor— for the former* 
fhould ever be involved in the latter — was 
far from being at eafe upon feeing Lean- 
Jer following this courie of life: Though 
he never winked at his irregularities, yet he 
did not always din his ears with them: 
Sometimes he would expoftulate, but never . 
without temper, and good nature, and good 
arguments. If, in fhort, during the firft 
half year the Pupil yielded to fome of the 
paflions which reigned in the breaft of 
young Alcibiades, it mufi be confeffed that 
the Tutor had fomething of the wifdom arid 
dexterity of that great Teacher of Youth, 
the admirable Socrates. 

It has been often obferved, " That when 
a right turn is given to the mind in our 
early years, and when right notions of Vir- > 
tiie and Religion have been properly im- 
preffed upon it, though they may be In fome 
meafure effaced for a time by imprefiions of 
a heteregeneous nature, yet there will be 
always good hopes of their revival " Lean- 
4e/s Tutor, confiding in the truth of this 

obfervation. 
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ob&rvaiton, ftill hoped to bring htm hack* 
to his right fenfes. Upon this he wa« > 
wholly beat* , • 

The firft fhort Vacation he took him up 
to London ; and }uft before their return to 
the Univtrfity they pai&d the greatcft pMt 
of one morning in Wejkminfter- Abbey* in fui> % 
veying the monuments of the illuibioue, 
Worthier of our Ifland : And immediately^ 
after, he conduced him, as it 'were by chance r 
into an Hofpital wherein were lodged thofe 
who yrere in danger of dying martyrs to the 
impetuofity of their luftfi \ * Having for a 
few minutes contemplated this fcene of hor- 
ror, «* Leander, . my friend,- faid he, being 
j uft at the door, and taking him Sec- 
tion at ely by the hand, " behold thefe ema- 
ciated wretches, and call to mind the inha- < 

bitants of Wejtminjter- Abbey : Was k not by 
means of the fume inftmments, the human 
fajjhnsi— -but how differently, applied !— that 
thofe arrived at immortal renown and happi*- 
neft, and that thefe fad Jfre&res havo reduced? 

themfelves to the loweft ftate of infamy and 

•* 

• This lap circumftance was perhaps fuggefted from a paffajp 
tn RwJeaWs Philofophical r Dream about ' Education. See Ris ' 
Emljms. towards, ijip. cftd. It i? big &$&* .h^ir, to % t 
that there are many good hints and obfervations interipe/ftd in, 
this book* which I make no doubt, might be pat in pra&ke* 

defpair? 
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i$4kt Ifafi'ftie »pw retarding te Cel- 
ls®* '**r* Cenfider tiais fitter*, my worthy 

frieodj with the .attention it defervoa.". 

The fchwws h?d ita intended effe<a.. It 
made him ferioufly ewjider % and this is att 
that mo& young rafcas #aad in need of (if 
they are#3pab}e of (his) to make them re- 
tarfi tp (he p#h of Virtue. He found it* 
lpiQwever ? no $afy talk to eftablifh that ad- 
mirable jaofte of livwg, snd that propriety 
of conduct, for which he became after- 
Wds fo defervedly distinguished. Believe 
me, Eugtnify there is need of great courage 
%ud refolntiQU to pa£s from a life of gaiety 
tfx that fcind. of fiudy which is neceffary to 
the attaiaweot Qf w&a&k accomplishments ; 
When Virtue is not altogether an artificial 
tjhing, but ftands oxx the firmeft foundation 
and is in a manner made to become habitual 
(as was. at firft the cafe refpe^ting this young 
x$&n) evea tfo# the Pafliona may feiae aa 
unguarded moment, and upbraid Reafon with 
its |r*ftty: Sitfr.wlfceo once they have got the 
XfiiJH, tp call tlfcra back to the ftation for 
which wife Nature defigncd them, becomes 
$ar more diflkult^I&: labors-hoc opus efi—*. 
Theije, lifre eM»ry thing glfe belongings t» 
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-ma% if they meet with too much indul- 
gence and fuccefs, are apt to grow reftiff, 
and leap over the boundaries prefcribed 
them from the beginning, continuing in- 
tradable and uncontrouled. 

But Leander, as he was nothing more, fo 
was he nothing lefs, * than a Man. His 
thoughts having continued to flow in the 
channel wherein his excellent Tutor had 
put them, he was foon convinced that it 
was a manly and a noble thing to barter the 
fleeting and unfatisfaStory pleafures of the 
Senfualijl for thofe fublime ones of the Jbber- 
minded Pbilofopber. He rcfle&cd much on 
the day's adventure in London,— he called to 
mind the virtuous chara&er of young Scipio, 
and the aftonifhing inftances of fortitude 

and refolution to be met with in feveral 
others at his age : * Thcfe and fimilar re- 
flexions made him pant after " the Great 
and the Honourable" In two words— He 
confidered: He conquered* 

ThusXrtwwferprefently found that his tafk 

•was not of an invincible nature. Know- 
ing that the brighteft parts Hand in need of 
diligence and application, he foon contracted 
a habit of ftudy* And by thus rendering a 

great 
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great part of his happinefs independent, he 
blunted the edge of every violent and lead- 
ing paffion : If indeed he found any im- 
proper folicitation from this quarter, he 
would immediately divert his attention to 
other bufinefs and amufementsj — and by 
thus giving a new turn to his thoughts would 
prevent them from dwelling on any objedfc 
which might tend to corrupt them. He 
had recourfe to fuch little precautions, be- 
caufe he knew that by means of them great 
Virtues are eftablifhed : Small matters often 
prevent great improprieties and misfortunes : 
And a truly honejl mind has a variety of little 
refources againji vice, which others either know 
not or dejpife. Thus he proceeded with 
diffidence, indeed, but with refolution, con- 
firming thofe notions and tender habits 
which his Tutor had taught him in the 
fhades of a retired life: And habits of 
Virtue, when once properly confirmed, are 
more difficult to be fhaken off than any 
Other whatfoever. 

: In all this you muft not fuppofe that he 
affedted any kind of Angularity ; or was con- 
verted into an auftere liver, or the unfocial 
book-worm. Far otherwife. He was fen- 

fible 
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fible that good company, rational conver- 
fation, and the endearments of true friend* 
(hip, fill the mind with every focial pleafure 
and give one a right enjoyment of life, and 
this he confideted as nearly the whole of 
Philofophy ; he therefore devoted fome part 
of every evening to fociety 2 The cohfcioiii 
improvement of his intellectual faculties* 
the integrity of his life, and the carefles of 
every man of true Wotth made him there 
fhow that cheerfulnefs which it is not eafy 
to exprefs, and which rioiW but a Leaniet 
can feel. — He got up early —divided the 
firft part of the rtxornitfg between reading 
and reflexion, and fpent about two or three 
boars every day in fome f manly Exerci&, 
He was a great enemy to* that foolifh cuftom 
of having breakfaft-parties, wherein, he jxCtd 
to fay, was planned many a fcherae ending 
in vice and folly ; and was of opinion that 
the evening was the fit time for relaxing the 
Bfrkid with ttbe fwcets of convcr%k>m 

After this manner did Leander wifely <&&• 
tribute hi* time between tmtetftftathrt and 
€&ion*~~\>ttvttz?if<>Ufude QAdJtciety; vtBe one 
gave bra* an opportunity to meditate on the 
works csf Nature,— the end of his qwii exift* 

• " ence, 
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Qoce, and t&e character he \wast to fopport 
wjiilft he enjoyed it on this earth 2 and front 
the other he derived that elegance t>£ lane- 
guage, tbat*eafe and fweetnefs in behaviour 
which give an amiable luitre to Virtue and 
•very other vakable accomplishment. It 
may be obferved, that his Companions 
confifted of a fmall number of congeqial 
mipds,— *The fK$fh to be derived from mixed 
ibciety muft be acquired elfewhere, not at 
the Univerfity : That is not the place ; nor is 
it the time. 

• In this uniform con dud he refolutely per- 
fevered, which became at length, if I may 
ufe the expreffion, a practical tranflation — _ 
I never cxpe&,to fee a literal one — r of. the 
79 x*Apy x*2*&c9 of the Greeks ; It alfo fur- 
niflied a ftriking proof of the truth . of that 
fine maxim we find in Plutarch: ea* Cm 
&6AW> $>* k cwt3v fj Zm^SW *mitpH. And we 
mayjulHy confider the man, who forms and 
preferves fuch a conduft, as an honour not 
only to his Tutor, or his Cbllege, or to any 
fociety of men whatfoever, but, as we now 
find it, an honour to the nature we are of: 
It was evidently the intention of the Author 
of this nature that we fhould preferve its 

full 
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foil dignity : And it is yet in the power of 
us all to bring it to a high pitch of per* 
fcdion : And this fhould be an argument, , 
though of an inferior degree, with great 
minds, to encourage us all to the attempt : 
Pojfunt quia poffe videntur — But thefe re- 
flexions are growing too ferious. Farewell; 

PHILANDER. 



LETTER V. 

* » * 

« 

NOTHING on earth, Eugenia, can be 
more pleafi ng than that pure and folid 
iatisfa&ion which fprings in the heart of an 
honeft man from tne perfuafion of his being 
of cflerttial fervice to thofe he loves. I feel 
Something like this fatisfadtion, when I find 

■ 

that the friendly hints which I propofe to 
you, are neither laughed at nor carelefsly 
thrown afide $ — when, on the contrary, you 
tell me " that your inexperienced years ftand 
in need of fuch a monitor ; — that the ob- 
feryations, though they may not be new and 

ftriking, 
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ftriking, (hall lofe none of their influence,— 
but that what is di&ated by fo dilinterefted 
a motive, as a real concern for your welfare, 
{hall not be lightly regarded. or wantonly 
mifapplied."— — This is the language of 
frkndfhip, and it is more perfuafive than that 
of the Athenian Orator. In friendship raih- 
ucfs and excefs is fometimes pardonable: 
In other things I fhould condemn the man 
who aims at yhat is above his reach ; but 
when he does it from the honeft motive of 
endeavouring to ferve his friend, even fuch an 
attempt is at leaft excufable. Hence it is that 
I am not unwilling to liften to your felici- 
tation, and profecute our plan of Correfpon- 
dence with a degree of confidence. 

I have now good reafon to be convinced 
that you begin to feel the influence of Firtue^ 
who I truft will appear to Eugenia ip the 
Jame light, and with all the attractive fwect- 
nefs and fimplicity ihe did to young £&r- 
cules;* and that you, like him, will accept 
her offers, and cherifh the lovely Nymph in 
your bofom— It is in her power, and in heir 
power alone, to give true cheerfulnefs, and 
inward peace and tranquillity. 

Now unlefs this tranquillity, this felf-. 

* See the Memorabilia. 

complacency 
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eomplsce&cy wai takiag place, the clofdl 
application Mtfwld anfwer but little purpofe. 
It is morally impoflible that Learning fhould- 
yield its choieeft fruit in a foH which has 
flot been duly cultured and prepared. To 
this previous culture and preparation toy 
young friend has already direded his attend 
tion, and is exerting hinafelf riat without 
foccefs- He is fit, therefore, to enter ujsoifr 
a. Courfe of ftudy-«-fuch- a Gotirfe I .nfcart 
as it is neceffary for every liberally educated 
perfon to go through, and in which he now 
promifes fairly tt> acquit himfelf like a 
man. Left, however*, hie fhould at all de-* 
viate from HU right, path through the bounds 
lefs and beateft plain which is now opening 
to his view, I' am ready, riay felicitous, to 
ftretch out a friendly hand; not, indeed, 
that I am under atay fort of apprehettfiori oil 
this head, betaufe I am Well perfuaded that 
yoa are entrofted to a much abler guide, of 
whofe. abilities .and integrity I have the 
Jiigheft opinion:— But as the- iftoft trifling 
affiftance may not be unacceptable at thii 
momentous and decifwe period, it ihall be vhf 
bufinefs to go on with my Engenio hand irt 
pointiog out the adjacent' beauties, 

and 
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and endeavouring to amufe him with feme 
pertinent, though trivial conversation, fo as 
to render this important journey lefs tedious 
and left fatiguing* But, if 1 may continue 
the metaphor ftill farther, let me here ap- 
prize you, Aat though it is likely to be at 
iirft a rugged road, full of fteeps and difficul- 
ties, at which perhaps your youthful mind 
will be difmayed, yet fear not but in time 
it wiil futnmutt them ail : For, Uk^FkpTs 
Fame, 

MobiHtate viget, vire/que acquirk eumb ; 

Pafva metuprimb, imxfeje adtallit in auras \ 

« 

Ingrediturque Jola, et caput inter nubila condit* 

There its oee4 of nothing but resolution: and 
perfeverance. A tolerable foundation has 
been laid : The fuperftru&urc will rife apace, 
and it will rife .with fecurity. . 

Upon looking over what I have written, 
I find it to be little more than metaphor 
and quotation: But as I cannot diveft my 
mind of thofe lines which fuggeftcd the 
greateft part of it, and as, moreover, they 
will do in every refpeft to preferv^ an uni- 
form complexion throughout the whole, I 
will try yo'tfr patience a little longer-— They 

C are 
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are thofe beautiful lines quotecf by Xenopbott 
in his Memorabilia — You know them, well— 
They are fix of the beft that old Hefiad ever 
wrote— I will therefore tranfcribe them 
without further apology, 

N. B. Under the word apeth is compre- 
hended every qualification that is good and 
manly , and liberal: Under KAKOTHS, the 
contrary : 

Tip fM y& KAKOTHTA g iXaJof f$a> tMSxf 
'ftjifw \hv\ fU¥ oJW, fi&h& J^tyyv&i rtuet. 
Tip JVAPETHZ ityara, 0EOI ffgHragoidw tfhpuv 

'tqiisn &\ W* «A«, #tA€?nj vrtf lieu— 

Obferve the fweetnefs and encouragement 
contained in the conclufion; 

'fni&n Jlf V«r<* ♦sreAw, ajaAcffij <artp i2m. 

Continue to equip yourfelf for the jour* 
ncy, and farewell. 



PHILANDER. 



Xm 
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BETTER VI. 

> * t 

MY Lord Bolingbroke, in his Letters on 
the Study of Hiftory 9 obferves, « That 
an application to any ftudy, which tends 
neither direftly nor indire&ly to make us 
better men and better citizens, is at beffc but 
& fpecious and ingenious fort of idlenefs; 
and the knowledge we acquire by it is 
a creditable kind of ignorance, nothing 
more" — This is no lefs true than elegant. 
We fhould therefore be particularly on our 
guard againft contradting that vague and 
defultory habit of ftndying, which, having 
no certain and ufeful , objedt in view, can 
never be productive of any good effect ; and, 
inftead of invigorating the mental faculties, 
tends rather to diJiraSl and enervate them. 
Did we but always remember, that the great 
aim of all our ftudies fhould be " to make 
us better men and better citizens," we fhould 
feldom deviate froqi the right road; 

Now toothing is more likely to keep us 
fixed to this point, than to proceed with 
humility and refalution. There has never 

C z been 
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been fo great an obftacle to the advancement 
of true Learning, as that haughty and im- 
patient ipirit, which, pluming itfelf with 
its own attainments, however flender and 
puerile, -and willing to follow wherever 
Fancy leads the way, cannot brook the idea 
of undergoing the labour that is neceflary to 
the acquifition of found Knowledge. This 
is for the moft part a foible belonging to 
youth. It too commonly happens, that, 
during this age of levity and prejumption^ 
when the darknefs in which Nature involves 
the human mind begins to wear away, we 
are inclined to fuppofe that we already know 
fufficient to carry us through life with de- 
• cency and with credit. All of us, unlefs 
we wink hard indeed, muft ice the folly of 
this ; but too few have patience and courage 
enough to avoid it. Among thefe few I 
will venture to put down Eugenia: For he 
I truft is difpofing his mind for the recep- 
tion of ^wholeforae Literature, and is aware 
that it cannot be acquired but by patient 

• * 

indujiry. 

There is likewife need of order and regu- 
larity* c< We (hould march all the way, 
even from the jirft perception of fenfes (to 

ufe 
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ufe Bacon's words*) by line and leveh,-*- 
Should be fbcured and fortified by a certain 
rule and conftant method of proceeding." 
It is only by the obfervance of fome perfpi- 
cuous method, that we can proceed with 
any degree of certainty, and he able to ac- 
quire any folid improvement and fatisfac* 
tion: Without it, application and perfe- 
verance lead into greater perplexity i but by 
obcrviag it, the judgment will be .gradually 
formed and regulated, and the memory will 
be afiifted— Ordo etiam manifeftb juvai 
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Having then right obje&s in view, and 
proceeding with perfeverance and regularity, 
it is in the power of every one of us to make 
long ftrides towards that pleaiant place, 
where (as old Hefiod has it) Virtue and 
Learning have fixed their feats. Neither 
the length, nor the narrownefs, nor yet the 
taugbnefs of the road fhould difcourage us. 
And we fhould not be dejefted from a con- 
Jcioufnefs of our own weaknefs. It is not 
indeed poffible for us to know either the 
ftrength or weaknefs of our abilities, unlefs 
we exert them with refolution and fincerity ; 
and fuch an exertion will never fail of fuc~ 

* See his Effayi. b Bacon de Aug* Scicn. nmo. p. 337. 
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cefe. To be bumble-minded is a neccflajsy 
thing, but to be difmayed at a little labour 
indicates a mean and an irrefolute foul, a foiil 
which will fl^^r arrive at excellence in any 
thing that is fair and manly. 

You fee I do not wifli to lead you on by 
any falfe allurements. To fuppofe that the 
road (o folid Erudition is from beginning to 
end a road of pleafurc is a fanciful dream,— 
the dream of a Sybarite. But ftill, plea- 
fures (and thofe of t\it fublimeji kind) there 
certainly are, though we cannot come at the 
full pofleflion of them at once. The plea-, 
fures of Learning, like thofe of Virtue, can 
be enjoyed only by thofe who have made 
fome proficiency, and who fincerely wifti to 
enjoy them. 

I cannot conclude this Letter, long ^s it 
is, without congratulating you on having fa 
many favourable circupiftances attending 
your prefent fituation which tend to confirm 
your refolution of profecuting your ftudies 
in a proper way. Of this kind particularly 
are thofe pleafant Walks and Gardens, which 
fome of the greateft men of this ifland have 
been ufed to frequent — €€ * Et tanta vis admo- 

• Cic. de fin. See. lib. 5. cap. 1. & 2.— The fix firft words art- 
brought a little out of the place they occupy in the original. 

nitioni* 
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nitionis incft in Iocis ; ut, cum ea Joca videa- 
mus, in quibus memorii dignos viro$ acce- 
perimus multum efle verfatos, magis movea- 
mur, quam fiquando eorum ipforum aut 
faBu audiamus, zutfcriptum aliquod legamus— 
Atque id quidcm infinitum eft in ilia urbe ; 
quacumque enim ingredimur, in aliquarh 
hiftoriam veftigium ponimus." To this 
fhould be added the healthfulnefs of the 
climate, and the opportunity you enjoy of 
fpending your leifure-hours in cheerful and 
rational converfation with thofe, who, like 
yourfelf, are candidates for fame:-— Surely, 
fuch things as thefe will excite in every 
mind, which has in it the fmalleft fpark of 
magnanimity, an honeji and a liberal emulation. . 
And this pafiion, let grave Moralifts fay 
what they wilj, w^s no doubt implanted in 
«s for » wife py rpofes $ elfe why fhould we 
feel that fublime and pure delight which 
arifes from the reflexion on our having ex- 
celled pur equals in any thing that is valu- 
able and praife-nportby ? 

Cherifh it in your bofom ; but remember, 
a^t the %ne time, that you, cannot take too 
much care to regulate and direft it properly. 
EareiyeU. 

PHILANDER, 
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LETTER VIL 

Ty^TANY entertain wrong notions with 
■*■*-*• regard to reading. The generality 
of young men read too little: fome, too 
much; not apprehending the ufe and interim 
tion of the thing* To fecure yourfelf from 
falling into any miftake, I would advife you 
to confider the matter coolly and delibe- 
rately. And by way of giving you fome 
affiftairce, I cannot perhaps better employ 
this rainy afternoon than in throwing toge- 
ther, jufi as they occur % a few general obfer- 
vations on the fubjed; and after that, we 
' {hall come to particulars : It is here of the 
higheft confequence to fet out aright, other- 
wife the beft laid plan, and the moft vigo- 
rous exertion and perfeverance, would be or 
no avail ; for the abufe of reading, inftead of 
advancing, becomes, on the contrary, an 
impediment to the progrefs of Knowledge. 

In perufing books we are influenced prin- 
cipally by two motives: the one is, to 
aroufc ourielves ; the other, to improve our 
reafpning faculties. If we fuffer ourfelves 

tor 
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to be led on by the former, any more thaa 
what may be juft neceflary to relieve the at- 
tention, we fhall be, on the high road to 
dangers and miftakes. But it would be cer- 
tainly an important ftep towards the attain- 
ment of Learning, if we could make our 
pleafure to confift chiefly in being influenced 
by the latter. I grant, indeed,, that thofe 
Authors which fport with the imagination 
are, to young mpn, generally Jpeaimg, by far 
the moil: agreeable; becaufe (with many 
other reafqns) the perufal of thefe requires 
no exertion of the thinking powers of the 
Mind. But here you mud ufc resolution ;. 
A little will do $ for if you will boldly ojj- 
pofe, at firft, this propenfity, I can aflfurfe 
you of fuccefs: A Mi pd, which contains, 
any feeds of what is great and liberal* per- 
ceiving the emptinefs and dangerous tendency 
of what merely dallies with the fancy and 
the paffions, and feeling inwardly a won* 
derful defire and capacity of being polifhed: 
and enlarged, will foon turn with pleafure, 
\ojbat mode of readings whereby alone it 
can acquire any degree of polijh and enlarge- 
ment. This being once fettled into a habit* 
all is fecure. If Nature fhould have given 

ut 
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ms a Mind too volatile to undergo at once 
the labour of nice deductions and inquiries, 
we fbould inure it to them by degrees i gently 
exerting its powers nevertheless, left they 
become languid and paraJkic : But it ill be- 
comes us, if we are friends to ourfelves, tcr 
confider cowardice* or indolence* or irrefolu* 
turn* as any natural volatility of difpofition. 

But although we may be right and deter* 
mined as to the obje8 of our reading — the 
improvement of the Mind, that is j yet we 
sure frequently apt to be miftaken with re- 
gard to the means ufed in endeavouring to 
acquire it. Many there are, who, aftpr the 
perufal of feveral Volumes, not finding them- 
felvcs making the progrefs they expected, 
conclude too haftily, that to obtain any por- 
tion of true Learning, falls to the {hare of 
tnly a few favourites of Nature, from which 
number they would modeftly exempt them- 
felves : The fault originates with themfelves, 
and poffibly with thofe who prcfide over 
their education : Such want order and judg- 
ment to dired them ; Nature, in the difiri- 
bution of the powers of the human Mind, 
is, for the moft part, extremely equal. 

Others, 
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Others, &gain, are of opinion that if they 
jnduftrioufly colie6t fueh curious and valu- 
able books and manufcripts as are unknown 
or inacceflible to the greateft part pf the 
Literati, they are on the diredfc road to true 
Jbearning. Thefe people, all whole know- 
ledge lies in their fine Libraries, may well 
be compared to that filly Roman, who, as 
Seneca** informs us, ufed to pay able and in* 
genious mea for being conftantly about 
him -*• For what, think, you? — why, in 
cafe any learned topic was ftarted (and fuch 
no doubt was perpetually hunted after) thefe 
were jtp fupply hinj, one with art acute fay- 
ing from Ariftotle or Plato, -r- this with a 
witty one from ^irifiophanes — a third with 
a verfe . of Homer and fo on — • every one 
giving him a fcrap out of his own Author : 
However, Clavifcus Sabinus, for that was the 
fool's name, thought himfelf a man of very 
great learning, becaufe it was in the heads 
of thofe whom he kept in his feryice. 

Thefe men collect indeed and run over a 
multitude of books, but never refleft on 
their contents; never exert the powers of 
jhe Mind, nor try to make them capable of 

» Epiil. 27. 

difcerning 
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4iiccrniag and digesting that which is ufcful 
— - forgetting altogether that he 

who reads 

hteeffantty, and to bis reading brings not 

AJpirit and judgement equal orfuperior, 



Uncertain and unfettkd ftill remains* 

Deep tiers d in books andjhallow m bim/klf, 

Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys, 

And' trifles for choice matters — worth ajpunge; 

As children gathering pebbles on tbejbore.* 

When the celebrated Dean of St. Patrick 
faid, that all who wifhed to make themfelves 
Scholars ought to read {even or eight hours 
every day during the firft part of their life, 
he meant no doubt that they fhould fpend 
that time in ufing themfelves to think regu- 
larly, to canvais the opinions of the Authors 
they perufed, and to draw from them pro- 
pec conclufions and information. It is thus 
we (hall make a progrefs in acquiring Know- 
ledge : By thus followipg the track wherein 
Authors make their observations and difco-* 



* Par. Regained if ; 32*. 

veries, 
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reries, we fhall learn to exert our. own 
powers of invention, and be (implied with 
materials to exert them with advantage: 
This is the great ufe and intention of books. 
— " * N on faranda nobis folum, fcdfraendu 
ctiam Sapientia eft." Let it not be your 
concern to read much, but to read well. 

it would, I think, facilitate very much 
what I am anxious that you fliould attend 
to,, if, upon meeting with any thing extra- 
ordinary in any man's life, or any new ob* 
fer«*a:tion recorded in an Author you read* 
you. were to (hut the book and imagine 
yourfelf in their circumftance or fituation, 
and confider the merit or demerit of the 
adtion or fentiment, comparing it with what 
you might have done or faid on the fame oc- 
cafion : b Or, if, when you meet with a Ge- 
neral, who, though he has an opportunity 
of making a fpeech to his foldiers, yet opens 
not his mouth, you were to put yourfelf at 
the head of his army, and compofe an ha- 
rangue for him :. Or again, when you find a 
Senator fitting filent, you fhould make him 
rife up, and, having properly confidered the 
matter in debate and the diara&er of him 

• Cic. De Fin. i. i. * Dc Aug. Scien. 

you 
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yoo would wifh to fpeak, deliver in his ftead 
an Oration adapted to the purpofe; endear 
vouring to make the toatter and words fuch 
its he might have been fuppoied to ufe— ■• 
Thcfc, and other incidents of the like kind* 
often occur in the fpeech-making but admi- 
rable Hiftorians of Antiquity. Numerous 
are the advantages to be derived from fuch a 
practice. Among others, it would tend to 
make you obferve the peculiar and hidden 
excellencies of the Author's you perufe; — it 
would exercife your faculties in applying 
properly your own fentiments, and your pen 
in imitating their language;— - arid thus by 
' inuring you to think after their manner, and 
by polifliing your ftyle, it would teach you 
in time to catch fomething of their, fpirit 
and elegance, and make their feveral beau- 
ties as it were your own. 

Take the following account of one who 
went on in another way : 



PHILOPHEMES. 

It has been faid, that fince the birth of 
th& Arts and Sciences, reading was never fo 

much 
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much in fafhion as in ihtpre/ent age,; and 
that men, generally ipeaking, were never fb 
ignorant and /uperficial. However dogma- 
tical this afiertion may be, it is nevertheless 
too true that there are many who read with 
no other view than to talk and Jhine in com- 
pany: This being the fummit of their am- 
bition, they fuppofe that the remembrance 
of fomc particular fafts, fome fine fentences, 
or humourous anecdotes will make up for* 
every other deficiency. It is, I believe, a- 
mongft thefe glittering bawbles we muft 
rank Pbilopbemes. He was fent to the Uni- 
verfity at about eighteen, poflefled of no 
fmall ihare of fchool-learnxng : This, how- 
ever, he did not much increafe. 

The love of praife, when moderate and 
well direSied, gives birth, at leaft it gives 
vigour and refinement to feveral noble qualifi- 
cations } when otberwife, it is the caufe of 
much mifchief. This was the ruling paf~ 
fion in the breaft of Pbilopbemes. 

His aim was, to be confidered as a man 
of the rooft extenfive knowledge, a* well as 
of the moft elegant and refined tafte : The 
principles of the latter, indeed, had been 
given him by Nature j but thefe w$re rather 

vitiated, 
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vitiated than improved by the method he 
adopted m acquiring the former, fnftead 
of reading thofe models of the fublime and 
beautiful in competition with the attention 
they deferve, he thought of doing the bu- 
finefs by a much nearer way ; for rather than 
perufe the great Writers of ancient Greece 
and Rome, fo as to be able to imitate their 
beauties, and enter into the true lpirit of 
their works, Pbilophemes had recourfe to 
enervated tranflations and paltry abridge- 
ments. His time was therefore principally^ 
taken up in running over the more fhowy 
t)ut flimfy productions of the day ; in learn- 
ing the feveral languages of France, Italy, 
Spain, Holland, Portugal, and Germany ; and 
in dabbling with the elements of Geometry. 
In converfation, he would quote, with feem- 
Ing facility, Voltaire, or Tajb, or. Camoens, or 
any other firft rate Author in thefe centum 
Unguis, the bare enumeration of which is 
enough to perplex and confound one. And 
as to Hebrew, Perfic, Arabic, Syriac, and 
Greek and Lptin, his knowledge in thefe 
was not inferior futfama eratj to that of 

* 

a Pocock or a Scaliger. Among readers of 
the common fort, like myfclf and others, 

he 
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he would talk of Tbucydider'- and Lhiy as 
of his moft intimate companions. Honeft. 
Homer he was wont to ejtfol: w ith a degree 

of enthufiafm, - a'nd Would have us believe* 
that he had, perufed all the voluminous com- 
mentaries and compilations of the indefati- 
gable BHhop of. TbeJJ'alonica. Of fuch ,vaft 
extent was the capacity of Philopbemes ! 

But let us not be carried a\yay ^ith appear- 
ances, . A difqerning eye might qafily per- 
ceive that his knowledge went but a vcry : 
little way beyond the Grammar; or, more 
properly fpeaking, (for he had never. well 
digefted.the elementary principles of moft 
of the languages he ufed to dabbje in.) he. 
was juft able to make a fine quotation, and 
to pafs a pretty accurate opinion on the prin- 
cipal Authors in them : That was all. This, 
however* is apt to dazzle a common ob- 
ferver. And befides, " fuppofe a Linguift 
(as * Milton^ ftrongly exprefles it) . was to 
pride Ipumfelf.tq h aye all the tongues that 
Babel cl?ft' the world into, yet, if he had 
not. ftudied the fplid things in them is well 
as the words k apd lexicons, he were nothing- 
£p much to be efteemed a learned man, as 

• la his Tragic on Education* 

... > . ••'.'• ' 
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any yeoman or tradefman competently wife 
in his mother-dialed: only/ 1 Suppofe not, 
however, that I think lightly of ftudying the 
languages: I only with that all ftudies> 
whatever they be* were made fubfervient to 
feme ufeful and rational end. 

Bbibpbemes it is true read a great deal, but 
it may be queft toned whether he ever really 
thought in his life. His converfation was 
forced and artificial : His Memory was na- 
turally retentive ; to this he war 'wholly in-- 
debted : His powers of reafbning and inven- 
tion were never exerted : So that whatever 
his acquifitions wece, he was pofleifed of no 
real knowledge*, for it cannot be called any 
real knowledge to know any thing by rote-^ 
It is only a bare retention of what has been 
entrufied'to the Memory. 

His: method was, whenever he had any 
previous notice of the company he fliould 
meet, to furnifh himfelf with materials fotf 
difcourfe— Apud alios loqui videlicet didi- 
cerat, noli mukum ipfe JecUm* — Being tmee 
prefedt at a Gentleman's houfe, where twe* 
Surgeons, fenfible men, fpent the evening ^ 
Philoghemes, as his manner was, introduced 

* Cfc Tafcul, Quaeft. v. 36. 

\ - ~ Anatomy 



Anatomy on the carpet without the If ait ap- 
parent intention. The topic was difcuffed 

with great -eloquence. The fons of JEJiu- 
lapius were now in their element, and on 
the fubjeft of ojleology in particular they dis- 
played no fmall /hare of ikill and erudition. 
But Pbilopbemes ranfacked over the' whole 
jirs Medica ; and his fuperior volubility at- 
traded the eyes of all: " In, truth" ({aid 
one of the company, after a while, with 
perhaps more pleafant farcafm than good- 
nature) « my friend Pbilopbemes has Ghe- 
Jelden and Halfer at his finger's end;— to be 
fure he was at them till p<$ twelve faft 
*igbt? Wefmiled. He blufhed; 

I need not point out to you more parti- 
cularly that fuch a method of going to 
work, befides the futility of it, will at length 
be fure to bring one into very ridiculous and 
difagreeable circumftances : For all fictions 
will foon fall away, as the bloffoms do from 
the trees: there is nothing feigned, any 
more than violent, that can poffibly be of 
long deration : So that the nearejt anil mojl 
fecure way to honour and refpe& is, in the 
end, the fame as was chalked out and re- 
commended by the excellent Socrates, To 

P 2 be, 
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be 9 that 4 is, in reality what one wipes to be 

4 

eJieemedS 

I have juft this moment called to mind 
another anecdote, which may perhaps, if 
there was any kind of neceflity, fet this 
matter in a clearer light — I will therefore 
mention it. 

Philophemes was defigned for the Church. 
He was appointed, foon after he was or- 
dained Prieft, to preach at a Visitation held 
by the Bifliop of .. . . . — The ap- 

s 

pointment was highly pleafirfg to this young 
man ; for as the audience was likely to be. 
learned and numerous, he looked upon it as 
a good opportunity for extending the limits 
of his fame. But where was the Sermon to 
be had? for the brain of Philophemes had 
never attempted to put together any thing 
like a regular composition of any kind. 
But no matter how or where: — he was 
pleafed with the appointment. The thoughts 
of making a Sermon himfelf — and to his 
praife be it mentioned— never once entered 
into his head. He therefore, like another 
Clavifcus Sabinus, had recourfe to a Curate, 

a Sec Cicero's OJiccs$ u. 12. and XcnopliarCs Memorabilia, 
paffim. . 

of 
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q£ his— -for you muft know that Pkilopfames 
was a Dignitary in the Churchy pamper.- 
ing himfclf at the age of Jix and twenty .with . 
the revenues of a G6LDEN PREBEND, 
and a no lefs GOLDEN LIVING.! ! ! r 

■ • • • *. . 

But this Curate, who % he ufiderftood . was 
efteemcd a liberal and ingenious man, either 
from want of time, or from fome neceffity 
or other, played his young Reftor, on thi$ 
occafion hut a fcurvy trick. Attend the fe- 
quel. Behold Pbilopfames now in the Pulpit, 
difplaying his oratorial talents with no lefs 
energy than Mark Tally Cicero; and now 
behold him — fad contraft! — receiving < this 
anonymous note, juft as he is going to dine 
with the Bithop: " If your vanity fhould 
prompt you to publijh the -Difcourfe* which 
we juft now heard, a friend advifes you to 
apprize the world in the tjtle-page, that it is 
at leaflr the Second Edition, for it has already 
appeared in print atxytf ten years agoj. when 
it met with univerfal .and. deserved approba- 
tion. His Lordftiip, no doubt, and the reft 
of the learned audience are much obliged to 
you for delivering it with fo much eloquence 
and folenjnity," , > 
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Are ydu not moved, Eugenio, with fome- 
thing like a mixture of pity and contempt 
for this frivolous young man ? — If you wifti 
to be the caufe of fuch emotions, imitate 
PJ>ikpbeiries. 

Such a character, however, is confidej-cd 
by fome men as a kind of prodigy. For my 
own part, (and I adopt the words of old 
Melibaus with all fincerity) " Non equidem 
invideo: miror magis." For, in my opinion 
of things, the con traded fpan of human life 
is too (hort to be wafted in this defuhory 
and puerile way ; and it feems to me to be 
much wifer for us, and much more agree- 
able to the intention of our prefent exig- 
ence, to proceed in fome regular, rational 
manner ; and ,to ready as well as aft* not 
with views to oftentation* but to acquire true 
Wifdom and Virtue i improving our reafon 
with the utmoft diligence, and making every 
faculty we have as beneficial as poffible both 
to ourjthes and to our fffhw-creatures. 
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AM glad to hear that your Public Lec- 
tures begin with the Mathematics. • It is 
Entering on a Courfe of Study in a proper 
way, and after the ancient manner of pro- 
ceeding. Every one knows that the old 
Philosopher? of Greece ufed to confider an 
acquaintance with Geometry as a key to the 
underftanding of the other Sciences : When 
Pythagoras opened his famous School in that 
part of Italy* which was formerly caljcd 
Magna Gracia, his Scholars were always 
advifed to begin here as at the fountain head 
of Literature. And a firallar plan was after- 
wards adopted by Plato in the Graves of 
Academits, who never admitted to his Lec- 
tures in Natural Philofbphy and Metaphyfics 
thofe who were unacquainted with the ele- 
ments of Geoflaetry. To the fame purpofe 
alfo is the faying recorded of his Scholar 
Xenocrates, who, having in time fucceeded 
Speufippus in his School, and being defired 
by one that was ignorant of the Mathema- 

D 4 tics 
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tics and the principles of Arithmetic* to I 

admit him to his philofophical Lectures, re-* 
plied, Friend, I would advife you to go your 
way, for you have not the Handles of 
Philofophy-r—iioqtux 9 ity- A ABAS y&§ vk typ* 

Of the fame opinion we find air other 

great men who did not want found fehfe and 

proper experience ir^ thefe matters. Out of 
• * * - • 

the great lift of Moderns, I will only mea- 

tion the celebrated Bacon,* and the Author 

of Paradife .Lojl, whofe capacious mind 

feems to have been no lefs adapted for the 

* 

ftudy of Philosophy in general, than it Was 
for Poetry: " As for the ufual jnethod of 
teaching Arts and Sciences, fays he, c ,I deem 
it to be an old Vrror of Vfiiverfities ^ not yet 

*. See the account of him fay Diogenes Laertius . We have ilo 
word toexprefs Xa&j exadtly. . 

b He fpeaks of this in very, pointed terms in his Book J)c 
Augmcn. Scitnt. p. 98, 99»— l2mo. 

c In his TraElatt of Education. There are a great many va- 
tillable remarks in this little piece : .But the plan he propoiesis 
. impra&fcable,, in as much as. he requires inpre than the genera- 
^ Jity of men can compafs. The Author of Paradife Loft feems 
* to have thought thar all men were poflefled of his mighty 
' genius, to which* every thing was feafible .and eafy— So apt 

are men to judge of others by themfelves, and fo liable are 

they to be toiitaken. 

' well 
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itfdlh recovered from the fcholaftic groflhefs 
of barbarous ages, that inftead of beginning 
with Arts mofc 'eajy, {and thofe be fuch as 
ar^ mdft obvious .to. the fenfe) they prefent 
their young unmatficulated novices at firft 
coining with the intellective abftraftions of 
,-fjOgic and Me/apfyfes" ar»d fa on. But 
with you what ; this great man very juftly 
«>nl|>}ains of {and what is too often pra&ifed 
: syea at this titae-of .day) fibems to be en- 

i 

tprely; removed, and a beginning made juft 

'$&-. hfctwjould wiflij for nothing can be more 

f<*fy> hptfring more obvious to the fenfe than 

ths> elements of Geometry : Indeed they are 

-ft) much fo, that fome have gone To far as to 

ifay,,, that everybody might make Jiimfelf 

mafter of Mathematics if he would. 

.... I need ndt quote any more authorities nor 

aflign any further reafons (though there are 

.many, more at fomtf) to affure you of the 

propriety of your £t|ing out : Arid hence I 

- Jiave good hope; that you are guided by men 

. yrho itudy to discharge confcientioufly the 

.duties of their high: office, and- who dare 

. throw off. the authority of meer cuftom when 

it oppofes the didates of more enlightened 

fe a fm and pf better Experience — Thefe 

' . ' two 
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two confideratione are of the gueateft up- 
portance imaginable. 

Much fefs need J ufe many woods either 
to remove the objections made to this Science, 
{far objections hare been made to the moft 
Utifeful things in the world) or, on the other 
fcand, .to *Jhew . you its excellence and utility. 
The Httle that has been faid againft it in 
former times .originated in the dilbfriered 
heads of the Sceptics and Epicureaks-*&ts& 
who is ignorant that Pyrrbo and Epicurus 
have bad, *n all ages, their followers and 
adherents ? But the ridicule of fodi men 
will always re£le& honour inftead of Con- 
tempt, it being an infallible proof of fome 
fuperier worth and excellence in the objett 
of their attack. The readied way to anfwer 
the cavils of prejudiced or little minds on 
.this head is, to oppofe to them the advan- 
tages which accrue from the ftudy of Geo- 
metry : And here we may fay, and that 
with die utmoft truth and impartiality, that 
they are mare numerous, and of more txten- 
Jfoe ufe than what refult from any other 
human Science wbatfoever— To you, or any 
young man of reflexion, it would fufficientw 
}y recommend it by iaying, that this is a 

principal 
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principal eflue to whatever we find valu- 
able in the whole compafs of Literature* 
For there is not one fingle Art, whether of 
the nect&kryor liberal kind, nor one, iingle 
Science, which is not, in fome mea/ure, 
ultimately indebted to this— There is little 
need of mentioning particulars. Now fup* 
pofing a competent knowledge of thefe 
might be acquired without underftanding 
the Mathematics, yet it muft be ^allowed 
that thofc who begin with the firft princi- 
ples of Science and in a regular, approved 
method, are alone on the right road to pro- 
ceed with moft accuracy and fuccefs. 

To enter at large upon this fubjeft, and 
fliow minutely how the frhole of Learning 
refts,in a great meafure, upon this foundation, 
is a thing foreign to my prefent intention : I 
leave this to thofe who are better able, and 
whom it may more immediately concern: 
And perhaps, indeed, at this time, it would 
be a mitter of no great confequence : The 
confideration moft likely to weigh with you 
now, is, that the Mathematics. tend to the 
immediate improvement and ftrengthening 
-of your reaforiing faculties. 

It is a maxim, that to acquire by gentle 

degrees 
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degrees a habit of reafoning can ^alone teach 
ps the rjght and perfect ufe of thofe rational 
ppwers and principles which Nature fcems 
to have impten ted in us. The perufal f of a 
^FWjw of Homer, of an Oration pf De- 
mosthenes, or of the fineft Diahgue of 
Cicero, cannot efFe&ually do this. Nor 
is fuch a habit to be acquired any where elfe 
withfo tnufh certainty as, in the Schools of 
the Mathematicians,. By being ufed to con- 
template that clofe and elegant chain of argu- 
ing, that wonderful connexion and perjpicuky 
which pervades the whole of their fublirnt 
Science, you muft necejfarily catch fome thing 
of their method and acutenefs. And after 
Jiaving once known the w^y of forming our 
notions of things with any accuracy, and of 
expreffing them in a perfpicuous and regular 
jmanner, it will perhaps be no eafy matter tp 
make us deviate from it, 
^ ; ,With regard to affairs of Literature, we 

* are told by AriJlotle> the great Arbiter in 

thefe things, that every Compofition fhould 
be h — one: And Horace, following hi? 
mailer in this, as well as in other parti* 
culars, has the fame doftrine : 

$it quodvis Jipipltx duntamt et unum* 

In 
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In a multitude of other paffages in h& 
^r/ 0/* Poetry, and indeed in all works of 
the like kind, we find this precept repeat- 
edly inculcated. Now it is not poffthle to 
preferve this whole, this totality, this onenefs* 
(call it. as you pleafe) without being firfl: 
able to exert our Reafon aright, and arrange 
our thoughts in due order and proportion. 
If the Mathematics have the leaft . tendency 
to enable us to do this, (and they moft eyi- 
•dently have) he who has the noble ambi- 
tion of being any thing like a Scholar ihoul4 
want no other Jtimulus to make him get a 
competent acquaintance with them. 

The ftudy of Geometry, by thus forming 
and correcting the faculties of .the Mind, 
will ' foon diveft it of that unjleadinefs, that 
pride and volatility which we fo often find 
about young perfons-r-And hence they will 
be able to profecute every literary bufinefs 
in a proper manner^ and will learn to fix 
in time on fome certain and rational pur- 
fuit in life. 

Notwithftanding this, and all that might 
be faid upon the fubjedt, many enter upoa 
this ftudy with reludtance, and few have 
resolution enough to make any tolerable pro-* 

ficiency 
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ficiency in itj not perhaps that they deny 
its ufefulnefs £o much as complain of its mfi- 
fidity. But furely this is a very ill-grounded 
complaint; and can arife from no other 
caufe than that irkfomenefs and repugnancy 
which the human Mind feels at firft to any 
fort of confiftency and exertion. For the 
Mathematics, when properly ftudied and 

V 

when but a little progrefs is made, cannot 
fail of affording the higheft delight and 
fatisfa&ion : We all know that the firft prin- 
ciples of every Art and Science are tirefome 
and unpleafant, unlefs indeed we may except 
the Science now before us: For the Ele- 
ments of Euclid will, as I have juft laid, 
- foon produce in attentive minds very dif- 
ferent emotions—- emotions I mean of Plea- 
■ 

fure and Admiration: If is on all hands 

allowed, that the inveftigation, and efpecially 

the difcovery of Truths, however fpeculative 

4 they may be, naturally affords us the fub- 

* limeft of all pleafures. And befides it is 

allowed, that Order, Harmony, arid Propor* 
tion are things amiable in themfelves, an4 
highly delightful to the mind of man: — 
No rational and thinking Being can con-* 
* template without wonder, or rathej: with- 

out 
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out a degree of ecftacy and rapture, that fine 
fymmetry, that curious gradation, that ad- 
mirable connexion and dependence on each 
other, that — (I want words to exprefs my- 
felf ) — which we find throughout the works 
of the Divine Architect of Nature ; — Now 
whatever tears any fart of refemblance to 
this, either m the works of Art or ia 
matters of Science* will always produce effeSi* 
pf thejame kind, which indeed fhall be pro* 
fprtionabie to. their caufes — Let it then be 
remembered, that there is in Geometry fuch 
a beautiful arrangement, and connexion of th£ 
Several parts, together with fo fine a variety 
of. fubjeBs rifing one upon the other and 

V 

adapted for the exercife of the fublimeffc 
faculties, as we may look for in vain in the 
other branches of human Learning — But. 
of this enough. 

Mult aqua prat ere a tibi pojfum cammemoranda 

Argumeztiajidem diSlis conradere nojiris : 

Verum zoimofatis bad vefiigiaparva fagaci 

Sunt, per qua;po£is cognofcere cat eta tuteS 

Uflon the whole, then, I would have you 
jeft fatisfted that you are now entering on- 

« * Lucrtt. i. 400, 

aa 
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ail ujeful and a pleajifig Science, arid &at at 
competent knowledge of it is , a thing w- 
#$zry to be acquired by all who wifli to go 
through a Courfe of libdral Education in the 
moil advantageous way. Suppofihg even 

you did not at Jirjl fee its diredt ufe and ten- 

* . . . 

dency, you fhould not for that reafon rejeflr 
it $ for believe me, you will perceive,' in 
time, that it has Co powerful, though perhaps 
infenfible, an influence upon the Mind* as to 
\ enable it to profecute other purfuits with 

greater Jlrength and advantage. Remember 

* . what I have told you before, that a haughty, 

impatient fpirit is no lefs an impediment to 
the progrefs of found Knowledge, than inda- 

* lence ,and timidity. Be not difcouraged at the 

firft fetting out, and I will venture to aflure 
you of fuccefs. Let me again remind you, 
that there is no Happinefs, no Virtue, no 

K Literary Attainments to be arrived at with- 

out manly refolution and perfeverance. 

Nunc animis opus, Eugenio, nunc petforefrmo. 

As to the method of ftudying this Science, 
I do not apprehend any difficulty. * Gom- 
mentators will be of no real Service to you : 

r. .. fa 
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At this time, however, every thing of that 
nature fhould I think be avoided — But here 
you have t a better guide to diredtlyou — 
Euclid has chofen the beft Problems and 
Theorems,,and has placed them in, perhaps, 
as clear and elegant a manner as poffibly can 
be. Many Jiave attempted to alter his 
feledtion and arrangement, but their at- 
tempts have only, fervejd to make his. excel- 
lence the more confpicuous. Be fure to 

m m 

fcnderftand his Definitions thoroughly— De- 
finition being what all Science is built upon, 
it is well known that the old Philofophers 

* of Greece have taken uncommon pains tq 
treat this matter with all poffible accuracy 
and precifi'on ; AriJiotle\% care in this refpedt 
is remarkable ; And Euclid, generally fpeak- 

. ing, is not deficient Have therefore,, in .'the 
firfl: place, (I fay it again) a clear and tho- 
rough Jcno-Wledge of ■ his - Dqfinrtions j after 
that, attention. is all that is neceflary/ and 
this cannot be difperafed with; Farewell. 
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LETTER IX. 



THE detached tractates of the ancient 
Hiftorians and Philofophers, which you 
lay you read at your Private Lectures, will 
do well to prepare the way for pcrufing with 
greater eafe and 7 advantage a regular Hiftory 
of the Greek and Roman Polity. No doubt 
your excellent Tutor will give you proper 
diredions as to the end and manner of read- 
ing them; yet here, as well as in other 
things, there are perhaps certain minutia, 
which, though fcarce worthy of his notice, 
ought to be attended to nevcrthclefs. It 
. fhall be the bufinefs of this Letter to glance 
at fuch particulars. 

There are many who admire the writings 
of Antiquity for no other reafon but becaufe 

all the world admires them : Whilft a few 
others, on the contrary, depreciate and un- 
dervalue them from the mere affe&ation of 
being lingular— So capricious a thing is the 
mind of man when not guided by unpre- 
judiced and cultivated Reafon ! . Now thefe 
perfons are equally in the dark with regard 

to 
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to the beauties of the Ancient Cdmpqfition ; 
the one being not able, the other not wijhing 
to uftderftand it. In truth there is need of 
a very correct taftc and judgement, to fee 
all its excellencies, and to relifh that genuine 
Jimplicity in which it is handed down to us : 
Yet he that is not capable of doing this/ 
cannot poffibly derive either pleafure or im- 
provement from reading the works of the 
Ancients : But they are highly productive of ' 
both; and it fhould be the great care of 
every one, devoted to fupport the character 
of a Gentleman, to fix upon and adhere re- 
folutely to that track which leads this way 
with greateft certainty; taking care, at the 
fame time, to avoid the enthufiaftic notions 
pf thofe who contend, that what is ufeful 
and elegant in Literature is to be found m 
where elfe hut in the productions of Antiquity. , 
The great . end of ftudying the Clajfics is, 
it is plain, to make them ufeful and. fubfer- 
vient to you in fupporting the dignity pf the 
flation you. are to fill in life. To do this 
effectually, you muft read them fo as to be 
able to fee their fever al beauties, and (yet 
without being a fervile copyer or a plagiarift) 
to transfufe into yoor own ftyle aad compos 

E a fitioa 
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/it ion fomtthtyg of their Jpirit and method* 
fometbing of their majejiy zxi&Jimplicity . Who- 
ever thus foberly analyfes thcfe great models 
will, it- is true," acquire lefs general arid 
fojbionable'le&ming, but, which fhould be the 
ftrft objed:, ,hp will treafure up a ftock of 
found knowledge j and having inured himfelf 
to a habit of reflexion, Will always have it in 
his power to. draw out and apply this know- 
ledge with eafe and propriety. 

. Again : In order fully to reap this advan- 
tage, we muft render thcfe writers eafy and 
agreeable to us, fo as to be able to enter into 
the true fpirit of their works : Here it is feen 
at once that to make onefelf at leaft a tole- 
rable mailer of the language in which they 
wrote is altogether a neceffary thing : And 
.this is not to be done in a little time or with 
a. little trouble; That, however, it is not 
injur mount able > many a worthy character of 
our own country and of our own times will 
both convince us and encourage us to the tafk. 
Now as to, the means of attaining thcfe 
points, let us look up in particular to the 
example of the claffical writers of Ancient 
Italy. In the philojopbical works of Cicero we 
ihall find perhaps not a great deal more than 

the 
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tlje thoughts and opinions of Fytbagorasf:o(i 
Plato, of Ariftotle, arid the other, Philofo-.: 
phers of Greece, judicioiifly feleded and ap- ' 
plied after his own way : * — The bee^ it has • 
been faid, though fhe culls her materials frorhj 
various and different flowers, works up Her 
honey fo as to make it have a tafte wholly * 
original and peculiar to itfelf : So perhaps in 
this refpedt we may fay of this great man.— ^ 
Homer, Hejiod, and TJbeocritus\/erz ctonfcfledly 
the luminaries whereby Virgil fleered his 
courfe. And upon comparing the Commen- 
turies di ^Julius Cafar with ; the Ariabafis of- 
Xenophon, we (hall be inclined, it is pro- . 
bable, to give no. lefs praife to the imitative 
manner of the Roman than to the original 
work of the accompUJhed Scholar of Socrates. 

. Thfefe and every other fubfequent writer of* 
credit and correftnefs had fome model before 

1 ' 

a So much indeed is repeatedly confefTefl by hknfelf — See dt 
Nat. Dcor. I. 4 and 5. — his Tufc. Qii<efl.— his Academ. Quafft. 
and his De Fin. paffim. We (hail find him alfo endeavouring 
to imitate his favourite Plato both *ith regard to his fiibje&s and . 
his manner of treating them. "His chief defign was to give 
his countrymen, in their own- language, a Hiftory of the An- 
cient Phitofophy, rather than any fyftem of 1 has own, and 
explain to them what, the o]d Philofopbers had faid or written f 
on thofe fubje&s that were confidered molt important." 

E 3 ' This 
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them: This indeed they ftudied to imitate* 
but they did it with the band of a mafteri 
borrowing fomc particular graces, according 
to the nature of their fubjeft and the idiom 
of their language. 

Horace acknowledges that Arcbilocbtu was 
the pattern he followed in Iambic Poetry, 
and tells you what ufe. he made of him; 
defending at the fame time . the . merit and 
propriety of fuch imitation : ' 

" ■ " ■■ numeros zmmosque fecutus 
Arc Bike hi, non res et agenda verba Lycamben. 
Ac tie mefoliu ideo brevioribus ornes, 
Quod timui mutare modos et varmints artem. * 

But after what manner did thtyjludy thefe 
models ? Not, we may be fure, through the 
medium -t>£ abridged or tranfiated copies of 
• them* It is true indeed that Cicero and 
others ufed to tranflate Greek Compofitions 
in order to form a good ftyle ; but they never 
dreamt of doing it with any further views, 
or of facilitating tor others the apquifition of 
the orginal language* This was the inven- 
tion of a more indolent period, when man- 

• Lib. t. Ep. 19. 

kind 



kind became too IHUefs to exert properly 
their intellectual powers. % ; 

Mowfcver fcryiceable Tranflatians may have 
been at fomt particular period, or eonfidered 
in* fogne particular points of viqw ; yet from 
the time they have been looked upon as ne~ 
ccflary afMants to young learners, I am fully 
perfuaded, in my own mind, that they have 
not only retarded the progrefs of folid Eru- 
dition, but have greatly contributed towards, 
the engendering of that falfe, fhowy, and 
mixt fort of Literature which is now fo 

much, in fathion— » Indeed the one is the 

» 

confequerue of the other. If we caft our, 
eyes fyut a hundred years back, we fliall 
find that the dead languages were much 
itoore generally understood then than what 
they are. at prefent. The crudities which 
we are now daily peftered with muft be. 
owing to this decay 6f found Learning.. 
An4 what caufe is to be affigned for this 
fpqedy and ma^ijfeft decay ? . Several, per- 
haps, co-operate : But the general and wrong 
ufe that is made of Tranflations, is not I 
think to be confidered as one of the leaji 
efficient. 

It 
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It may be faid,- that numerous and plaufiHe 
are the arguments which have been ad- 
variced in fupport of a contrary opinion^-— 
True— But they are far from being -ftfong 
or conclufive ; and moft of them are over- 
thrown by this fingle obfervation, if proper- 
ly examined and followed through ail * its 
confequences : " That way of learning mail 
be the beft and moft; feciure, which cames 
neareft to ' the method of iimejiigathn* >: be- 
caufe here there is room left for the right 
exeriife of the intellectual faculties ; arid -it 
is only by the right exereife of thefe, thaC 
the knowledge- of any Language* as well as 
of any liberal. 'Art or xSeknce* can finely i 
though tpcrhap;^jtt^; . be : acquired;'-' » Ta 
proceed 1 any softer' way is to add to, inftead 
of removing* tjbat dafknefe >nd inability of 
due exertion, withiwhwh 6uf : underftanding' 
iff natqralFy attended.* . , - ..i 

: When, • therefore, perfcn* ' run over ih£ 
writings of the Ancients in a hafty manner, 
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- * The celebrated Dr. Bujh* tWa, w,ho not one, I fappofe,, 
had greater capacity or experience with regard to the inftrudhon 
of young men, feems to have been convinced oB the- bad ten- 
dency of tranflations ; for he would never allow, it is fa id, the 
ufe of any thing befidei the bare original, fairly and corredlly 
printed, 

without 
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without underftahding either their language 
or the full excellency of the compofition, 
they put one inmihd of thofe petits maitres 
of Vttiodern times, who think to preferve 
hfcalth, arid get vigour and activity to their 
lungs and tiaufcles by riding out on every 
occafion in fome eafy vehicle of modern* 
lutoury afld refinement— It was not thus that 
tke-J?w^. Youth attained to any eminence 
in* th^ir Literary E*ercifes, or ifr the Field 
of Mars. 

If tranflations mud be read, let them be 
read by way of amufetnent, and not with a 
view; of underftanding an ancient writer, or 
of learning his language. In thefe things 
they will certainly prove defe&ive. Of the 
few that I have read fince I became capable 
of forming any judgement on things, thofe 
of Xenophon's AnabafiSy done by Spelman, 
and of his Cyropedia; by AJhly, and that of 
Virqil, by Warton and Pitt, arc the only 
ones I met with, which feemed to preferve 
any thing of the true elegance, arid majefty, 
and Jimplicity of the original. ' The merit of 

» 

our famous translation of the Iliad and 
Qdyjfey, is perhaps juftly pointed out by Mr. 

Blackwell, 






L. 
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JtiackweUf where he fays, " That Pope ha* 
taught Homer to fpeak Englijh incomparably 
better than any language but his own, w 
Tbefe tranflations, zsA fucb as theft, toge- 
ther wjjh the annotations fubjoincd to them, 
may be read, during leifure-hours, -with af 
degree of pleafure and improvement* 

Dr. Jobnjbn indeed obferves, " That the 
Homsr of Pope, as well as the Anacreon 
of Cowley, has admitted the decoration of 
fome modem graces, by which he is un- 
doubtedly made more amiable to common 
readers; and, perhaps, if they would ho- 
aeftly declare their own perceptions, to far 
the greater part of thofe whom Courtefy- and 
Ignorance are content to ftile the Learned?" 
This obfervation is, perhaps, rather vague 
and dogmatical : However, {here feems |o 
be much troth in it : But this is to be attri- 
buted to nothing with more juftice than to 
that mifshisvous pra&ice of encouraging the 
ufe of tranflations, which naturally. tends tft 
give the unwind an indolent, and carelefs turn,, 
and a dtftajte to the labour neceflary for the 
attainment of the original language. And 



* 

* In his Inquiry into the Life and Writings if Homer 
b See his Life of Cowley* 
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befides, it is too generally fuppofed, " th^t 
modern Erudition hath fuperfeded and ren- 
dered ufelefs an acquaintance with ancient Au- 
thors." When fuch a pradtice and fuch a 
fuppofition prevail, or are even countenanced, 
where is the wonder that Pope fhould be 
more eagerly Tought after than Homer 9 or 
that Cowley fhould be allowed to have tuned 
the Lyre of Love with greater Ikill than 
Anacreon? 

I am perfuaded, however, that he who 
has naturally what may be formed into a 
corredt tafte, will, with a moderate know- 
ledge of Greek and of ancient manners, (for 
the one is as necejfary as the other) derive. 
much greater pleafure from reading the, 
Jimple* energetic language of Homer* than 
what tixzfmoQthly -flowing Englijh Iliad is ca- 
pable of affording even to " a common rea-' 
der : a " And the forming of fuch a ; tafte 
fhould be attended to in time, before the 

« 

• Cervantes, with his ufual humour and good icnfe, obfervcs, 
That to read* an Author in a tranjldtion is like viewing a piece ' 
of Ficmijh Tape/try on the wrong fide, where, though the figures 
are diftinguilhable, there are fo many ends and threads, that 
the Beauty and ExaBn'efs of the Work is. obfcured, and not fo 
advantageoufly difcerned' as on the right fide of the hanging!. 
Sec Don Quixote, Part II. 62. 

palate 
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» * * 

palate is vitiated with the lefs wholefome' 
flavour of modern Literature. - 

Thefe things I fpeak from my own expe-' 

»* « ** - 

rience : And I have dwelt the longer on the 

* * * 
fubjeft, becaufe you ,are now at 'full liberty' 

cither to ufe Tranflations or not * If you do, 
be affured that it* is not the way to reap 
folid advantages; you may perhaps read 
more, but you will Jludy lefs : If, on the other 
hand, you refolutely avoid them, there will 
be no reafon to repent : And, furniflied as 
you are with the principles of the two lan- 
guages, and with no inconfiderable flock of 
words, if you fit down with a mind willing 
and determined to wade through a few diffi- 
culties, having your Scapula or Aihfwortb, 
and Potter's or Kennett's Antiquities by 
your fide, believe me, neither Greek nor 
Roman Clqfjic will have any obftacles to 
throw in your way; but, foftening that 
harfii vifage' which Cowardice or Ignorance 
fuppofes them to wear, they will foon be- 
come moft agreeable companions* And 
whilft you expand your mind and render it 
Jit for general inve/iigation by thus exerting its 
powers, you will, at the fame time, gra- 

. dually 
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dually acquire an accurate knowledge of 
thofe two claflical languages which have 
been the delight and admiration o£ fucceed- 
ing ages. Farewell, 

PHILANDER. 



LETTER X. 



Q 



UITE in a reverie this morn- 
ing: — absolutely unfit for any 
thing which requires the leaft thought or 
attention? — I will, however, try to compofc 
myfelf fo as to give you an account of the 
manner in which I have been trifling thefe 
two days laft paft : And for doing this, your 
favourite Author will abundantly excufe 
me : You remember how he writes to his 
^beloved Virgil: 

Mifce ftultitiam confiliis brevem : 

Dulce ejl defipere in loco. 

Our common friend, the gay and fprightly 
Hilario, came to fee me about a week ago. 

On 
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On TBurfday laft he and I falKed forth a 
partridge-fhooting, ~ a divcrfion which we 
"arc both fond of. Havifig ranged the fields 
for fome hours, not without much fport and 
fuccefs, wc found ourfelves hard by the 
houfe of the good old Philoxeniis. Was you 
but acquainted with this worthy Gentleman, 

you would perhaps fufpeft that our game 
did not cafually lead us this way. His 
greateft happinefs is to adminifter comfort 
and pleafure to thofe about him. To a 
great flock of found and elegant Learning, 
he joins all the hofpitable and benevolent 
^qualities of honeft Axylus — one of the love- 
•lieft chara&ers, in my mind, The Poet 
ever delineated ; and that he has done in 
two lines: 

A<pvetot f&ioroto;$t)w Pip ctvS-pcomai 9 
Ilanat ?*f (piAwxw, oJisr vn cut** vcuw. 

Here we met a neighbouring Gentleman, 
and the fenfible Hortenjia, who had juft ar- 
rived with hef only daughter, the amiable 
Clara. Pbiloxenus was of the happieft of 
men. Between walking, and a lively and 
rational converfation, we pafled the after* 

. » Iliad Z. 14. 

noon 
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noon in a manner the n*oft agitable: Had 
the mifanthrope, Timon, been there, his, 
heart muft have again felt fome of its na~ 
Jural emotions. 

Soon after tea, " Philander, (faid Hor- 
tetifia>) you have juft feen what difficulty I 
have had to prevail on our hofpi table neigh- 
bour to leave his houfe for but one. d«y» 
and come to celebrate Claras birth-day to- 
morrow : You know I don't mind fuck 
things,-*- only I think it may give rife to a 
little harmlefs mirth: And Pbiloxenus and 

* 

yourfelf have taught me, that it is our 
greateft wifdom to make our abode on this 
earth . as fmooth and eafy %s poifible, and 
that nothing can do this like Philanthropy* 
and Innocence, and Cbeerfulnefs : Now, Sir, 
having finifhed my preface, (proceeded fhe, 
f nailing) will you be fo good as to carry 
this Card, which I intended to have fent 
from hence, to your mother and our young 
friend Catb arina : -— And, Gentlemen, if you 
would be pleafed to attend them, I cordially 
give you the fame invitation/' — " And we 
moft cordially accept it," replied Hi/ario, 
before I had time to {peak, riling nimbly 
from Jiis chair and making a profound bow 

to 
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to Eortenfia.-^'* A thought has juft come 
into my head" — (continued he, in his rat- 
ling way,) " I muft inform you, Madam, 
that I have fome little fkill in mufical mat- 
ters — you have perhaps <• obferved already 
how fond I am of ipeaking of my own ac- 
complishments -~ however, be that as it 
will — what I was thinking of is this: 
That I fhould put my German Flute in my 
pocket, and Philander put ih his a pretty 
little Ode on this happy occafion; for this 
friend of mine makes verfes, and (hoots 
partrigdes with fcqual fkill and dexterity : J 
will fet it to mufic; then this lady fhall. fing 
it, — this fhall play the Harpfichord,— this 
the Guitar, — and I myfelf will play the 
Flute — and thus, Madam, we fhall fpend 
the day moft glorioufly : — Ladies, what fay 
you to the motion?" — €t A better mtition, ' 
•(exclaimed Philoxenus) there cannot be': — 
It requires no amendment, and will be car- 
ried without a divifion : — Clara, my girl; 
thou muft not objed to it-— 'tis entirely in- 
nocent : — Go, Philander, and invoke your 
Thalia ;— my Carriage fhall be at your Villula 
Tu/culana by eleven to-morrow morning to 

fetch 
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fetch yopr mother £nd fitter : -*-you and your 

friend Vfwy come on foot." : 

See what an auk ward fituatioji tfiis rattle- 
pate brought me into. I declare^ I had not 
tagged % couplet thefe ten yeai;s— afi cm- 
ployment fit for mere boys and ,guls-*— and 
what could one fay on a fubjedl fo hackneyed* 
and fo barren .of every thing new: But here 
one was obliged to comply ; for it was not 
pqflibleto g^t off without being very rude 
indeed/ and Spoiling at the fafaie time a 
fcheme which promifed fo much harmless 

amulement. 

■ • . - « • ■ ■ - - * * ■ * 

Tq be brief; We met at. Hoeteufia'f. 
ThcYe'was a fplehdicf company : The .birth- 
day Ode was played with much parade and 
good humour: We dined: We drank tear 
We fang : Wc danced : In a word ; we ce-» 
lebratcd the Eighteenth of OSiober with as 
much joy and feftivityj^s if 'We hjid been 
celebrating the Eighteenth of January, which 
we always do, in oar humble way, arid always 
mean to do, as long ds our amiable Qu een 
remains on this earth* 
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I ana afraid you would accufe m^^of fome- 
thing which fhould not be in a plain, honefl: 
friend, was I not to fen4 ypu this Ulujirious 

F ' " ode: 
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bde* I will therefore inclofc it. However 
defpicable you taay centider it, it Cdft me 
more cudgelling of, my brain than you can 
eafily imagine :— when accompanied with 
the foft and moving notes of Hilario> I'aflbre 
you it 'had no paltry effect : He dilpatched 
his part in* refs; than an hour;— he excels, 
you know,' in all the fuperfaial, but agreeable 
accomplishments 5 apd his abilities in the 
mufical way. are aftohifhiijg. /I was not ^blfc 
to Tend, it, you as he fet it, and, naked as it 
Is, you* muft read it with more thaa your 
ufual candour. — The metre of peiifive Ham* 
mondri love-km lays was adopted by the de*- 
jfire of Hilar io. Adieu. 



V E R S E S 

On the Birtb-Day ofC. B.JR /, 03, 1 &, 

I. 

HAD I but Prior'5^/7/ to blow the reed, 
With warbling firains Fd ujher in tbh morn* 

Td celebrate with notes of mat chiefs meed 
fbt Day, when Clara, toveliefi Maid, was bom. 

Tbo* 
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H. 

Tbo' never ivamtd with true poetic fire, * 
Unfit f ft Jong, Unfit for bomeHeft 'by, % 

Tet Cibber-//M Ifeize th* unwilling lyre 
2* greet fair Clara** happy Natal Day,, - 

• - 

Forjb «wr^ BteAUTY with fucb Sex &E* combing 
Mdih e'en thy thoughts in fheafure\fmQtb toijlow?— 

That toell prvportidrid SJtkzpe^that* beav'nfy Mibd, 
WdnldcAUfi a Ifetobt^'s/M** ^reifo toploty*— > 

' " '^ • « ' ' TVV 
Tho' Spring's Fresh Fragrance pleafe us now 



no more* 
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^#0* Nature's gay embroil? ry f gih iofade ; 

7*^0* Summer's R'oSe-Ani!)-Lily Scenes are o*er. 

• • • ■ \ * \ 

And nil tb' Ambr6$ial CodLfcEss oftbejtiadei 

r ▼ • 

Mild 4^ tij m n - /<w > ■** J*fa ?f fipftftft jty**. : • 

jS//<fcf Smiling : 0/* withjkooth 9 &afe/licp#f£{-— 
Adieu f My t be Season*,, ji^bewaird adiep, \ c , 
jiiinceyhzkyoifrcbafws (till bloom** Cl^raVjg?^. 
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<<**</, Winter hodf ~ with ibll thy fudyrtr&in~ 

">#/ #tf//, /# mantle xladof wdtqh^t dyes I 
Z0 / all thy arrow* dart at thofein vain, 

TVbo'vefeen but Clara's Blush, and Clara's Eyes, 
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IT gives me pleafure to find that you dis- 
cover unexpected beauties in the Ele- 
ments o£ Euclid. You begin alio, you fay, 
• - fo perceive how the ftudy df the Chffics 
, tends rioi lefs to meliorate the heart, than 
— to correct the judgement and form a good 
tafte — - Thefe are the great ends of ftudying 
them ; and the confideration of becoming 
well acquainted with thofe fine languages 
in which they wrote (especially the Greek, 
as being of all others moft the effeft of art 
and philofophy) ought to be an additional 
encouragement to the reading of them. 

There is fcarcc heed of apprifing you of 
the excellency of this language : You muft 
foon fee it yourfelf : However, there can be 
no harm in endeavouring to confirm the 
* ' notion in you : With this view, therefore* 
I will try to recollect the little that I have 
_read or obferved refpe&ing the nature of the 
Greek Tongue, and (hall probably throw out 
a few general hints with regard to the ftudy 

\ of 
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of it — • Miftake me not — I by no means 
pretend to enter on a Philofophicai Inquiry 
into its ftrudture and original formation, or 
to point out even any of the numberlefs ad-- 
vantages which arife from being accurately 
acquainted with it — Thefe things I leave to • 
abler Hands — To have contributed; in the 
leaft, towards making you read it fo as to be 
able, at fome future period, to undertake 
fuch an Inquiry yourfelf— this I ihall con* 
fider no unpleafant circumftance in my life 
— and this is my only aim. . . 

Language, then, in general, is the me- 
dium whereby we communicate the percep- 
tions of our minds to each other with greateft 
fpeed and accuracy : Like every' thing elf© 
belonging to< man, it is in its nature change* 
able and imperfeS : The feveral media for 
this communication have of courfe their pe- 
culiar excellencies and defeats: But none 
have been more univerfalfy and more jufily 
admired than the languages of the ancient 
Greeks and Ramans : It has been faid indeed 
that thefe are the only ones which have in 
tbcmfelves any real dignity $ and rythm % and 
harmony : Certainly they of all others pre- 
ferve the moil exalt meafurc and value on 

their 
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their word« and fyllablcs, and are capable of 
courfe of the fineft mufical periods. 

But it is allowed, on aU hands, that the 
Latin it in every rejpeft far inferior to the 
parent* language* Of all the languages ever 
known, it is perhaps in the Greek only that 
we' find the beft and moft copious Alphabet — 
that we meet with proper names for every 
thing without being compelled to the unne- 
ceffary ufe of metaphorical cxpreflions — 
and fee all. its. derivatives, and, it is proba- 
ble, all its roots and primitive words, de- 
duced from* no foreign fource, but all -con- 
tained within it/elf: For thefe, with num- 

# 

berlefs other reafons, the Greek Language 
is to be confidered as the fulleft and moft 
complete of any that we are acquainted 
% with : Compare it with any other wbatfoever> 
and; the truth of this will appear in the 
ftrongeft point of view. 

If* indeed, any human art, or feience, or 
acquirement, have ever arrived at any thing 
like perfe&ion, may we not in that light 
confider the lauguage of ancient Greece? 
Casing our eye over the extenfive plain of 
Literature, whatever meets us in the way 
appears, when l defcribed in this 1 admirable* 
language, in companion to any other, with 

fupemr 
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Juferior elegance £nd fr.ecj/fon. In the hands 
«f the Philofppher, the Poet, the HiftoriajVj 
the Orator, , the Mathematician, the % Phy-« 
iiologift — in a word*, in every ipecies <*£ 
Learning* it is no lefs aftonifhing thfin cu- 
rious to obferve with . what wonderful ptt- 
ablenefs it moulds itfelf, and with what 
accuracy it conveys their feveral fentioients. 

By this facility indeed with which they 
joined together.and compounded their words, 
they give in a Jingle fentence f often in a fingk 
word* zfull and lively deicription ; infomuch 
that it has been juftly doubted whether th$ 
jnind of the reader is mod afFefted by the 
impreffion of the thing painted to it, or 
his ear charmed with the rythm and bar- 
mony of the language, and the noble copi- 
oufaefs of its found. And thus is the 
Greek Tongue, (as one,* who thoroughly 
underftood it, obferves) from its Propriety 
$nd Univerjality, made for all that /; great, 
and all that is beautiful, in every fubjetf, 
and under every form of writing. 

Graiis ingeniunt> Graiis dedit ore rotund 

Mufa toqui*-* 

> '. 

» Mr. Harm—m his moft elegant book, Hxkmbs, IH. 5. 

. ' '*•'■■ Happy 
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Hftppy it was for the Greeks, who had 
naturally a fine genius for the Arts and Sci- 
ences, that at the fame time they- were fur- 
nished with a language copious and elegant, ca- 
pable of every variety of compofition, and full of 
nerves and majejly, fo as to be able to ex- 
prefs themfelvcs in a ftyle fomewbat worthy 
of their inward feelings, and obfervations. 
Did it not contain in itfelf fomething thus 
peculiarly excellent and noble, it would have 
been hardly worth one's while, perhaps, to 
beftow fo much time and labour on the ac» 
quifition of a dead language ; and, except in 
particular cafes, we fhould be the lefs in- 
excnfable for getting at the knowledge it 
might contain through a medium thetnoft 
eajy and familiar to us. 

The fobereft judges are of opinion that it 
is fcarce poffible to difcover from what Lan- 
guage the Greek derives its origin : Should 
it be faid that it originally fprang from the 
Hebrew or from fome other Oriental Dialed:, 

# 

yet all mud allow that it retains not a tittle 
of the genius and idiom of fuch a Dialed: ; 
but is to be confidered as a language, in 
(very refpedt, totally diflinSl : Indeed one of 
the CQrrefteft and moft elegant Scholars of 

our 
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our time and Country bbfertfes; That' it is 
quite of its own growth; " that it feems to 
acknowledge no parent-ftock, nor refemble 
any model more ancient' than itfelf ; that it 
feems, in fhort, as the Athenians ufed to 
fay arrogantly of themfclves, to be purely 
*t*%&w>." But the Superior excellence of it 
is to be attributed to the extraordinary dili-* 
gence and ingenuity of thofe^ who formed 
it : For the Grecians, naturally a moft witty 
people, »of a fine car, and living under a free 
government, cultivated and refined the mo- 
ther-tongue, whatever it was— whether they 
carried the firft principles of it into Greece, 
or was by them derived from fome neigh- 
bouring Dialed — - cultivated, I fay, and re* 
fined it in found as well as in expreffion; 
whilft the red of mankind were fatisfied 
with little more than being barely able tq 
make tbemfelyes intelligible to each other. 

Yet, nevwthelefs, a long time muft have 
elapfed before a Language fo copious and 
wonderfully excellent arrived at its perfe<5fc 
#ate: But there r are not many materials 
whereby to . tract its continual and pro T 
greffivec improvement:- Indeed the Inscrip*- 
7io Sigjea is, J believe, confidered as th? 
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only Book of the kind j and it is there we 
are to look for it in its rudefl, and moft 
ancient form. . So that wq (hall find it in- 
volved in a good deal of obfeurity before 
the time of Homer; and. in his writings it 
appears with its full fplendor;— in all its 
- perfection. He indeed fixed the ftandard. of 
the Greek Tongue, And though the parti* 
cular DialeSis formed themfelvea after him. 
and were perpetually changing' and divert 
fied by reafon of their wars and commerce, 
yet as thefe Wars, until the time of Alex* 
ander> were chiefly among one another, the 
general complexion of the Language con* 
tinued one and the fame* So then it did 
not lofe much of its purity, even as a fpeak* 
ing f language, for about the fpace of a thou* 
fand years : And thofe who wrote, imitating 
the uncorrupt ftyle of the old, Authors, ufed 

it with aim oft all its elegance and chaftenefs 

■> 

for above ftrtce that period; I mean till 
nfrtt Maboriiet 11* took Conftantinople : Ex- 
cept, howeVer 4 , ' among the learned Greets 
that were in this city, it had begtrn (as was 
juft hinted) to degenerate 1 a long time be- 
fore; for we are 1 told that, ate* early as th$ 

reign of Domitiato? even mere than thirteen 

Centuries 
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Centuries before the taking of Conflantmoplt, 
it ceafed to be fpoken with its true accent; 
ami pronunciation : As fopn indeed as the 
Roman Government was eftabljtfied in Greedy ' 
this degeneracy immediately took place : For 
the Latin ntmes of offices, terms of Law, &c, 
over-ran the old Greek Language; infomuck 
that we have Dictionaries of barbarous words 
in it as voluminous as thofe-of the true ones. 4 
• But .laying' afide enquiries of this nature,,' 
let us confider which is the moft. probable 
way of getting at the knowledge of it with, 
greateft eafe and certainty. 

As no advantages are to be derived from; 
an Univerfity-Education without a gramma- 
tical knowledge of the learned languages, 
you muft have, been already tolerably well 
grounded in the fundamental principles of 
the Greek and Latin: And yet what you 
feanlt in. School, was leprnt as. it were by 
rote, being then fcarce able to fee its full 
meaning, or tendency* or application. I would 
not therefore think it below my notice to 
read the Grammar (and that the compa&eft 
I could get) over again, with as much care as 

* See Dr. BcntUy's Diflertation upon Phalaris, p. 405. — 9 
DUTertation which abounds with genuine Wit and Learning, and 
ftonld bo read by every Greek Scholar. 

poflible, 
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po&blc, acquainting myfclf thoroughly with 
the flexions of the Nouns, with the figns 
and formation of the feveral Tenfes,* the 
Conjugations of the Verbs, and with the 
exaft meaning and property of the Middle 
Voice.* Unlefs one fets out in this manner, 
it is here as abfolutely impoffiUe to make any 
real improvement, as it is to understand the 
, Jublimer parts of Geometry without being well 
acquainted with the Elements of Euclid. And 
would it not be advifeable to lay by one half 
hour every day for putting in pradtice the 
method lately pointed out for learning Greek 
On the plan of Clarke's Introduction to Latin ? * 
Though it was principally calculated for 
boys in School, yet, as it is certainly the 
Jurejt, and, upon the whole, tht fpeediejl way 
to get a perfedt knowledge of the language, 
there is no need, in cafe you have not been 
already ufed to it, of being afhamed to 
adopt it. 

In being able to know the primitive, toge- 
ther with the fecondary and metaphorical mean- 

• An excellent Philoibphical account of the Tenfes it to be 
met with in my Lord Monboddo's Origin and Progreft of Lan* 
guage, Vol. II. 

h Kufitr de ufu Verbi Medii may be of fervicc. 
* By Mr. Huntingford, of New College, Oxford. 
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ing of the P*ep*fiti6ns* lies, it i* generally 
confefled, the great difficulty of the Greek 
Tongue. With the hopes of removing this 
difficulty, \n fome meafure at leaft, I will fend 
you an EJJay written on this fubjeft, which, as 
there were but few Copies of it at firft printed, 
is now become very fcarce — * It is, I think, 
well worth your perufai. As. we evidently 
cfee throughout the 'language a very ftrikihg 
analogy, the .method which this EJfay points 
out will, perhaps, affift you in inveftigating 
and afecrtaining the precife fignification of 
thAx&ber parts of fpeech as well as the Pro- 
portions. Nd fmalf advantage would be de- 
rived, were you to endeavour, juft by way of 

amufing yourfelf, to put in pradice what the 
ingenious Author did not live to accomplish. 

* My Lord Monboddo, who feems to underftand Greek as well 
a* his mother-tongue, teems to confefs at much. There is fome- 
thing began, fays he, upon this fubj4c\ (he means the Eflky 
affixed to this Letter) by an Author very eminent for his know- 
ledge of the language ; but which I regret is not finiihed : The 
ufe of the Proportions in compoiition gives a particular beauty 
and accuracy of expreffion to the Greek language. They ufe 
commonly enough .two of them, and fometimes three in com- 
pofition with their Verb, by which they defcribe fo minutely 
the action of the Verb, that it is really a kind of painting. 
Thus Homer, in describing water coming out of the foot of a 
rock, ufes the word farwu-fo-puy, by which is defcribed, 
i. its coming from below} 2. its coming out or gujhing; and 
laftly, its running forward. See the Or* and Pr. of Lan- 
guage, Vol. II. p. 176. 
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Nor let ' it : be iiippofcd that the Particles 
*re unworthy tiff attention : So far Qtherwife, 
rtb^t without knowing jtbdri proper jifc it is 
jnot poffible to; fee /all the beauties of the 
£}reek Compofxtion : 'Mr. Wood* , oMervey, 
jhat tbey.«te.to:HexaiEtteterVerfe # whatiraaH 
jftoocs ire io la piece of Mafoaryy rtfftdy *% 
hand toiill up theirafib and inttbftices,^zti& 
-fonnetf thofe.-pf a larger &±e ^ .dw^i&s^tb 
^ive a fmooth wmpaftnefc t6 Jthc jvhhok ; \fiut 
-they are by no means condehined to- thfc 
mcpktive duty : They contribute greatly «t> 
.the clearnifi of a Poet's meaning, as Well ate 
to the length of his T^/ : The beft Profer 
.Writers have in this refpeft imitated Homer, 
and we mud confefs that they have a great 
(hare in the connexion and perjpicuity, which 
is remarkable in thofe early productions. 

Devarius and Hoogeveen have written on 
the Greek Particles, and with great know- 
ledge of their fab)t&.*--Figerus on the! Icti^ 
oms x and Matt 'aire on the "Dialedts contain 

much information as to thefe points, — In 

i 

tracing out the changes, variations, and gra** 
dual progrefs of the different Dialers cbrififts 
no unimportant part of the ftudy of Greek : 

• In his EJaj on Homer. 

Although 
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Although ft be difficult to kirtw the etfaft 
period and maimer of foch variations taking 
place, and^ajt the niceties attending them'; 
jet: with care in ireadfng, bfefides ant accurate 
knowledge of the ehara&eriftical diftinftioris 
of eadh Dfafe&, you may form a general 
'•notion of the^tittie and place they Were m 
ufe, and alfo of the causes which gave 
them birth. ^ * 

Aad with: «g«d to the Quantity of the 
swords; a thing: by rio means to be negle&fed, 
MorrelTs learned Th*saurtj;s^ i$, I believe, 
the only pra&ical book upon the fubjedr. 
Hepbaftion is. too difficult Tor a beginner, and 
TCerentianus Maurus too tedious and pbfeurc. 

Thefe, and all other books of the like 
kind, are ufeful for referring to occqfionally, 
and they may ferve to give you ibme little 

• Had Ac Quantity of the fyllables been pointed out by fome par- 
titular marks, at for example, in t!ic Gradus ad Pamafum, this 
book would havebeen more generally ufeful ; for in order to reap 
any adviMage from it, as it is, one mould be acquainted with 
the diffgfent metres of the Greek Poetry, which for the moll 
part is Iheacquifition^of thofe only who have made considerable 
proficiency in the language, and not always of iliofe % — Since 
writing the above, I happened to meet with a fenfible little 
Pamphlet by Mr. Seale, of Chrijh College, Cambridge ; entitled, 
An Anafyfis of the Greefc Metres — which, I truft, will remove 
the obje&iona ufualk 'made to thofe who have written on this 
fubjed. ' " / r 

affiftance 
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tfliftance towards making you :&Qreek Scho- 
lar: But you muft not fprget that the <wbok 
of the matter depends f£/0^ upon ^irr crivn 
care and induflry ; — And in cafe you . pro- 
periy exert yourfelf, I have no •- doubt in the 
world but the ftudy of the Qretk will fopn 
become as entertaining as it is iti/lru&ive 
and pbihfppbicaL 

Such are the obfervations that have now 
occurred to me oh this topic : Should they 
fuggeft any thing ufeful to you, nay, wiCbss 
will be amply gratified. : 

' I • 
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E S S A Y 

O N TM E 

PREPOSITION 8 

OF THE 

GREEK LANGUAGE/ 

^Hiv lots \\*tfC*S°'S J^oLofS \ 

WHEN I firft began to give Leftures 
on the Greek Language, nothing 
gave me more uneafinefs than the manner in 
which I found the Prepofitions explained ; 
even by thofe who are very defervedly cele- 
brated, as the beft Greek Scholars of their 
times i fuch as Budaus in his Commentaries ; 
If. Stephens in his Thefaurus ; the Gentle* 
men of Port-Royal, in their Grammar ; and 
Vigerus, in his Idioips ; who is, in this part, 
die moft copious of them ill. Their man- 
ner, univerfally, is this. In the courfe of 
their vaft reading, they remarked the feveral 
Latin Prepofitions by which one and the 
fame Greek Prepofition might be neatly trans- 
lated, at different times ; and, in their books 

* It was written by James Moor, LL. D. Profeflbr of Greek 
in the Univerjity ofGlafgow; and read, as an Introductory EJfay 9 
to a literary Society in Gla/gow f at their weekly meetings within 
the College* 

G on 
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on the Principles of the Greek Language, 
they made a lull enumeration of all thefe, 
which they took to be fo many feveral fig- 
pificatioas of each Greek Prepofition; and 
with that they fecm to have contented them- 

■ 

felves, as a full explication of this part of 
the language ; without pointing out any one, 
as the natural, primary, and radical fignifi- 
cation of the Prepofition ; or attempting- to 
{how any c&nnexion, or analogy, between 
the feveral numerous acceptations which they 

affix to almoft every one of the Greek Prepofi- 
tions, even when governing the very fame 
cafe : Nay more, they have not fcrupled to 
affign to the fame Prepofition, while govern- 
ing the fame cafe, fignifications, fbmetimea 
entirely difparate, fometimes very nearly con- 
tradictory to each other, fometimes altogc- 
. ther fo ; without apprehending any imputa- 
tion from thence to the Greek Language, 
^as capricious and barbarous, in that part of 
it ; though in my opinion it would be fo, in 
the higheft degree, were th.it really the cafe. 
Thus they tell us that *r*p* fometimes fig- 
nifies contrary to * as v*fa> up £wiiv contrary 
to nature * fometimes that it fignifies com* 
pared imthi as atS-famt, <^t m aft* $**, 

Men, 
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Men, compared with the other animals, (&t$« 
Tfusoi &rk*f Qw, fays Socrates in Xenopbon % two 
fignifications quite difparate. In truth thd 
Prepofition fignifies neither on* nor the 
other , but really anftrers always exaftly to 
our Englifh Prepofition by^ or mar. 

So they fay that %xi fometimes fignifies 
ever, and fometimes under ; thus tm KAoofcf 
KMouffi, Sui Claudio Cajare: — Q*of i Em 
mm*», Dent Supra omnes. Thefc two figni* 
Stations agam are: contradi&ory, the one to 
the other. The word, howcvcr f fignifiea 
neither aver, nor under* but always upon 
ejfedtyyj whereas under is always expreffed 
by da*, and over by \&Hp. In fine, which 
is thei tooft furprifing of all, they tell us* 
all of th^m, that «r fometimes; fignifies *y, 
and/ Vice verfa, & fometimes fignifies *r; 
as g^tt^c&fj e# ivfJarn*: He was baptized 2iy 
Jordan :*— **-f*&Afr: otAjtb* B$r rn 2**tfu* : Ho 
fent toldiers Tot Sicily : — That is, that the 
Greek Language is fo rude, that it confiders 
mption to a place, and reft ;#n|hat place, as 
one: and the fame idea ; and exptefies both by 
either of the two words, indifferently* 

la making thejfe remarks, I do not mean*: 
in the leaft degree, to difparage the pains 

G 3 and 
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and labours of thefe very learned and commu- 
nicative men, to whom the world is indebted 
for the reftoration of the Greek Language to 
the Republic of Letters. Far from that, I 
hold their works in the higheft efteem, as fo 
many Treafures of their kind* And any 
one, who attempts to make any further im- 
provements for facilitating the knowledge of 
Greet, will -find thefe works to be fo many 
large ample ftore-houfes, copioufly filled 
witk almoft all the materials he will have 
occafion to ufe; and cannot but be ex- 
tremely thankful, that the unwearied induf- 

try of the former Scliolars faves him the 

■ • * 

tedious and toilfon»e kboftr of digging again 
for the fame materials, in the original mines. 
Thefe men began with what is undoubtedly 
the firft, grand, and moft neceffary ftep to- 
wards the recovery of the knowledge of an 
ancient language ; I mean their copious and 
ample enumerations of the feveral different 
acceptations of the fame word, ^hc only 
matter of regret is, that they refted there; 
without exerting ithemfelves to trace out, 
and explain the connexions, if there were 
any, between fuch different acceptations; 
and point out the tranfitions, by which the 

word 
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word pafled from one fignificatibn to another. 
For a Language, in 1 which there are really 
jk> fuch connexions, nor tranfitibns, and in 
which, to .one and the fame wbrd, there arc 
arbitrarily affixed, a number of oppofite, or 
even of different fignifications, deferves in 
my opinion to be accounted a language ca- 
pricious and barbarous, to the higlieft de- 
gree; and the inventors of it, a race of 
mortals extf emely favage, and of a very low 
^degree of rationality. 

But the world has not that opinion of the 
Greeks, and their language. Far the con- 
trary z They are allowed to have been a moil: 
ingenious people;, and t<> have cultivated 
and refined their language to the utmoft; 
even fo far, as to furniih, with eafe^ ele- 
gance, and perfect precifion, the fulleft range 
and comp'afs of expreffion, for the moft ab- 
ftrafl: ideas of the moft ftfbtile Metaphyfics. 
It was alfo known, that, (whatever might be 
the cafe with the Prepofitions) in the other 

parts of the language at leaft, there is every 

» 

where to be met with the moft elegant, eafy, 
natural connexion, and tranfitions from one 
acceptation of the! word to -another ; fo that 
x>ae perpeives, with eafe and pleafure, how 

G 3 the 
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the fecoftdafy one took its rife from the ptU 
maty* This might have afforded a pre* 
fumption, that the Prepqfitions were not Jin* 
gulat in this refpe&i though the connexion 
of their different acceptations was not* at 
firft fight, fo apparent as in fome parts of 
the Language \ and the great obftru&ion 
they occafioned to the compaffing a~ ready 
knowledge of the Language would feem to 
make the experiment of tracing out thefe 
connexions well worth trying* I refolved 
to attempt it at leaftj and that, with the 
Utmoft application t and even to perfevere in 
the attempt, though I fhould not be very 
fuccefsful at firft s being perfectly perAiaded, 
that, in a Language fo exquifitely fine in 
other refpe£ts> the fault would not lie in th? 
Language itfelf, as utterly deftitute of all 
analogy in this part of it* but would cer* 
tainly lie in my own want of ikill to trace 
put that analogy $ which perhaps might mend. 
I was, moreover, excited to make fuch 
an inquiry, as I found that I could never 
teach this part qf the Language, with any 
fort of pleafurc to myfelf, nor with any 
hopes of conveying any eafy» pr fatisfa&ory 
knowledge pf it to my fcholars by purfuipg 

the 



the method of the Commentators * above- 
mentioned : that is* for example, when, in 
one fentence of an Author, there occurs the 
exprefiion ta vm ifn$ ; to tell the fcholars, as 
a fufficient explication, that * the Prepofition 
tor* governs three feveral cafes, and has many 
various fignifications with each cafe : parti- 
cularly, with the dative it oftimes corref- 
ponds to the Latin Prepofition Penes, in' the 
power of% as here, to, w$ q*u, the things m 
my power. By and by, the very fame words 
may occur again in an Hiftorian, when one 
muft be content to fay, that, at other times, 
twt with the dative correfponds often with 
the Latin Prepofition Pone, behind j as here, 
r* «n tp* means the parts (of the army) be- 
hind me— the battalions in my rear. 

Such a way of explaining any part of a 
language appears to me to be equally dis- 
agreeable, and uncomfortable to the teacher, 
and to the fcholar* 

Wifhing then, of all things, not to be 
binder the neceffity of having recourfe to 
iuch an unpromifing method, I fer about 
this inquiry with all the earneftnefs I was 
capable of; and, as I had, in general, a 
notion, that, in perhaps all languages, each 

> 
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Word had, originally* fotpe one primitfoi* 
radical fignification; from which its othcf 
fignifications gradually . took their rife, by 
metaphor* and other natural analogies, ari- 
fing from the various modes of human in- 
tercourfe, commerce, war, laws govern- 
ment, &c. t I refolved to try, firft of all, 
whether this, perhaps, might not even be 
the cafe in the Greek Proportions* With 
this view, I ftudied them carefully in the 
pureft Authors, when occurring in the moft 
eafy, fimple, and natural expreflions. By 
natural I mean free, both from metaphor, 
and from any artificial turn of exprefiions 
and alfo free from any abbreviation, or; words 
left to be underftood. By purfuing this me- 
thod, I fancied that I had, at length, dis- 
covered both to each Prepofition one natu- 
ral, primary, radical fignification ) and which 
could, alifcoft always, be exprefied in one 
Englijh word ; and, at the fame time, that I 
could perceive the natural reafon, and foun- 
dation, why the fame Prepofition governed 
more Cafes than one. 

Having gone thus far with each Prepo- 
fition, not without fome fatisfaction and en* 

couragement to proceed, though far from 

being 
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being fully aflured that I was fight ; I took 
a careful review of them 'all, comparing 
thefe radical fignifications together* From 
which furvey of the whole, compared alfo 
with the flexions of Nouns, I imagined, that 
I did plainly perceive the true ufe and de- 
fign, in the Greek Language, of that part of 
fpeech called Preposition, viz. that the 
three chief circumftances of relation, or 
connexion, in human life are exprefled by 
the flexions of Nouns in the three oblique 
Cafes i and, that all other circumftances, of 
relation or connexion, are exprefled by the 
Prepofitions. By the Three chief circum- 
ftances pf relation, or connexion, in human 
life, I mean Possession, Interchange, 
and Action. Pojfejjion, or the relation be«> 
twe?n the Poffejfor and that which be pojfejfes, 
by the Genitive Cafe : Interchange, or, mu~ 
tual communication, whether of words or 
things, by the Dative Cafe : Aftion, or, the 
relation between the Agent and what he a&s 
upon, by the Accufative Cafe. All other re- 
lations were, I thought, in Greek exprefled 
by -the Prepofitions. Thefe other relations, 
all, refer to Reft or Motions Place or Time; 
aod are what the Schoolmen would call the 

* ■ 
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Accidentia Mot&s et Quietis; Loci et Temp oris. 
According to the mutual connexion between 
the ideas of Place and Time, all Prepofitions 
cxprefs place and time equally, though, per* 
haps, Place was the primary idea, or fignifi- 
cation in all of them* With refpeft to 
Motion and Reft; fbme Prepofitions exprefs 
only the one of thefe ; and then they govern 
only one Cafe. Others exprefs both*, and 
then they govern two Cafes ; one, when 
they exprefs Motion ; the other, when they 
cxprefs Rejl m By motion in this Inquiry into 
the fignification of the Greek Prepofitions, I 
always mean progrejjive motion ; or, in com- 
mon language, motion towards*. When a 
Greek Prepofition expreffes only motion, the 
Me Cafe it governs is Always the Accu- 
sative i or Cafe of the aSlive Verb ; by a* 
very proper and natural Analogy in Lan- 
guage ; as all external action implies motion 
towards that we aft upon. If my hand 
ftrike the table, it muft move towards the 
table. When a Prepofition expreffes only 
refi> ox Jiiuation* the one Cafe which it go- 
verns is Never the Accufative ; but always 
one of the other two oblique Cafes, *he 

Genitive, or Dative. When the fame P«- 

„ pofition 
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po&tion expreffes Both motion and reft, it 
governs Two Cafes; when motion* always 
the Accttfative* &s before ; when reft or fitu- 
ation, always one of the other two; not in* 
Urcbangeably but invariably i the One or 
.Other of the two. Thus the Greek tm> 
which anfwers exactly to the Englijh Prepo- 
fit ion upon, expreffes both motion and re/I. 
We fay equally, ". The Ball is Falling 
Upon the ground, or, is Lying Upon the 
ground: In Greek, * atyou&t mMn %m THM 
THN 5 and, % *fyu& kmxj tm ths ths : the 
difference of Cafe governed, expreffing dif- 
tin£ly the difference of acceptation meant; 
even fuppofe the Verbs ,wcre not expreffed* 
For, tm rip ym, by itfelf, would fliow that 
motion upon,, that is, progrejjiiie motion point- 
ing upon* was meant; and, %m *n$ y^,' reft 
upon* or, Jituation upon % but not interchange- 
ably, *m tn yn % if only reft, or fituation, was 
meant to be expreffed, and nothing further* 
Por when, befides the two Cafes appropri- 
ated to cxprefs motion or reft in general, a 
Greek Prepofition governs a third Cafe, it 
thea expreffes Jbme one particular and re- 
markable mode of the general fignification. 
Thus «ar with the third Cafe, the Dative* 

expreffes 
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expreffes chfe upon; either in place* or la 
/jot?; that is, next -behind, or next -after. 
For example ; €?n gjaw, when meant of place, 
fignifies next-behind me ;, when meant of //*»<?, 
next-after me. — - So Vno, anfwering precifely 
to our Englifli Prepofition Under, with the 
Accufative expreffes motion under 5 that is, 
motion tending under, or coming under ; with 
the Genitive, reft* or ftuation under. — The 
Ball is running under the table : *H trtycuyi 
ft&AoJbay wj T*r <t$xm£cut. — The Ball is lying 
ttnder the table, imnpifa>irt§if. rno like wife 
governs the Dative ; and then it expreffes 
~ fuch particular modes of Under, as we 
would exprefs by faykig, protected Under, 
fubje& Under, directed Under 'j as, %m ra nua, 
Under the protedion of the temple: xm r» 
$*t&h, fubje& Under the king : wro tj At^» 
Under the dire&ion of the Lyre. 

To give one inftance more— -eis and JLTOZ 
both fignify To ; but with this differences 
E# fignifies motion to, and that only; there- 
fore governs only the Accufathve: flfo?, on 
the contrary, Never a fignifies motion to; but 

. expreffes 

* This is plainly a mifiake ; for fl-gt* with the Accufative does 
figufy motion to, and that notjddom: He alfo forgot to'ob- 

Jcm its fignificatum with the Genitive* There are foroe other 
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Cxprefifes any other kind of R^tAtioN ta% 
being of the nioft general and extenfiye 
meaning of all the Greek Prepofitions ; and 
anfwering to the Englifh cxpreffions, relating 
to % with relation to ; wit A refpfSi to : and it 
governs the Aecufative, in this its principal 
and primary fignification ; but it governs 
alfo the Dative ; and then it fignifies thefe 
particular relations to which we exprefs in 
Englifh by the Words clofe to, or At ; or, by 
the words united to, joined to, added to. 
' Thefe particular, or fecoftdary fignifica- 
tioris I have only mentioned, at prefent, fo 
far as they make the Prepofition govern a 
different Cafe» The various other fignifica^ 
tidns of that kind will properly come in 
under another"' head of this inquiry, v To 
return. 

When I had, after a good deal of pains, 
got thus far in my fearch into the proper;' 
original meaning and ufe of Prepofitions in 

aflertions in this Essay which are not ftri&ly true, but I 
leave you to find them out ; - fo that you mould read it with care 
and attention— Thefe we are to attribute to the learned AuC 
thor's dying before he had time to execute his plan, or carefully 
revUe the little he had done.— I recommend it to you chiefly 9 $ 
becaufe of the method of analyfing the language, which it en** 
force* and points out* 

tho 
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the Greek Language, and began to indulge 
myfelf in the fancy that I was not miftaken, 
having confulted only the very beft writers, 
viz. Plato, Xenophon, and Demo/lAenes; yet 
I wanted ftill, if poffible, to put myfelf out 
of all fcruple, or, doubt ; whether, in thcfe 
fignifications, which I had affixed to each 
Greek Prepofition, as its proper, natural, and 
primary meaning, I might not hare ftme* 
times been deceived, by metaphor, artificial 
turn of exprcffion, or figure of fpeech, which 
had efcaped my obfervatiocu To make Aire 
of this, J refle&ed, at length, that if they 
really did fignify as I had conjectured, I 
ihould find them fo fignifying, aijdin- foci* 
conftrudtion, and that perpetually and invar 
riably,, clear of all metaphor or figure i in 
thofe writings, where the whole fubje& waj 
entirely relating to time and Place} Motion 
and Reft; Situation* Pofit*on> arid Figure i 
that is, in Books of Mechanicks and Geo* 
inetry. Withthis view I immediately turn- 
ed over Arijlotle's Mechanicks,. and Euclid's 
Elements. There I had the pleafure to find 
my conjedtures completely verified, to the 
utmoft of my expectation. My fatisfa&ion 
was the greater, as my anxiety to conquer 

this, 
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this, the moft difficult, and moft ] trouble- 



fomc part of the Greek Language, had been 
very great. 

Being now perfe&ly at eafc as to the pri- 
mary and natural fignifications, I applied 
myfelf more cheerfully to ftudy the fecon- 
dary and artificial ; that is, to deduce them 
from the original or primary. Sucoefs i» 
that ftudy depends upon a proper attention 
to the genius of the Greek Tongue, in the 
many beautiful, fimple, natural, and eafy 
ways it takes to abbreviate expreffion ; and 
to free language front the difagreeable and 
unheceftary cumber of a multitude of words 
to exprefs ideas, which, though complex, 
are yet common $ and which, without load- 
ing the ear with the tedious enumeration of 
all the feveral words expreffive of all the 
Ampler ideas which form the complex idea, 
can* readily and with perfect precifion, be 
apprehended by a proper fele&ion of a few 
words* In cafe I be exprefling myfelf ob- 
fcurely, I fhall mention one eafy, remark- 
able example, from a moft elegant writer, 
Euclid. You make a full enumeration of all 
the words, when you fay, " The parallelo- 

gramraal, rectangular fpace, contained by— 

or, 
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or, in (jreei, to wym Tr^AAjjAayg^p^, oft** 
ywm TTtfiixof^im \jzm. But Euclid, as foon as 
he has, by a few expreffions more complete, 
made his reader well acquainted with this 
complex idea, very elegantly, as well as 
very judicioufly, abbreviates the language 
for conveying it, into the moil fimple ex- 
preffion of TO c rnoj the jirji a»d the loft 
word; an expreffion, the fartheft in the 
world from technical; being, on the con- 
trary, exadly according to the fpirit and 
genius of the Greek Language. 

So, alfo, juft in the fame manner, Euclid 
has H 'XQD, for tiycovtct nyivxpp&n \jzn$ and TO 
AIIO, for to TtTpayavov ivcLy&ypa/Afitm oltto. 

By attending to this part of the genius of 
the Greek Language, I found, in time, that, 
in every one of the Greek Prepofitions, all 
the feveral metaphorical, or fecondary figni- 
fications, in whatever difparate, or even con- 
tradi&ory ways, they may come to be trans- 
lated in another language of a different 
genius 5 and which, in conveying briefly a 
complek idea, may often, among its feveral 
fimpler ideas, fde<& for exprtfling the whole 
fome one, quite diiferent from (bat one, 
whieh the Greek fele&sj yet, ftill f in the 

Greek 



Greek itfelf, thefe fecondary figriifications, 
may, all of them, be properly deduced from 
the primary , by an analogy, not only plain, 
(imple, and natural, but cv^n elegant and 
beautiful j as might be expedted from the 
fine fafte and ; genius of the People. 

1 fliould next go on to exemplify this 
tfrtoughotit all the Greek Prepofitions ; and 
indeed, even pripr to that, I (hould firft 
enumerate their original fignificatitas $ as ex~ 
preffing the modes of motion, and of reft j 
pofition, or fituatidnj which I commonly 
do, by the familiar pra&ice of fhooting at 

butts i considering the arrow, firft, in its 

.1 

motion, or flight towards the mark* as 
likely to hit, or mifs ; and how far, and in 
what refpefl: to mifs ; as by going over, un- 
der, afide; coming near, going wide, and 
fo forth; then, after it is fixed, or at reft, 
its fituation with refpe£fc to the mark., 

But thefe I fhall defer to another oppor- 
tunity, being fenfible that I muft have al- 

> 

ready tired the company fufficieritly with a 
fubjeft fo dry, and tinentertaining, as a mere 
grammatical difquifitionl is likely to be. My 
excufe depends upon the complaifance bf 
the company ; and I hope tb$y will be fo 

H good 
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good as to remember, that when oft* is very 
much interefted himfelf in any thing, what-* 
$vcr it be, he is very apt to weary* other 
people with it* 

In cafe, however, spn y Gentlpman i pftfea3 
has the leaft curiofity to hfive this Theory 
(if you will give me leave to dignify a Ipw 
fjubjed: with a high name) applied to any 
particular exajnple,. I ftalj juft now> if it bo 
agreeable to the reft, of the QQropa»y> eiw 
deavour to fatjsfy him. 

November 30* 1764* 
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AS you are now engaged, during your 
„. . Private Le&ures, in preparing your- 
felf to read over with, all poffible adv^ntfige; 
the Hiftory of the Wars, apd Popular Bu-. 
finefo of the Ancients, it will not perhaps, 
be uftpleafant to you, to take at this time 
& general and curfory view of the revolutions 

«f their Literature.— This will prefent unto, 

* 

us 
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us a variegated fcene : For *& looking back 
on the events of former times, it ia <>b- 
fervable to. every one, that Civil Hiftory 
wears a much more uniform appearance/ at 
different periods, than that of Learning and 
Science ; The Arts of War and Goveftniaaerit 

^ are foraewhat iimilar in almoft every nation j 
and as they have no connexion With refined 
tafte and fentiment, they ftand their ground 
vnth more firatvriefs and uniformity than 
even the ufefuf or ntfefiary Arts : But thofe 
of the liberal and literary fort, proceeding 
from an elegant turn of miftdy and of courfe 
relifhed by the Fe& only* whofe leifure* and 

fortune* and genius fit them for fuch amufe- 
ments y are frequently of no great extent or 
vigour, and are liable to be varied by educa- 
tion and example, and are fometimes indeed 
totally obliterated* 

Wkh regard to the country wherein Lite- 
rature wis firft known and cultivated,- in any 
regular mariner, learned men are not entire* 
ly of the* fame opinion : To Egypt* however,* 
we fecm to ftand indebted for thfe invention, 
and perhaps for the perfection of alrrfoft a}l 
the Sciences* as well as of thofe Arts, whofe 
principal tendency is to furnifti the neceffarieA 

H2 of 
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of life : But we fee little of the fine Arts 
before the rife of the Popular Governments 
of Greece: The Egyptians, though they were 
not entire Grangers to Poetry 9 Eloquence, and 
Painting, yet, it is certain, never cultivated 
thefe Arts with any great attention ; and, 
of courfe, among them they did not arrive 
at their full maturity : But Hufbandry, Archi- 
tecture, and many other of the ufeful Arts 
were carried to very high perfection in 
Egypt ; and their principles, as they ad- 
vanced towards this perfe&ion, were regu- 
larly analyfed and difcufled — Hence originate 
Geometry, AJironomy, and moft of the other 
Sciences.* 

Thefe continued in a very flouriftiing way 
in Egypt, till Cambyfes, that unworthy^ fuc- 
ceflbr of the Great Cyrus, carried his arms 
thither : Tempks, and Libraries, and all 
other Monuments of Piety and .Wifdom 
were every where totally demolifhed by thi$ 
Barbarian : This was a moft fevere blow 
given to Learning, and is the firft we have 
any account of ; b It happened about five 

* See Strabo XVII. fab ink. 

* See an elegant Chapter on this fubjeft in Orig. & Pr. of 
Language, VoL UL near the end. 

hundred 
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hundred and twenty years before the Cbrif- 
tian Era. . 

: About ten or fifteen years after, Pytha- 
goras opened his celebrated School in that, 
part of Italy called Magna Gracia. Luckily 
he had been in Egypt before the Perfian 
Conqueftj* and, having lived there fome- 
what above twenty years, brought with him, 
it is probable, the greateft part of the 
4 Egyptian Philofophy : Upon the reduction 

* 

of Egypt, hz is fuppofed to have been made 
plrifoner and carried over to Babylon* where 
he acquired the knowledgfc of Mufic, and 
all the learning of the Magi; and in his 
way from thence travelling over Greece and 
the adjacent iflands, he fettled at length 
Aear Croton in the South-Eaft of Italy: 
Here, I izy t under the aufpices of this 
Great Man, Science again raifed up her 
head, and extended her genial influence far 
and near. Thefe Schools are faid to have 
been demolifhed by one Cylon? a rich, worth- 
lefs fcoundrel of the neighbourhood, who 
with his infamous cabal difperfed the learn- 
ed men who ftudied there, and did all they 

*'Jamblicus de vita Pythagor*, cap. 4. U feq, 
* Jambliats (at fnpra) cap. 3 j» 

H 3 could 






could to exterminate thcqi from the face of 
the earth* 

From this time PJiilofophy continued in 
an unfettled ftate, till it broke forth with 
new luftre in the celebrated Groves of ^iea? 
demus. Plato, who had converged with ipme 
of the PytJbagoreaffs in Italy,* and having 
lived himself fome years in Egypt, was in 
every refpedt well calculated for the office 
he undertook: He h^4* moreover, reape4 
Angular advantage from the uncommon, 
yifdom of his mailer Socrates: And we 
know th^t his own natural abilities were 
wonderfuU— Hence the foundation of £hat 
^ftoniihing height which the Lib?r^l A?M 
^nd Science?, now attained in Greece : This 
Period was the Gqldejj Age of Literature :* 
Now we fee it fiourifhing in all its Majefty. 
But as foon as Greece became fubjeft to the 
ambitious King of Macedon, all the branches 
of this delicate Plant began to fhrink and 
kfe their beauty; And when the Romans 
again fubdued it, they faded ftill more under 
the rigid Difcipline of thofe , fevere Gob- 

* See Lacrtius in Plat* 

b Tkis Period flgas from about 450 to. 300 yean bt&rc Chrifl, 
taking in the Sp^e of afrout 150 Team*. 

querors. 



^uerbrfc.— Thus with its Liberty Greece 
loft its literary fame, and, in lefs than a 
Century after it became a Roman Province, 
it degenerated neatly into a ftate of Barbd- 
itfm~-8tc tranfit Gloria mundil — This was d 
Mow from which, probably, Learning hai 
been never able to recover. 

When the Romans had nothing left to 
tfdriqiter, the natural influence of Peace and 
kiches dtfpofcd them, at lengthy to imitate 
Hie noble productions of Grecian Ingenuity : 
And thus again the Sciences and fine Arts 

changed their fituation. 4 Iri Italy y though 
they arafe tb great eminence, yet they did 
not appear with their former vigour; nor 
did they continue for any considerable time : 
Neither the Government nor the native 
temper of die people were adapted to che- 
rifli and improve them: As they feem to 
have been at firft introduced from, a prin- 
ciple of vanity, and cultivated merely from a 
defire of emulation, rather than from genuine 
t*fte 9 fo it was no hard matter for defpotifm 
and a dreadful profligacy of manners to un~ 
dertaine them, and ' cheek their growth. 

* They wera iatrocbced into Italy, and begad to be adti- 
vated there about 220 years before oar Saviour. 

H 4 Here, 
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Here, however, they lingered in a languid 
and expiring way till the fouth century, 
when, by the inundation of the Goths* all 
that was Great and Beauttful was over* 
whelmed i— in fliort, almoft every veftige of 
Learning and Civility was in the weftern 

parts of the Empire totally obliterated. 

it 

Long, however, before this period, indeed 
before the Arts had been carried over into 
Italy > and not a Century after the time of 
Plato* fome Scattered rays of Science had 
begun to appear in Alexandria* where, under 
the patronage of Ptolemy Sofer and his fuc- 
ceflbrs, they collected 4lrength f and /hone 
for many ages with confiderabje Splendour* 
Although the Alexandrian Libraries, partook, 
in fome meafure, of the revolutions which 
happened in the Roman Empire, yet they 
Were generally in a very flourishing ftate, 
eny lofs by war or other cafiialties being 
foon Retrieved ; and that in the Serapion 
flood unimpaired, and continued to produce 
very great nien both in Government and 
Philosophy till near the middle of the 7th 
Century :* About this time the Saracens de- 

* $ep Oftjiff and Progrtfs qf Language, at before, 

» .» 
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taoliihed it/ when their Calif Omar gave 

orders that the books it contained flxmld be 

all burnt : The prodigious number of thefe 

Volumes may be inferred from their having 

fupplied with fuel, as it is well attefted; t 

foHftboufand public baths for the fpace of . * ! 

fix months. 

After this follows a long and a gloomy v 

interval: For more than 700 years* we 
fcarce perceive one faint glimmer of Litera- 
ture ; and what did appear, during this dark 
period, was amongft the very Barbarians, 
who destroyed the Alexandrian Libraries: 
For the Saracens, about a Century and a 
half after their mad behaviour in Alexandria* 
became wonderfully fond of Grecian Learn- 
ing, efpecialjy the Philofophy of AriJlotk% 
and being fpurred on and patronized by 
their celebrated Calif Almamums, they cul- 
tivated it with confiderable fuccefs. If the 
Wsft was at all illumined with any ray of 
Science, during thefe ages of ignorance and 
horrid darknefs, it mull have been derived 
from the Arabians j who, when they had 
(if iven the Goths put of Spain and Sicily 9 

* About A» D. 643. 

came 



came in large bodies and fettled ra thofe 
countries. Their fondnefs for Ariftotle ftill 
continued, and arofe at length to a tnoft 
extravagant pitch; infomuch that every 
School was engaged in explaining him, and 
fcarcely minded any thing befides: Henc6 
the origin and appellation of Tbe Scbolajik 
Do6tors*-rTbe Scbolajiic Writers. After this 
period, (it has been obferved/) the European 
Cbriftians profited much by the Arabian 
Learning, and were highly indebted to the 
Saracens for the improvement they made in 
different parts of Philofophy. 

But ftill, as their principal Authors, theif 
Aver roes and Avicenna, are known td con* 
tain little more than dry and obfeure com* 
ments on the Acroatic Works of Atifltfk) 
it may be laid that all human Science and 
Erudition, properly fo called, had its abode, 
as yet, amongft the Greeks in Conjiantindple. 
When this city was taken by the TurAs,* the 
learned men it contained fled from thofc 
Barbarians y and finding refuge in Rome and 
other parts of Italy, they propagated thfoagh- 
out the weftcrn world the Qre4k language* 

I See Mofheim's Ecckf. Hift. 9th and 10th Cent* 
b This happened, A. D. 1453. 

and 
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and with h a right taflc for the Grecian Art* 
4IH? Sciences — 

* 

Hinc prifca redeunt Artes — felicibus hide :" 

Ingeniis aperitur iter, defpeftaque Mufa 

Cotta levant —~* f 

They no where met with fo favourable a 
reception, as from Alphonfus VI. b and fome 
other Neapolitan Princes of the Hpufe of 
Arragon ; e and more particularly in Florence, 
from the celebrated Family of Medicis. 
Hence that fpot became, in a manner, the . i 

center of the fine Arts and Sciences, and 
the general rendezvous of all candidates for 
literary repute ; La To/cane alqrs etait eh 
Jtalie ce qu* Athenes avait ete en Grece.* 

Thus Ancient Learning fpread itfelf with 
incredible fwiftnefs all ovej* Europe: And 
the Art of Printing,* which had been in- 

V 

a Claud. De Laudibus Stiliconis — Lib. 11 fab init. " ' 
* Giannone's Hijtoire Civik d» Rcya&fo at Naples. ^tyO*** * t 

' See Mo/hinfs- Ecclef. Hift. XV. Cera. 
d Voltaire's Lewis XIV. p. 17. 4*0. 

e Laurent Cojjter^ invented wooden types at Harlem about 
A* D. 1440. Qenjleifcb and Guttcmkrg, not many years after, 
carved metallic ones at Mentz : Thefe, though an improvement 
on thofe of Cofier, were yet imperfeft, beaufe they were often 

r- 

vented 
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tented but a few years before this time, has 
been the means of diffeminating it far and 
wide, and of placing the Treafures. which 
contain it out of the reach of the rapaci- 
ous hand of Time, and perhaps of every 
earthly Power. 

After the Period juft mentioned Ancient 
Literature jnet with different reception in 
different countries, and has been cultivated 
with various fuccefs — r No where with more 
focce& than in England : But we cannot fay 
that it is now in a flourishing ftate among 
«rs; for, however enlightened we may call 
thefe days, all competent judges of t the mat- 
ter will I believe readily acknowledge that 
in the lafl Century, and in the beginning of 
this, there was much more found and Jolid 
Erudition then than w? find at frtfent : — In 
the room of it there is fucceeding another 
fpecies, fhowy indeed and fplendid, but vain, 
empty, pernicious. 

It would be ufeful as well as amufing to 
enter more minutely upon this hiftory, and 

^netprf. The invention was afterwards perfected by Schntjcr 
al Strasbourg, who caft the type* in an iron-matrix, engravo) 
with a puncheon. See a Note of Dr. JAadaint's (in Mqjhcim'i 
Ecdcf. HifL. as above) quoted from Mccrman's Origjines 7>- 
fegrafhicm* 

to 
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to inquire into, or rather affign more at 
large (for they are pretty obvious) the parr 
ticular caujes of thefe feveral revolutions: 
But this fliort iketch mufti fuffice for the 
prefent: And from this you may obferve 
that we are principally indebted to the 
Greeks for the Learning which we now en- 
joy, that people haying been of all others 
the mod zealous in the propagation of it* 
and advancement. 

The writings which their firft-rate Au- 
thors have left us contain the beft rules for, 
juft Compofition, and are themfelves the 
beft examples. If you wifli to form a good 
ftyle together with a coiyeft tafte and judge- 
ment, fpend as much time as you can in the 
reading of them. Though the Latins had 
little more to do than to imitate thefe, yet they 
are no plagiarifts, but have an original man- 
ner of their own ; and feem, foe the mod: 
part, to have derived their obfervations from 
the fame unexhwfted fource — from Nature 
(that is) and the independent exertion of 
their own Minds. They were guided in the 
main certainly by thofe their ingenious pre- 
deceffors •*«- Indeed to have deviated from 
them, would have been to deviate from 

Nature, 
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Nature, and from tbe ftandaxd of all hu- 
man Perfe&ion. 

By being converfant with theie Writers (if 
I may thus fpeak without digreffing too much 
from our fubjefifc) you Will find from expert*- 
ence, that the pleafures of the uriderjtariding 
have more force, more confltmcy, more variety, 
and much mort dignity in them than thofe of 
ifrisfenfes: Hence it is of greater importance 
to cultivate and improve* fuch intelle&ual 
connexions than any other whatsoever. 

A competent knowledge of* fhefe fre- 
quently prevents the gay and focial mind 
from degenerating into dullnefs or debau- 
% ' cberyi and befides teacftirtg us how to relijh, 
and make a right ufe of the gifts of Fortune, 
this knowledge alone can enable us fo fill 
any liberal ftation in life with propriety 

*tnd refpeSl : — 

« * ; 

His animum fuctmge Bo*H9 %Jk fiumiitt largo* 
Plenus Pierio defundes pefivrr verba? 

. a Thtfe lines arr taken out of Petwnius Arbkeff: fii tb>» 
Author we meet with, a flower now and then, bat they gtow in 
fuch bogs and ftenchy. quagmires, that they are fcarcely worth 
the trouble and danger there is in going after them. 
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LETTER XIIL 



WHEN I {eat you thofe general ftric- 
tures on tfce Grav6 Tongue, toge- 
fact with, the jEj$^ on its Prepofitions, my 
principal Qbjcft. (as indeed I told you at tha 
time), was to wake you confider that adtni^ 
rablp- Language in a proper, point of view* 
aod to confirm you in ( the refolution of ac~_ 
quiring a qompetjent knowledge of it. Yo« 
fry I haye not beeq uhTuccefefiil in this, re- 
fped-^'Tis enough •■— ■•! an? perfe&ly fatif- 
iied -^ And hence I have tjgen encouraged to 
endeavour to do fomething in the fame way 
with regard to the other claffical Language- 
—With this I im now going to trouble you. 
The Romans, it is well known, derived their 
' Learning chiefly from the Greeks. . But t^iey 
are more indebted to them for their Lan- 
guage 9 than for the fubjeSt -matter of their 
Compositions, m We are told by Dionyjius of 
Halicarnajfiu, and by £>uintilian 9 that the 
Latin is formed, though not altogether, ye$ 
principally, from the Doric ind Molic Dialers. 

My 
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My Lord Monboddo* (whofc judgement in 
fucb things at leaft I hold in the higheft ef- 
teem) inftead of confidering it. as debqfed or 
corrupted from the Greek, is of opinion that 
it is a diJlinSi Dialed: itfelf, and the moft 
ancient of them all, and was firft introduced 

m 
I , _ ^ 

into Italy by JEnotrus* or Evander:* The 
forrrter went there about 160 years before 
the time of Homer ; the latter, about a Cen- 
tury after JEnotrus — both it is likely before 
the Greek had arrived at its full ftandard : — 
And thus this branch of the Language, 
having been lefs cultivated, has not of courfe 
all the Numbers, nor all the Voices and 
Tenfes of the Verb; nor yet that variety 
of decleniion and modes of application, 
which we find in the other Dialects of the 
Mother-Tongue. 

Its Etymology (hows plainly that it is of 
Greek extra&ion ; c but we rauft allow, at the 

* Origin and Progrefi ef Language, Vol. I and II. paffim* 

* Evander fettled on the banks of the Tiber, and built Pat- 
fanUum. S«e Virgil, Mn. VIII. 51.— Coming from Arcadia, 
he and his followers no doubt fpoke the Doric or Molic I>i*le& 
— the former moft probably. Bat is it proper to divide thefe 
Billed*? For thefe at firft, like the Attic and Ionic, were one 
and the fame. — T«» & A*?£i}« (fcil. haXtxro*) TpAu9nh — — 
th> avrw ip*(U9. See a fatisfa&ory, though it be a ooncife ac- 
count of this matter in Strabo'VUl. 1. 

c See Varro de Lingua Latinj* 
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it \*9 ) 
^aa^f . t'me* ^that $<er« i$ a.m&tw-c of fopa*- 

4tet,jift& fytbq&mthti bee& fc Jtaiy, (and 

.jurtot;. 1&& fkaji.a^qatpry a/ier ^ tjo*e $f 
jty^*):.$«? £#?* /<?.rme4JtfeJf 9.n tl*e 

diWfflgv&P ^ff§r^nt .periods qf i^sr progrejfc 
i«S^»r^}j^e pQjfe&wit it a* Jlaft .arrived at, , 
. Jft&.thw asitmay, ii:h certain that.it coo,- 
■tinoed for a loog tioiQ extoeraely rude tall 
impcrifeift; t fit b, I believe* pretty carat- 
jnnnty foppo fed that Cicero wzs the ficii who 
Jbronght it <to:3 juft itandard : But he hiaafotf 
difclaims that honour, and feerru t9 Af t&fejute 
it to L.^raffus ^nd J$. ^zfanius, who were 
between 30 and 40 year? blder th^n hir»f$lf, 
and the firft great Orators that ever appeared 
in Rome. Having particularly ipentioned 
their age, be addsiJtheie .wosdsj: « Qgod 
idcirco pofui, ut, diqendi Latine prima ma-> 
furitas in^yd .atqte exftitifTet,' poflet notarij 
eb ktdligereiur/jra adfimmum ftmtffe per* 

X • ' ■ ' " • ~ duStam, 
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duftam, nt to n&il ferme quifquam addere 
fojjety nifi qui a Philofophia, a Jure Civili, 
ab Hiftoria fuiflet inftra&ior."'--rI am aware 
that he is here fpeaking of the perfection of 

Roman Eloquence; but that will not in the 

_^_ » 

leaft affeft the matter in ^ueftion r For if 
their Eloquence was then arrived at ha per- 
fect ftate, (hfc Language muft have majority 
reached that point asjbtm, if notjboner. 

Earlier, however, than the period juftaf- 
luded to we cannot fafefy date the rtiaturity 
of the. Latin Tongue. Being now much 
ftudied and refined, it was in a great mea- 
fure diverted of its former ruft and barba- 
rilin ; For in comparing it with the Parent- 
Language -and by that means improving it, 
they made it more elegant and harmonious, 
4b as to refemble the Greek much more than 
it did before/ 

■ i Sic borridus ilk 
Dejluxit ttumerus Saturnius, et grave virus « 
Munditia pepulere — 

But by this very circumffence it loft that 

• Dc CU Oral. 43. 

b We-have high authority to aflert that the Latin from about 
this period was much more like the Gretk, than what the old 
Latin was— Indeed the thing fpeaks for itfclf. 

uniform* 
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Uniform* though far/h* and ruftic appearance 
which it had fo long retained. 

It continued hut a fliort time pitfe and un- 
corrupt; That ftrift and ancient Discipline** 
which for.bad every other Language, even the 
admired one of the Grecians, to be* fpoken 
within the borders of Italy 9 and which ob- 
liged foreigners in their negociations with the 
Republic to make ufe of an Interpreter;*-** 
this. JDifcipline* I fay, tending certainly to 
preftrve the Language, if not to improve 
it, was relaxed more and more, and the 
Greek became fo prevalent as to be conk- 
dered tht • fajhfonable> t acquired language of 
every polite Roman. . But the great Caufe of 
the- corruption and decay of this* as it will 
be of all other languages, was the Extent? 
of Empire. Before Dmllius's time in the 
Firft Punic War, fays our admirable Critic, b 
the Romans had got nothing beyonfr Italy : 
But in the following Century. .they carried 
their Eagles almoft all over Europe: So that 
the vaft confluence of people from all the 
'Provinces, the introducing of foreign artifi- 
cers and captive flaves from every quarter, 

i 

i 

* See Valerius Maximus, Lib. 2. Cap % 2. 
b See the Dijfertation upon Phalaris, p. 403. 

' • I 2 and 
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tad the Natives that returned home from 
the Expeditions, made an innovation of lan- 
guage at Rome itfelf. And thus the Latin, 
even among tbofe who compofed in it and 
who had perfect models to imitate, began to 
lofc its purity immediately after the Augujian 
Jtgei Paterailus being looked upon as the 
laft Author, who wrote in a chafte, clafiicai 
ftyle. It lingered, however, in a corrupt 
and decaying ftate tili the time of the Phi- 
lofopher Boetbhis** with whom the Latin 
Tongue, and the laft Remains of Roman 
Dignity* may be faid to have funk in the 
fTe/iern World. In the beginning of the 
Seventh Century, we are told it was no 
longer ftoken even at Rome, and was dwind- 
ling faft into what thdy called the Roman* 
Runic* from whence fprang the modern Ita- 
lian, French* and Spanijh Languages. 



• He fired about die beginning of the Sixth Century. —See 
Mtrmcs HI. 5- 

. * The fame «s what was called the Romanec-Tongut, . a mix? 
Xjue of the laaguage of the Franc;, and. of bad Latin* 
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BUT it is time to fajrYomething of the 
Language itfel£ —The Latin has its de+ 
JeSts as well as excellencies. Among, the. former 
none is more finking than its incapacity of 
txprefftng philosophical matters with any de* 
gree either of concifenefs or prtcifion : , Of this 
Lucretius complains not feldoVi : 

Here in .particular : , 

Nee me am mi f a/lit, Graiorum obfenra'reperti 
Difficile inluftrare Latinis verfibus effe, 

- *» * • * 

(Multanovis verbis prafertiin guom Jit agendum) 

Propter Egeftat^m Lingua^ et Return No* 
vital em. % 

1 Here tew 
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Nunc et Anaxagora fcrutemur Homtepmerian, 
$uam Qraci memprant^ ftec NoftrM/^r^ Lingua 
Concedit nobis Patrti Sermonis Egeftas.* 

fUb.hfyy. * ;* Lib. i, s 3 o. 

I 3 And 
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And once more: 

Nunc, ea quo polio inter Jeff mixta quibufque 
Comtamodis vigeant, rationem redder e avegtem 
Abjlrabit invitum Patrii Sermonis Egeftas. * 

This perhaps m%y be owing, .in fame 

* 

degree, to there being fo few in Italy \frho 
ftudied the more . abftradied parts of Grecian 
Philofophy ; for the fcientific and metaphys- 
eal investigations of the Greeks, their Obfcura 
Reperta, (as Lucretius calls them) were not 
much fought after by the Romans. % Indeed 
before the- time of Cicero they knew little 
or nothing of them — He is the only one 
;who made any figure this way. And yet 
we muft confider him, if we would confid^r 
him impartially, rather as one who hath coU 
JeSed and itooft elegantly related^ the old Philo- 
fophy, than as the inventor of any hew or 
original Syftem. He too, like the Epicurean 
Poet, complains much of this deficiency of 
his mother-tongue, and is often obliged tp 
^xprefs his meaning by a PeripBrqfis, or ' 
borrow words from the Greek, or elfe uTe 
terms of his. own coining? 

■ •* Lib. IH. 259. . . t 
k Of this laft Sort indeed the Author of Hemts nentioM 

'. ' But" 
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But the Poverty of the Latin~lri thisppr- 
ticolar may probably be accounted for from > 
the original ftrudture of the Language : And 
this it was difficult, or perhaps it was not' 
poflible, for any but the firft framers of it,* 
to have altered or amended : Its having but 
one Tenfe to exprefs the Aoriji and Prater** 
Perfe&y its wanting an ASlive Participle Pqft* 
and Prefent Participle Pajfive ; and above all, 
its want of the Article, together with the 
jkubborn nature of the Language not admitting 
of being compounded or joined together, 
fprce thofe who ufe it to the frequent ufe of 
z.Peripbrqfis, and often to leave an ambiguity 
in their meaning. Of thefe, and its other 
anomalies and defeats, if you wifh to have 
a full and accurate knowledge, I would re- 
fej you to Hermes, and to the Second 
and Third Volumes of Origin and Progrefs of 
Language — Books thefe, as good and ele- 
gant, with regard to Languages and their 
ufe in Compofition, as any that have been 
written either before or after them. 
■> To glance at its excellencies will, I fhould 
think, be more agreeable* 



only one, which was properly new 
Qpalitat. See B. z. Ch. 3, 



by him, ntmely* 
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It it £omfnonly obfer<*d that ti\e Lattfi'i 
chief perfe&ion lice in its fitriefs for expifef*' 
fing things which relate to War : T^his ?$%&&> 
from that prevalent, but, I think, rathet^ 
*o&gue opinion, that all languages referable 
id their nature the difpofition of the people 
who firft formed and ufed them : I readily * 
grant that the Latin, like the ancient Ifo- 
mtns $ breathe a martial and gallant fpirk j 

• ♦ • 

but at the fame time, it feerris to be eqi/aliy 
vSrdl adapted for topics' of a very different 
£&tt To confine ourfelves to the Poets. 
* As the pbilofopbical parts of Lucretius con- 
vince us no Jefs of the barrennefs of his Liift- 
gUage in that particular, than of the ai/kr* 
diiy of his Syftem, fo thejine defcriptive pa£ 
fages io that elaborate Work may ferve to 
fhow how admirably fit it is for delineating 
the calm Scenery of Nature. Ovid and Ca- 
tullus, with thfc tribe of- amorous bardlings, 
are a fufficient proof that it is perhaps? too 
well -calculated fot the Jjfairs of Love j It 
being capable of cohveyihg the grojftjl ide&s 
with a degree of cleanlinefs even f rand. of 

■ 

jmodefty. In the courtly Horace we fee with 
what wonderful elegance and propriety it can 
hand down to pofterity both moral and lite- 
rary 



I 
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r^; grecepts, as well as the effufions of a 
gay f fecial, and mo£t friendly heart. Nor is 
it left evident fijom Virgil, in whofe hands 
this Language . acquired all the gracefulnefs 
and majejly it is capable of, that the : fports 
and employments of the Shepherd and honcft. 
ilujbandman can be. as happily defcribed in it* 
as thofe of the State/man or the Warrior. 
Hence we conclude that the Latin is equally 
elegant and nervous, whether it be applied 
to things relating, to Peace, or to War and 
Papular Bufinejfes: As long as it has fome- 
thing corporeal, , fome thing I mean palpable 
t$ Senfe and common obfervation, and not* 
the abJlraSi conceptions of Mind to treat oF s 
it flows with a fweetnefs and energy of ex- 
predion which you muft forcibly perceive by 
reading the beft Authors in it, but of which, 
it is not pojJiUe to give any jufl idea* 

I thinlif.it quite- needlefs to fay any thing 
with regard to the ftudy of this Language : 
It is lefs difficult, becaufe lefs copious, than 
the Greek: You are fepfible you (hould en- 
deavour to-be able tocompofe in it with (if 
poffible) a degree of C&fars elegance and 
Simplicity, or elfe that of Cicero: Not that 

I imagine you'll have much occafion to 

...» * » 

write 
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Write it any more than what your College 
Bufinefs may require, but becaufe I am 
convinced that this is the only fure way to 
obtain a thorough knowledge of any lan- 
guage : None of the hidden beauties, the 
delicate touches. can be perceived by him 
who is unable to do this — And for the fame 
reafon it was that I advifed you to ufe your- 
£blf to Greek Exprcifes. 

As you have a turn for Latin Poetry , there 
eannot be a more liberal amufement than to 
indulge it : It will tend alfo to correS and 
folijh your tafte, and bring you to a critical 
acquaintance with the language : Virgil, 
Horace, and T/hullus fhould be your only 
models. 

I admire very much Ibme modern produc- 
tions in this way. The Poem on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, and that on the judgement 
of Paris have no fmall fhare of Virgil 9 * 
Purity, and Elegance, and Majejly. 1p the 
little Volume, entitled Carmina Quadragefi- 
malia, you'll find a vein of Wit equal, though 
not fmilar, to that of Martial, and expreffed 
in the modejl and harmonious numbers of 
Tiiullus. What we have of Bifhop Lowtk 
of this kind are admirable. Smith's Ode on 

Pocock, 



t 
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JPococJt, together with thofe of his friend, 
the Author of the Splendid Shilling, have 
hcen defervedly confidered as breathing a 
ipirit truly Hordtian. 

Others might be pointed out ; but as your 
twn good tafte and good fenfe will prompt 
you to fpend a leifure hour in regaling your- 
fclf with fuch flowers as thefe, it would be 
quite fuperfluous to fay more. 

I am not ignorant that the modern prac- 
tice of writing the dead languages, whether 
in Profe or Verfe % has beert repeatedly and 
violently attacked. Thefe attack?, however, 
"have proceeded from perfons totally unable to 
iee the advantages attending it, or from 
thofe fools and innovators who exert the 
whole force of their minds to overthrow 
opinions which are commonly received, and 
which are known from Experience to be pro- 
ductive °f Utility and Pleafure. Sudi an 
affectation v for . Angularity,* as long as ; it 
meddles not with that which is Pure and 
JSofyt deferves not any regular or fober con- 
futation-: 1 would rather laugh at and 

de/fife it. 

Five, vabJ—Ji quid nomfii reBius iftis* 
Candidas imperii : J? non, bis utere tnecunt. 

LETTER. 
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npHOUGH I be a warm ami zealous 
■*■ Advocate for the conftant ftudy of 
Greek and Latin Authprs, yet I am far from 
thinking that all Human Knowledge is trea- 
fured up in the produftions of thofe cele* * 
brafed Geniufes. This, however, was the 
prevailing opinion from the Revival of Let* 
ters till the beginning of the fcventeenth 
Century/ and fome even now art inclined 
to think fb. •— About that time my Lord 
Verulaifi introduced the method of Inqirir} 

by means of Experiment, and thus removed 
the prejudices of former times, and placed 
Philofophy on a new and njore ex ten/he 
bafis, Thofe, who purfued the track whicll 
wis pointed out to them by this our Great 
Countryman* have traverfed and investigated 
the v&ft regions of Nature, opening, as they 
went, fcenes for Science and ferious Con* 
templation, though little knowrr or attended 
to before, yet capable of affording the nobleft 
kind of Pleafure, and Inftru&ipft, ; 



• See MoJheM* Ecckf.Hift.Yoi. IV. 
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- It refle&s much honour <wr your Unm*- 
Jfity for having early eftablifbed a FrofeiTw- 
ihip in this fuhlime and ufeful branch of 
Literature, the duties of which have been 
always discharged by men of the firft a*- 
ibiltties, and with true dignity, and pro- 
priety; never certainly more &, than by the 
very learned and amiable Man who now fits 
in the Chair, By attending his well digefted 
-Courfe of Lectures in Experimental Pbilafb~ 
pby % and in : Jtfirmomy, this part of your 
Audies will be rendered eafy, as well as 
-agreeable: And having but juft gone through 
the Elements of Euclid and fomc higher 
parts of the Mathematics, this no doubt is 
thf~propercft time for you to attend them : 
Some, indeed are perfuaded to it, when they 
Scarcely know the very firft principles of 
Geojnetry, and are of courfe unable to reap 
.all -tbofc. advantages and improvement, with 
which they are fo replete*— Whatever may 
be faid to the contrary, there is certainly 
nothing like to one's having a competent 
aijd ready ftock of previous, elementary * 
knowledge. 

You can want no motive to recommend 
theftf ftijdkfs to you : For thefe, more per- 
haps 
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-haps than any other, contain Fomething 
which mcejfarily awakens our curiofity, an<J, 

when they are conducted in a proper man- 

* • 

ner, fo as to be raoft fuccefsful, they tend 
in an eminent degree to enlarge and elevate 
the Mind, and promote a right fpirit of 
Piety, by exciting our admiration of the 
Divine Works and Divine Providence; In 
the profecution of thefe purfuits, marks of 
Perfe<5t Wifdom and Perfect Goodnefs, ap- 
pear throughout the wonderful arrangement 
of things, perpetually obtruding themfelves 
upon us, and tending to infpire every inge- 
nuous heart with the moft profound fenti- 
ments of reverence, and love, and confidence: 
Thefe fentiments, fufficiently impreffed, exalt 
our nature to the higheft dignity and happx- 
nefs of which it is capable, and diffufe a 
pleafing and uniform ferenity over every 
fcene of life: They difpofe a man. to behave 
with propriety and honour here, and give 
the beft founded hopes of the continuance 
and increafe of this folid felicity, through 
tndlefs ages, in a better and future ftate ? * 

■ Sec the whole remark in Dr. Prieftley** Obfervatims on 
Education — It is little more than a paraphrase on what the AbVl 
Flcury fays k his fenfibie little Book.JDa Choix it dc la C&nduitt 

M 
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As well as thus expand and improve the 
mind in what is virtuous and manly, they 
will alfo /ff»r* it to habits of indujlry, and 
prepare it for undertaking other Jtudies with 
better ability and fuccefs. 

I will only add, that you fhould take care 
to- read with proper attention whatever 
Books are recommended ' to you : Without 
doing this, it will never anfwer one's purpofe 
to attend any Public Le&ures of what kind 
loeveirj for it 'is only by perufing what has 
been well written on the fubjeft that tailing 
impreffions can be, made : He who defpifeS 
or negledts proceeding in this manner will 
never,- it is certain, make any right, pro- 
grefs in literary, or any other liberal pur- 
fuit ; and there are much better hopes of 
the heavy 9 but indujlrious plodder ', than of 
birp. Farewell • ' 

PHILANDER. 

des Etudes, p. 1 85.-*- Not that I wifli to infiauate Dr. P. took 
it from thence; (and indeed if he had £ fee no harm) For the 
fame Obfervation mail occur to every man of fenfe, who prop 
perly coniiders the fnbje&. 
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THE -transition frpjn Mathematics; to 
Logic is cafy and aatjjntf, spd. accordr 
ingtb .thc..pjca^tic^ of the oldeft and b.e$ 
Inftr.u&o«.. The Mind, hy a due appjica- 

<■ t , 

jion to the fprmer^rtbRft Sciwce^ hayip£ 
jbeen ufed to reafon ,with,c£ rtainty aod^prer 
4?i£on f is fiqyr more fif ^#4 a&e. $q, Sfl,ter 
Upon the «« JnUlletfwf 4/>p'fi&tiw" of L«$*C, 
Accordingly w <* 'fad thafaiiitoaDdfint Phj- 
lgfaphese did not fhufe t& ;»d$n# iflto tMp 
Schools thofe ; wh9 we^e tetany unacquainted 

» 

with mathematical Learnings j(p their %/t 
bufinefs was to teacjh them* bf ing^ admitted 
a proper {kill and knowledge ,in what; is 
commonly called The Art ofReafoning ;— And 
this they did from a conviction, that the 
flciidy of it contributed; " in an eminent de* 
gree, to the general improvement erf the fa- 
culties of the Human Min.d ;-*~tb#t it W3#.of 
univerfal application ; — and that this part of 
Literature, in conjunction with. Mathema- 
tics, is to be confidered as forming the great 

fource 
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fource from whence all the other Arts and 
Sciences derive their origin :^r-Hae Rationales 
Sc lent ice reliquarum omnino claves funt*— 
Et ancillarum loco erga Phyficam po- 
nendae funt— And hence, by the way, the 
neceffity of ftudying thefe two Sciences fo 
as to exemplify and illujirate each other; for 
whoever does this properly, " will become 
not only by Mathematics a more expert Lo- 
gician, and by Logic a more rational Mathe- 
matician, but a wifer Philofopher, and an 
acuter Heafoner, in all the poffible fubje&s 
either of fcience or deliberation.* " 

As to the ftudy of Logic in particular, if 
if be at all conducive to thofe important 
ends which have been already mentioned, 
you- cannot certainly want motives to under- 
take it with courage and refolutipn : Though 
there are many arguments ready in hand to 
make this point as clear as the moft evident 
Theorem in Euclid, yet I fhall only throw a 
bint or two on the fubjedt, and leave you ta 
the farther ihveftigation of it. 

Thofe who have, with moft accuracy and 
penetration, inquired into the Hiftory of 

a Bacon it Augment. Scient. Lib. 3. — & 5. cap. I. 
b See Hermes ~r the, Preface. 

K Letter* 
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Letters and of the faculties belonging to us, 
fcem to agree that the Principles of Reafon 
are by Nature implanted in the Mind of 
man: Thefe Principles are the feeds from 
whence Learning and all our mental acqui- 
fitions have firft their origin ; and they have 
always flourifhed and brought forth fruit in 
a good foil and under a favourable climate : 
But, like the other gifts of Nature, they 
firft of all require proper culture and atten- 
tion, and are capable no doubt of different 
degrees of improvement : Now every tole- 
rable degree of improvement is to be moft 
furely attained to by following fome techni- 
cal method, fo as to accuftom them to fre- 
quent and regular exercife * for it is by right 
and regular exercife that our intette&ual as 
well as carporeal endowments can, in general, 
acquire any fort of readinefs and activity. 
Hence we may fee the neceffity, I mean if 
we were to enter at all into the argument, 
of calling in the affiftance of Art; and the 
Art employed here is Logic, which, by 
purging and regulating the Mind itfelf, 
tends of courfe to ftrengthen and improve ^ 
all the powers with which the Mind h 
indued. Lord Verulapi, fpeaking of this 

Science 
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Science and Mathematics, has an obferva* 
tion very pertinent to our purpofe, and 
which I think is finely exprefled : " Non 
folirai dirigunt earn, (fcil. Mentera) fed et 
roborant $ ficut fagittandi ufus et habitus non 
tantum facit, ut melius quis collimet, fed ut 
arcum tendat^fortiorem"* And Locke 6 would 
recommend them as necefiary not only to 
make us fcholars % but even to make us 
thinking and rational creatures. 
. Again : Logic is a Science of univerfaf 
application* Perhaps all the other Arts and 
Sciences have certain boundaries which they 
cannot pafs : But it is not fo with this : For 
tending to ftrengthen and enlarge the powers 
of the Human Mind in general, it extends 
itfelf and is to be applied to whatever 
thofe powers can comprehend or inveftigate, 
JEven in Mathematics, that beautiful regu- 
larity and connexion, that uninterrupted 
chain of reafoning which pervades them, 19 
to be attributed to Logic : And it is to this 
fpeculative and ufeful Science we are ulti-> 
mately indebted for that pleafure and advan- 
tage, which, in every branch of human Art 

* De Augment. Sden. V. 1. 
* See his Eflay on the Human Underftanding, 
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and Literature, is to be derived from due 
Order, and Perfpicuity, and Proportion* 

With regard to the Greek Language, it is 

readily acknowledged that its charadteriftic 

excellence confifts in its Cophufnefs or Uni- 

ver/ality: — I fee no reafon why it may not 

t be argued, upon the fame principle, that the 

TJniverfaKty of Logic is a plain proof pf its 
dignity and ufe: And as to its importance in 
Society, it is by fo much fuperior to the 
Greek or any other Tongue whatfoever, as is 
Sentiment or Perception of Mind, to the 
Words in which that Sentiment is exprefled. 
So then we may fafely conclude, that all the 
other parts of Learning, how fublime foever 
, and delightful they may be, unaccompanied 
K with iC a found and correct Logic, are in 
fadt no better than warbling Trifles.*** 
Galen,* we are told, upon contemplating 
the many wonderful ufes of the Hand, 
" upon obferving the fupplenefs and variety 

• Hermes, L 1. 

f b By confidcring the divine ftiechanifm of the Hand this cele- 
brated old Phyfician was converted from folytheifm to believe 
in the One Living God : And upon his converfion he compofed 
a Hymn, confiding of little more than of praiies on this mem- 
ber of the human Body, and an enumeration of it* various ufcs. 
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6f joints in his fingers, theii* bending all thtf 

fame way, the counterpoife which they re- . { 

ceive from the thumb, the foftnefs and 

flefhy parts of the infide, with all the other 

circumftances which render that member fo 

fit for numberlefs different ufes," cried out 

in a kind of exftacy : lib, To Op^ccm epptvw. 

Thus, when we con fid er all the various ufes 

of Logic, and the different ways in which it 

is to be applied with fo much fuccefs and 

Advantage, may we not properly fay ? xAr, 

*H B«rj?qpr tri<nyfw* Accordingly this, . and 

Mathematics are ftiled Artes artium by the 

great Man to whom I fo frequently refer/ 

* 

But flill farther — Logic is, to fpeak ac- 
curately, the proper fource from whence all 

the Sciences and all the Arts derive their \ 

t origin. Before we can underftand, and p{ 

courfe before we can form a right judgement 

of any thing, we muft fitft of all investigate 

the principles on which it is founded : Now 

the firft principles of the Arts and Sciences 
' being naturally implanted in our Minds, it ] 

is the bufinefs of Logic to cultivate and im- j 

\ De Angora. Sclent V. i.— I guefs he had in vie* heir # 
the anecdote refpefling Galen. See the Context 

K 3 prove 
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prove theip, leading them by degrees to 
their full ftrcngth and powers of a&ion. 

To prove the fame thing in a more fcien- 
tific way 4 It has been pbferved, (and who 
Vrill deny the truth of it ?) that * * nothing 
can be known but by knowing either dired> 
ly the fpecies to which it belongs, or by 
knowing other fpeciefcs, which enable us to 
form fome notion of the objedt unknown : 
If this be true, there can be no Philofophy 
or Science of any kind, without knowings 
the genufes or fpeciefes of things ; and, ^$ 
that cannot be attained without difinition and 
divjfion, it ihould feem that a good fyftem of 
Logic, of which the art of defining and 
dividing is a principal part, is the Founda- 
•Fion of all Science/" 

It is needkfs to be mofe particular in enu- 
merating its excellencies and advantages* 

And befides all this, the ftudy of Logic, 
when rightly purfued, is not deftitute of the 
trueft and moft fublime fort of pkafure i 
For the Mind which is in us, feels itfelf 
wonderfully pleafed and fa tisfied in acquiring 
that aptnefs, that aSiivity and enlargement 
which we find neceflary to fill every refpeft- 

• See Lord Monboddo*s Origin and Ptogrtfs $ Language 

able 
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able ftation in life with any kind of dignity 
and decorum— This, it is true, depends en- 
tirely on the method that is puffued. That 
which you fay you follow feems to be per- 
fpicuous, and an excellent one, and diverted 
of every thing that i$ fuperfuous and febo- 
tajik . There can, at leaft, be no barm in 
xx&ng Aldricb, or Napkton, or fofatjkob in- 
ferior Compendium, fb as to get acquainted 
with a few technical, yet neceflary, parti- 
culars : But by adhering to Arijloth as your 
principal Guide, you adopt the old • add th«t 
beft method of ftudying it — a method that 
will 'teach you fomething more Jbiid and inte- 
refting than the Aupid jargon and rugged Bab- 
Elements of the Schools: You thus approach 
to the fountain-bead V— and better certainly r 
and more delightful it is, to go to the pure 
jburct, thanr to drink iat -a pitiful fiream* efpe- 
cially when, that ftream Hows muddy and 
difturbed. 

■ Juvat integros accederefontes, 



Atque baurire. 



But more perhaps refpedting this laflr point 
at fome future period. Farewell. 

PHILANDER. 
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LETTER XVL 



I FORGET whether it was among La 
. Bruyert'% Apothegms I faw it obferved : 
'.' That very few know how to pafs their 
Jeifure-hours"— Whoever made it, I think 
there is much truth in the observation— **t 
And by leifure-houre he means all fuch as 
cannot he well devoted either to bodily ex* 
•rcife or fevere ftudy : Of this kind you have, 
moil days, one or two on your hands* 

$fcw to avoid paffing fuch intervals in 
illiberal purfuits or thofe which are alto- 
gether frivolous, one fhould always have 
fpme fixed employment for them : Perhaps 

they csuinot, for the moil part, be mor? 

* 

pjeafantly or more wifely employed, than i|» 
reading the beft Englijh Poets, efpecially 
Miltdn and S bake/pear e— -in perufing well 
written Tours and Voyages, ot periodical 
Papers, or fome candid and fenfible Biogra- 
pher f — The Hiftory of England, and other 
Compofition^ of the fort, which, -to read 
them properly, require much time and 
\ ^ ' ; care* 
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tare* had been better deferred till you have 
finished a regular courfe of ftudy in Ancient 
Literature. 

But in prder to perufe our firft-rate Au- 
thors with mod advantage, I would ad vile 
you to read with care the learned Bifhop 
Loypfb's excellent Englijb Grammar: Nor 
would it be improper, if after it you read 
Hermes, that philofbphical and admirable 
Produftkm of the late Mr, Harris: Thefc 
two Treatifes will throw great light on 
Language in general, and efpecially that of 
our own country, of which it would be a 
fhame to a polite native of Britain not to 
have a complete and thorough knowledge: 
And betides, thefe books {Hermes in parti- 
cular) are intimately conne&ed with your 
logical purfuits. 

I fee no reafon why one fhould too fcru- 
puloufly abftain from Novels : Thofe of 
Fjelding, and fome of Smollett's, < with a few 
other*, will ferve to unbend the mind, and 
lp form . an eajy y familiar fiile. The Vicar of 
Wakefield, and the Adventures of the brave 
and " broad-hearted" Robinfon Crufoe I fliould 
wifh to read every year, and I fhould always 
jread them with inpreafing fatisfa&ion — Pro- 
bably 
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bably there is not a book of the kind cap** 
Me of affording fo much pkafure and im- 
provement. — But as to that heap of crude 
and unnatural (lories, which wrong-headed 
boys' and girls are perpetually piling up, 
your good fenfe will teach you to hold thein 
vck the contempt they deferve : € * Qui inter 
bac nutriuntur, ( to ufe the words of Petro* 
nius Arbiter, fpeaking of the Rhetoricians of 
his time) non magis fapere pofiunt, quam 
bene okre qui in culind habitant/'* 

Let me intreat you. to give up fome of 
tjiefe hour* to the French Language: If I 
am not miftaken, you can already read and 
'write it with fome readinefs and accuracy. 
You modeftly afk my opinion with regard to 
your learning Italian: — If my opinion has 
any weight, I would by no means advife you 
td it: You have at this time enough on your 
hands 1 and you fhould pay chief attention 
to thofe ftudies, whofe end is to Jlrengt ben 
and enlarge the Powers of Reafon. For my 
own part, I fee not the wifdom of filling 
one's head with more foreign languages than 
what may be of ufe for fome particular oc«* 
cafion, or conducive to one's real improve- 

* Satyricon, page %% 

ment. 



* 
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meat. . However, the ftpdy of it, was it 
only for the fake of being able to read the 
Inferno <f Dante> tfce fo mucji admired 
Author of Chaucer and Mitton* and who \b 
reckoned the Father of Modern Poetry r~ I 
fey, the ftudying it> was itl?ofily for this, 
$iay f at fome future period, be ah agreeable 
amufement. 

If you give but little attention to fuch 
hints as thefc, you will be able to pafs every 
leifure moment you have fo as t<y unbend and 
at the fame time polijh your mind : And by 
thus regularly filling each interftice of your 
time with fome htirmlefs and liberal- employ- 
ment* you will aot only not be difpofcd to 
eotnplain of the tedkufnefs gf life, oxphilofo- 
pbize on its vanity* but you will, , moreover* 
be better able to keep your paffions from 
running aftray* and to go through your other 
ftudies with ,gffeatef pleafure and advan- 
tage—^^ are confuierations of . no little 
importance. 

We are told that Dean Swift — in fuch 
things particularly well worthy of imita- 
tion — regularly and moft fcrupuloujly allotted 
certain portions of the day to certain purfuits ; 
the morning to what required moft thought 

- - and 
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And attention, and the evening to fume ele- 
gant amulement; having his Watch gene- 
rally before him in order to be regulated 
with regard to his hours of ftudy and recrea- 
tion* And we learn from Hiftory, that the 
Great Alfred, the Honour and Pride of Eng- 
land, who fought in perfon fifty-fix battles 
by fea and land, was enabled, during a life 
of no extraordinary length, by an exaft and 
regular diilribution of his time, to acquire 
more knowledge and even to compofe more books 
than what many ftudious men of equal abi- 
lities, though poffeffed of the grcateft leifure 
and of every opportunity, have, in more 
fortunate ages, been able to compafs or at- 
tain.*— Let thefe, and other examples of the 
kind, be always con fide red as having that 
weight and influence, which naturally belongs 
to them. 

There is no need of adding more* 
Farewell. 



V 
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LETTER XVII. 



TO finifli at this time what I meant to 
fay refpedting Logic. Though the 
Principles of reafoning are born with us, 
and are the fame in all ages, yet Logic (as 
is generally allowed) was not cultivated as a 
Science before the time of Zeno Eleates, about 
500 years (that is) before the Cbrijttan Era j* 
and being by him firft applied to the con- 
ducting of Dialogues and convivial Con- 
verfation, it was ftiled Dialetttca, or Ars 
Diale&ica. 

To th e attention with which it was now 
ftudied may we not attribute, in a great 

* Strabo indeed obferves (XVII. in the beginning) that the 
Phtnicians, on account of their commerce, invented Logic and 
Arithmetic — As, fays he, Geometry was invented by the 
Egyptians 9 u$ njy Aoyinxu*, -tuu AgiSfumxqjr (01/pwit ^aw»r) «ra§* 
totuxw, ha to* ipvopas — But thefe were never confidered as 
Sciences in Phenicia—We can conclude no more from this 
paflage than that with regard to commercial matters the Pktni- 
oians were jqft able to difoute and calculate. 

meafure, 
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meafure, the caufe of Letters arriving at fo 
wonderful a pitch of perfection in Athens 
during this and the following Century ? 

Immediately after Zeno, we find* Socrates, 
Plato, Xenocrates, Speiifippus, Ant ift bene s with 
many others, making a confpicuous figure in 
the lift of the ancient Philofophers. Moft of 
thefe did not pretend to add any thing to 
what Zeno had left, and the improvements 
of the reft were of little or no importance : 
So that it remained in a very imperfcft ftatc 
(fcarcely indeed formed into a regular Sci- 
ence) before the time of Arijtotle. He was 
born at Stagira in Macedon, fomewhat more 
than half a Century after the death of Zeno ; 
.and coming to Athens about the age of 
eighteen, he ftudied under Plato for near 
twenty years. He it was who reduced Logic 
from a rude {ketch into that form which has 
been never fince improved : Hence fucceed* 
ing writers on the fubjed: have derived all 
their knowledge. And this, among other 
things, is a ftriking proof of his great 
Abilities. 

Confidering the difcoveries and the im- 
provement which he made in this and other 

branches of Literature, his matter Plato 

may 
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may be cxcufed for paying him thofe high 
compliments — to hots. And again : 'o 

♦IA02040S TH2 AAH0EIHS. ' Notwithftand- 

ing fuch honourable teftimonies of fuperior 
excellence from fo able a Judge, it has been 
the falhion with fome Moderns to treat Arif* 
totle cqntemptuoufly, and to tax him with 
being infipid and affe&edly abftrufe. This, 
and all complaints of the kind, may proba- 
bly be accounted for, without tracing them 
to that general want of corredt Tafte in an- 
cient Erudition, and that defpicable effemi- 
nacy of manners and purfuits which we find 
fo prevalent and extenfive. It will be worth 
while to give this a moment's confideration. 
To any one that glances over the Hiftory 
ef Logic after the days of Arijiotle , and his 
Succeffors, it will appear obvious that, in 
procefs of time, it was fhamefully corrupted 
and abufed. This abufe and corruption made 
its \firfi appearance among 1 the idle Sophifts and 
Rhetoricians of Greece and Rome. Bui after 
that the Greek and Roman Empires were no 
more, and when Ignorance and Barbarity 
reigned at large, we hear little of the Arts 
and Sciences before the beginning of the 
Jtfinth Century ; They now began to appear 

1 ./ ' among 
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fcmong the Arabians ; for this people, being 
fptirrcd on and encouraged by their Caliph 
Almamunis, (who is alfo called Abu Gaafar^ 

» 

Abdallab) -were at length diverted from 

purfuits of War to thofe of the liberal 

and literary kind. He ere&ed and efta- 

l bliihed Seminaries of Learning in feveral 

places, efpecially at Bagdad, Cufa, and Ba- 

fora: In fhort he feems to have fpared 

. neither pains nor expence to inftil into the 

minds of his fubjeds a tafte for Grecian 

Literature. * 

Nor did his exertions prove altogether un- 
fuccefsful. The fury of their religious War-* 
fare was by this time partly fubfided : Peace 
ajid Tranquillity were in fome meafure en- 
joyed amongft them : And befides, the na- 
ture of their Language, which was brought 
to a high degree of perfection about two 
Centuries before/ and which (we are told *) 

• This was effected by a fort of poetical Academy, that ofed 
to aflemble at ftated times, in a place called Ocadh, where every 
Poet produced his bell Composition, and was fare ro meet with 
the applaufe that it defer ved ; the moft excellent of thefe Ptema 
^rere tranfcribed in characters of gold upon Egyptian Paper, and 
hung up in the Temple of Mecca. See the ingenious Sir W* 
fonts'* EJfay on the Poetry of the Eafttrn Nations. 

b See Aldrieh's Logic — the Preface. 

is 
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is no lcfs adapted for philofopbicaU than poe- 
tical Compofitions, was a circumftance fa- 
vourable to the defign of this celebrated 
Caliph : — So that during his reign many 
Greek Produ&ions were tranflated into Ara- 
tick with much fuccefs, and were held in 
very high eftimation — But none fo much 
ib, as the Works of Arijiotle. Thefe they 
ftudied with laudable emulation, and pro- 
pagated the knowledge of them net only in 
Syria and Africa, but alfo in fbme parts of 
Italy, and in Spain, where, having now fub- 
' dued this country, .many of the moft learned 
of them came over, and eftablifhed Schools 
of Learriing. Hence the Saracens- have been 
looked upon as the firft Reftorers of Litera- 
ture in Europe. — The Stagirite was the 
great objed: of their purfuit \ and the ardor 
with which they ftudied him feems at length 
to have dwindled into the mereft abfurdity 
and enthufiafm.* 

With the fame frenzy we find the "Eu- 
ropean Chrijiians were foon infedted : For 
hence it was that during the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries, (though indeed fome 

* See the fubftance of thefe remark* refpefting the Saracens 
in Mojhdm'* Ecclef. Hift. Vol. II. and III. pafi}m. 

L of 
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of them appeared much earlier) (prang uj* 
that fwarm of mifguided Zealots who aft 
commonly called The Scholajlic Writers 6ca. 
Thefe men, infte&d of confidering Logic a& 
intended to explain the principles of trui 
Learning and the rules of good Criticifm, 
confidered it — tniftaking thus the means for 
ihe end— as the Perfeftion of all Wifdorts 
and as a Science entirely independent on, and 
unconnected with, any other whatfoever — 
Like thofe miferable Wretches in coramok 
life, who* acquiring a paffion* for money, 
merely becaufe it is money % never once think 
of the ufeful purpofes it is defigned to fervfe. 

Whoever was well verfed in logical and 
metaphyseal knowledge, was now looked 
upon as fufficiently learned, and wtfs fup- 
pofed to ftand in no need of being acquainted' 
with any other Art or Science : To learn 
jArijtotk by heart was eVery thing : And we 
are told that fome religious Sedts learned his 
Categories even inftead of the Catecbifm, and 
at Church a fedtion of his Ethics was fome- 
times read inftead of a Chapter in the Bible, 
O Tempora ! O Mores ! , 

But Enthufiafm of every kind is always 
accompanied with Error. / Thus it was that 
thefe Schoolmen were not fo much animated 

by 
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by the glorious Love of Truth, as by a rage 
of angry difputation ; and this made them 
foon perplex and deform the pure«do&rines 
of Reafon with a multitude of idle fubtleties 
and ridiculous diftinftions. They loaded the 
memories of their indefatigable Scholars with 
a quantity of barbarous terms and fcholaftic 
precepts, delivered in the moil uncouth ftyle 
and manner imaginable, and all fuch as could 
repeat this jargon with readinefs and rapidity 
Were ponfidered Prodigies of Eloquence ai)d 
Erudition. Every foul of them had "the 
name of Arijiotle in his mouth, while very 

■ 

few underftood his Philofophy, and not on« 
was capable of applying it wi^h any fort of 
advantage, or propriety. 

Hence appears the Evil of admiring only 
fpme fine particular Science : " And thus we 
.fee, the ufe, nay the necejjity of enlarging our 
literary views, left even Knowledge itfelf fhpulfl 
obftrjift its owa growth, and perform in forps 
m$afure» the p#rt; of Ignorance andBarbarity ."* 

But abfufd apd intemperate as thefe men 
were in their notions, yet jhey maintained 
tthe£r empire in the Schools. till near the be- 
ginning of the Seventeenth Century * and 

a Sec Hermes — the Preface. 

L 2 indeed. 
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indeed a great deal of their nonfenfe coiv- 
tinued . longer, and even at this time of day 
there, are perhaps fame vejiiges of it ftill 
remaining. 

However, when a more enlightened age 

reftored to men the right ufe of their Rea- 
fon, the dry interpretations of thefe Lunatics 
(it is fcarcely too harfli a term) met with 
general difapprobation ; and their huge Vo- 
lumes of Commentaries on this fpeculative 
liibjeft, (which by the way had been at firft 
ftated in as clear a manner as, it will admit 
of,) are nott funk into that contempt and 
oblivion which they feemed deftined for. 
But, as is commonly the cafe when matters 
are handled with Jo much pajfion and Jo little 
judgement, they did an irreparable injury to 
the caufe they wifhed to efpoufe : For men 
were foon digufted with their quibbling fluff 
and nonfenfe, and began to entertain a very 
indifferent opinion of the ufe and importance 
of the Science itje/f, and of Him who had 
brought it to fo high a pitch of perfection. 

It was thus that Ariftotle fell into difre- 
pute; and the complaints and declamations 
which have been made againft him ever 
fince are to be traced to no other fource— 

Hinc Illae Lachrymae. 

But 



■■- But it is not to be denied, (for why feoold' 

i 

not one confider things with all poffible im- 
partiality?) that this Philofopher istfometimet 
obfcure and abftrufe. Inftead, however, p£ 
railing cavils againft him for being To in * 
few inftances, we fliould admire him rather 
for - being generally clear and intelligible.. 
Who but Arifiotk could have handled. Co 
intricate and Jpeculative a fbbjecl:— -a (ubjecl 
not Jhfceptible of any ornament or embellifb- 
" me „t — w ho but he could have handled it iq 
much according to Science, and with fo much 
order, and perfpicuity, and propriety f 

And befides we allow, that in this and his' 
other Acroamatic Works, he is perhaps fre- 
quently deficient in point of cornpofition ; for 
it is very probable, as my Lord Monboddo 
obferves/ that thefe are to be confidered as 
minute-books, which he occafionally ufed in 
delivering his Lectures, and which it is every 
reader's bufinefs to fcrutinize, and enlarge 
upon. Indeed all his Works require to be 
read with allpoJRble care and attention. 

Of every prejudice againft him on this 
head, therefore, I would have you totally 
diveft yourfelf : If, by chance, jrou eVer find 

.» See Origin. and Progrtfs of Language, Vol. JL 

mm 
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Kim ai/ture 01 inelegant, remember that if is 
in the very nature of his ftl&je& : He is* how- 
ever in both thefe refpe&s to be considered 
foperior to his Interpreters : Yoii will every 
tvhere firjd him a perfeB and thorough mafter 
of the fubjecft in hand, explaining all its fun- 
damental Principles in a j uft and moil beau- 
tiful Analysis, and in general not difficult to 
be underftood. 

I (hall only add that you will do vfrell firft 
of all, to ftudy the Categories or Predica* 
ment-S; which, as their do&rine is eftee&ied 
to be the foundation of all Philofophy and 
of Logic itfelf, are very propferly platted at 
the head of- his Organon. 

PoffefTed of a competent knowledge of 
thefe, you will be able* to profecute ybur 
prefent ftu.di'es with greater advantage and 
fuccefs : Bring concife and contained in a 
few pages, they perhaps may Aand in need 
of fome illuftration : Here then a good and 
fenfible Commentator might be of fervice ; 

and there is one which univerfally bears that 

»••»- . . »-- 

character, I mean Ammomus 'Her meias.— Vive. 

* • 

Vak. Vince* 

LETTER 
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LETTER XVIII. 

ACCUSE me not of being inconfiftent 
with myfelf, if I advife you to be on 
your guard againft indulging too much what 
I have been fo anxious to have you acquire, 
I mean your habits of induftry and applica- 
tion. For even in ourfearch after Know- 

4 

ledge, we fhould proceed with temper and 
judgement, often varying our ideas and re- 
lieving the mind by means of exercife and 
amufements. Though the life of moil libe- 
ral-minded men would have many dull and 
tedious intervals without the afiiftance of 
books, yet, rather than contract fuch a fond- 
nefs for them as to impair one's Health and 
Good Humour, two of the moil valuable 
bleffings we now enjoy, it would be far 
better to quit them altogether, and pafs our 
days under the (hades of Ignorance and Ob- 
Jcurity j nothing on earth being equivalent to 
fo jjreat a lofs. 

A few remarks on this fubjeft you will 
not perhaps confider as impertinent or en- 
tirely 
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tifely ufelefs ; at leaft it will be better than 
to wafte time and paper about the common 
.news of the day. 

Agricola ufed to fay : That in the prime 
of youth he was fo paflionately fond of the 
ftudy of Philofophy, that he would. h&v§ 
carried it to an extreme, had not the pru- 
dence of his mother checked his impetuous 
difpofition : " Scilieet, v as it is added by 
his fententious Biographer, fublime. $t erec* 
turn ingenium pulchritudinem ac fpeciem 
excelfae'magnaeque gloriae *uebementius, qtfam. 
caute, appetebat: Mox mitigavit Ratio e.t 
2Etasj retinuitque, quod eji difficillimum, e# 
fapientia modum" % . It is the fame with , 
many a yqung man ; who, haying pnce im- 
bibed a relifh for true Knowledge* and per- 
petually thirfting after a larger draught of it, 
is apt, like the brave Roman, not to be aware 
that too intenfe an application leads to confe- 
rences of a very fatal nature : But thofe— * 
tvho, to avoid thefe cOnfequences, give up 
their whole time and attention to the care 
ahd enjoyment of the body, we have nothing, 
to do with this fort of Philofopbers : — 'Tis 
from the other quarter we apprehend dan* 

* Sec Tacitus in his. Life of Agricola — the beginning. 
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get? and the remedy is to be applied 
accordingly. 

To prefer ve the found Conftitution* which 
Nature has given you, as little impaired as 
poffible, nothing feems fo conducive as Early 
Rifing, Temperance, and Exercife: Thefe in^ 
gfedients, properly mixt together, majce the 
beft Recipe for the Prefervation of Health -^ 
To fay a word on each particular Jeparately 9 
and in order. 

Seven, if not fix hours - fleep is cer- 
tainly fufficient for one of your age and 
healthy temper of body : Any greater indul- 
gence, inftead of refrejhing, will, on the 
contrary, only Hunt the mental faculties, and 
too much relax the corporeal ones r And this 
fliould be done, if in your power, at a 
ftretch ; — one ftap and a -way. As the 
Pbyfician will inform you that the morning- 
air braces the nerves, and dijiends and purifies 
the lungs, giving to the whole body frefh 
vigour arid a&ivity; fo will the Moralijt 
argue, with equal truth on his fide, that the 
mind is at this time of the day moft jit and 
difpofed for virtuous and manly fentiments : 
Not having as yet entered on its daily occu- 
pations, it is naturally inclined, and, as it 
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were, compelled to contemplate the various 
parts of the Creation with reverence, and 
cheerful gratitude. It is now that every 
thinking young man considers how to lay 
out properly the remainder of the day* con- 
gratulating himfelf, at the bme time, on hi? 
JUody frogrefi in Virtue and Knowledge. «^ 
We are told that Chief Juftice IfaJf uftd tp 
attribute to t his having conftantly made ft 
right ufe of this part of the day ppt only 
the go*d ol-d age he lived tv, hut alfo the 
txtenjive Learning of which he was maQgr. 

* • 

Temperance, as well as Early Hours, is 
not only a grand prefervathe <of Health* but 
it is principally by means of it that a fpund 
conftitution and eyery virtuous endowment 
of the Mind is iirft .acquired, or .ajt lea# 
fixed on a fure bafis : For it is .this great 
Cardinal Virtue which renders a man fit 
and difpqfeJ to discharge with propriety the 
Several duties of life, which, as a free and 
rational creature, he owes to God, ***■ to him- 
lelf,— -his friends,— and mankind in general. 

Intemperance of all kind is evidently bad 
and pernicious — Inafmuch as it tends to 

beat 
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h'erf the bk>6d, it quicken? lis motion, and 
thus makes it ftrikfe with too violent a mo- 
mentum againft the delicate texture of the 
- btain, the operations of which are thereby, 
deranged, and the Powers of Thought confe- 
quently difturbed, or perhaps totally deftroyed. 

•'■ ■■ - " ■ Know <wbate**r 
Heyvni its fttttutal [fervour hurries on 
The /anguine tide, — whether the frequent bowl, 
High-feafoned fare, or exercife to toil 
Protra£led,—Jpurs to its loft ft age tir*d life> 
Andjb&s the temples with untimely f now * 

So that even if we have no regard for 
our Conftitution, the decline of which we 
may not perhaps immediately perceive, we 
Jthould cultivate Temperance as being the 
% only means of enjoying the right and full 
afe of that Faculty whereby Man is fo emi- 
nently distinguished. 

Without this Nurjing-Motber of all that 

is \ Great and Liberal, Good Humour, /r<?- 
perly fo called, cannot long fubfift : And des- 
titute of this amiable and enlivening quality 

• Art of Preferring Health, ii. 501. 

Learning, 
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Learning, and Virtue, and Religion even, lofe 
all their grace-— all their attractive excel- 
lence. True Cheerfulnefs and Serenity is 
not only a furc fign of an baneji and well- 
regulated Mind, hut it is the beft prefervative 
againft Entbufiafm and Infidelity. The tenets 
of Calvinifm — are they not enough to make 
one's blood chill with horror ? — In fliort — 
all Entbtifiqfm contains fomething gloomy 
and dark, apd which does violence to the 
common feelings of our Nature — Was there 
but more Benevolence and Charity in the 
world, we (hould fee lefs of the difmal 
cfFe&s of that horrible Peft of Society. — - 
And if there be fuch Mortal, (for it hath 
been juftly called in queftion) as a thinking 

• * 

Atheifl, muft he not be at bottom an un- 
charitable, fufpicious, mordfe, malevolent 
fort of an animal? — —Good Humour 
then is the very balm of life ; and to the 
ftudrous mind it is a moft wholefome and 
necefiary cordial : Have it therefore always 
at command, and fly from every thing that 
lijurfy, or grim, or difdainfuL 

But I am lofing fight of my fubje&-r-So 
much for the two firft heads of it. 

BETTER. 
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LETTER XVIII. Continued 



ONE word with refpedfc to Exercifc. 
The Greeks and Romans, it is well 
known, ufed to confider the exercifing of 
the body as an effential part of a Complete 
Education : Indeed Plato, who was hirpfelf 
well-fkilled in moft of the manly and 
athletic Exercifes, feems to have looked 
upon this as more deferving of attention 
than almoft any thing betides ; becaufe that 
by means of it the Soul is able to exert 
moft fuccefsfully its higher Powers, " the 
Powers I mean of Reafon and Intellect ; w 
The Life of Maa has its Eflence in Motion— 
Obje&s from without^y&y? move our faculties, 
and thence we move of our/elves either to 
Practice or Contemplation :* Nor, in general, 
are we fit for doing the latter to any good 
'purpofe or effedt, any more than the former, 
unlefs the corporeal faculties, " which are 
in fad: the firft inftruments of our Intelli- 
gence/' be in an aftive and vigorous ftate : 
Accordingly we find it to be a common 

* See Hermes, III. 4. 

obfervation, 
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obfervation, and confirmed by Experience, 
. that great ftrengtb of Mind feldom or aever 
attends a very fedentary life : But the proper 
end of all Good- Learning is to add to, and 
not impair the vigour of our mental Powers, 
Since then they ftand in certain danger of 
being hurt and contracted by too intenfe an 
application, we Should enliven and dilate 
them by frequently diverting them to obje&s 
of a lighter and more trifling fort- — 

Lufus Animo debent aliyuando dart, 

Ad cogitandum melkr ut redeatjihi* 

To enter a little into particulars. The 
firft leifure hour every morning cannot per- 
haps be better employed than in walking: 
This is & natural 'and an innocent recreatiop, 
and therefore it cannot but be wbplefome. 
What time you fhould think proper to de- 
vote over and above to exercife, would, I 
think, he well beftowed on Renting, Mujic % 
or Riding. 

The learning liow tp make a proper life 
of your weapon would, as Milton words it/ 
not only keep you healthy, nimble, anjd w«ll 
in breath, but it is alfo the likelieft means 

*• Phadruslll. 14. b See his TraSatc en Education. 

to 
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to ttafcke you arrive at your full growth and 
ftature, and to infpire you with a gallant; 
and fearlefs Courage; Which, being tern* 
pered with feafonable Ledures, and Precepts 
of tnie Fortitude and Patience, will turn 
into a native and heroic Valour, and wA 
make you fcorn the cowardice of being 
guilty of any wrong aftion or infojent 
Trehtfviour. 

I mentioned Mufic becaufe I know you 
have a natural turn that way, and have made 
no inconfiderable proficiency in this agree- 
able Art : Had not this been the cafe, it 
would not be advifeable to think of learn- 
ing it now, for it would be time idly and 
fooliihly thrown away, Though one be not 
of the fame opinion with the Egyptians of 
old, who, as fome fay, from a fqppofition 
"that it tends to enervate the Mind, forbad 
men to cultivate or pradtife Mufic; yet you 
fhould avoid all effeminacy in your exercifes 
of this kind, as well as in other things. 
But the " folemn and divine Harmonies of 
Mufic, heard or learnt, recreate and compofe 
;the fpirits, and, if wife Men and Prophets 

,be not extremely out, have a great power 

over 
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Dver difpofitions and manners, to ftaooth 
and make them gentle from ruftie harfhneft 
and . di {tempered paflions : And this would 
not be unexpedient after meat to aflift ?nd 
cherifli Nature in her firft concodion, and 
fend the Mind back to ftudy in good tune 
fatisfa&ion.*" — This puts me in mind of a 
young man, noted no lefs for Rational Oeco- 
nomy, than for his induftry and ftrong natu- 
ral abilities, who, whilft Undergraduate, in 
order to avoid the expence as well as the 
danger attending drinking-parties, ufed to 
retire every day after dinner into his own 
Rooms y and there pafs a* couple of hours over 
two or three glafles of wine, in playing on 
his Harpfichord, and reading Virgil: This 
is no other than whom I mentioned in the be- 
ginning of our Correfpondence under the 
name of Cleant&es, and who promifes to be 
in time one of the firft characters in Great 
Britain — But not to digrefs- 

Mufic then is an elegant recreation, and 
wonderfully congenial to the minds of men, 
tending to compofe thofe of a volatile caft, 
and to roufe the more melancholy and languid i 
fubduing the violence of rough and impetuous 

* See Milton, as above* 

Paflions 
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Paflions by fixing the attention on objects of 
an innocent nature; — and therefore to be 
coniidered no weak advocate on the fide of 
Reafon. 

Over and above the advantages to be dc- 
rived from other Exercifesi fome plaufibly 
alledge, that Riding is attended with one 
peculiar to itfelf, the opportunity I mean of 
enjoying a more frefli, and purer airj and 
thofe who are z% all acquainted with the 
Oeconomy of the Human* Body will readily 
allow that this is a moil important confi- 
deration : Hence it is that the Dumb-Bell* 
and 2*jty*a;p*, or the Fighting with your own 
Jhadowy are extremely deficient. 

Plato and' Pliny the Younger recommend 
Riding as a thing wholefome for the joints 
and ftomach. But there is no need of mul- 
tiplying authorities. 

I would not, however, tie you down to 
any particular method of proceeding; for 
here, (as has been obferved with regard to 
other. mattdrs) the proper ufe to be made of 
minute rules arid directions is neither to be 
too exaft, nor altogether negligent of them, 
and they operate beft when once formed 
iqfo a hab}t. I only yvifh to apfrife you that 

M fomo 
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forne fuch Exereifes as thefe, taken feafon* 
ably, according to kifure and convenience* and 
not to excefsy are abfolutely necefiary for pre- 
serving, a found Conftitution* and alio for 
forming a proper judge merit, of it : Socrates* 
whofe memory we all revere, ufed to advife 
thofe about him to make their Health 
their chief ftudy, and to fay to them i 
" That it was a hard thing if a man of 
fenfe, who took care of his Exereifes and 
Diet, did not better know than any Phyfi- 
cian, what was good or bad for him/ 9 —- And 
/ ?t the fame time that proper Exereifes keep 

us in good Health and contribute to an ex- 
ternal gracefulnefs of mien and deportment, 
forming, in fhort, that byesia which the 
Ancients fa much valued, and which in 
good truth is fo infinitely valuable;— befide* 
, this, I fay, they tend to form a manly and 
cheerful turn of mind : So. that hence we 
have an effectual antidote againil complain- 
ing of the tedioufnefs of life to which feden- 
tary perfons are £6 liable— -It is a foolifh* * 
villainous, a dangerous complaint* Vale. 
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LETTER XIX. 



V 

FURNISHED with a competent know* 
ledge of the Greek and Latin tongues 
from having perufed a few fhort Treatifes in 
them, you will be now more capable of un- 
dertaking and going through with propriety 
the Hiftories of thofe celebrated People. 
Although this ftudy requires a good deal of 
care and attention, yet it will be an agree- 
able relaxation, compared to your purfuits of 
the abjlrati and more philofopbical kind — And 
I would have you confider it in that light. 

If we read Hiftory in a proper manner we 
fliall find it to be the very " Anatomy of Pbi^ 
lofopby :" Here the Paffions and all the Fa- 
culties of the Human Mind are continually 
engaged in a&ion and exhibited to view. 
To obferve the playing of all thefe, and the 
various rhotives which call forth their exer- 
tions, will afford abundant matter of inftruc- ' 
tion and delight, and it is a fpeculation not 

M z unworthy 
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unworthy of the Philofophcr even. With 
room for indulging it, Hiftory will largely 
fupply perfons of almoft all ranks and 
fituations. — Nee vero fum infeius effe utili- 
tatem in hiftoria, non modo voluptatem. * 

Now its great, general objeft feems to be 
to form good and ufeful and intelligent Citi- 
zens ; or, in other words, to improve us in 
Virtue and Knowledge ; and that in a way 
which, with the bulk of mankind, is far 
the mod effectual — by the Examples I mean 
and the Experience of others. 

What! fuppofing we find in Hiftory (as 
has been faid) little more than a detail of 
the Vices and Follies of our fellow-creatures— 
fhould that be any reafon for our not reading 
h ? Quite the reverfe. For we generally find 
that the bad and reftlefs Paffions of Men, 
however fuccefsful they may be for a time, 
lead them by certain, though perhaps Jlow 
and gentle, fteps to misfortune and con- 
tempt; and, if {till indulged, are fure to 
end in their mifery and deftru&ion. But 
thofe, on the contrary, who afit upon good 
and upright principles, in what diftrejfs 
ibever they may happen to be involved, yet 

* Cic. De Fin. &c. V. 19. 

at 



at laft we */?*» fee them difperfe the dark; 
cloud, and obtain their proper reward ;— are 
always able to derive comfort from within 
themfelves, — and appear amiable and rejf>e&- 
abk even in the eyes of the moft abandoned. 



abaft) d the Devil flood, 



And felt bow awful Goodnefs is, and Jaw 

Virtue in her Jhape bow lovely- — —faw 9 
and pin' d 

Hi f lofs* 

» 

So that the temporary fuccefs of Vice and 
Folly, and the depreffion of real Merit, 
fhould equally teach us refignation to God's 
Providence, and make us form right opinions 
of whatever we meet with on this motley , and 
frequently diftrefsful ftage of Human Life, 

V 

Phyficians tell us that, in the Oeconomy 
of the Human Body, it is the conftant 
bufinefs of the Intejlinal Tube or ^Canat to 
feparate from the excrementitious and hurt- 
ful the nutritive part of our aliment — to 
retain the one, and ejeSl the other ;-— Exactly 
fucb, with regard to the Oeconomy of the 

* p. Loft IV. 847. 

Mind, 
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Mind, fhould be the office of our judgement: 
And here in particular we fhall have con- 
tinual occasion to employ it p If we do this, 
We may derive no lefs advantages from the 
wicked f than from the virtuous Examples we 
meet with in our Hiftorical Purfuits. as well 
as in the affairs of common Life. 

Nonne viJes, AM ut male vivatjilius ? utque. 

Barrus inops? — magnum documertfun}, ne 
Patriam Rem 

Perdere quis velitS 

Thus then in order hereby to become 
better men, we fhould accuftom ourfelves t<x 
lift and weigh thoroughly every adtton and 
event, fo as to be able to make pertinent 
reflections upon them, and draw from them 
ju& and proper conchifions — And thus we 
fhall foon acquire a habit of thinking and 
afting for ourfelves. 

But again.-: As the ftudy of Hiftory 

Contributes to improve us in Virtue* (which 
fhould be its firXfc and great aim) fo does it in 
no lefs degree furnifh us with elegit and 
ufeful- Knoiykdge. 

In ftudying it with a view to this point, 



* Lib. i. Sat. IV. 109. 



we 
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^*c fhould give chief notice to fhe progreffivcr 
expanfion and improvement of Human In- 
tellect, and the gradual civilization of So- 
ciety ; tracing, with care and judgement, the 
Rife, the Progrefs, the Decline, and again 
the Revival of the Sciences, and of the 
liberal and neceflary Arts. We fhould alfo 
confider in every view how the " changes 
that have happened in the Laws and Opi- 
nions of Mankind correfpond with their 
improvement in the Art of governing," and 
be lefs anxious to know where, or when, or 

how many, were the battles fought by the 
-the Greeks and Romans, than acquaint 
ourfelves with their manners, and the means 
whereby the former repelled the attacks of 
the Perfians, and the latter fubdued the 
World ; and how they again in 'their turii 
were deftroyed and annihilated. — Thus by 
diligently obferving the connexion between 
Caufe and EffeSl, and deducing the one from 
the other, we fhall not only furnifh ourfelves, 
in the fafeft way, with a great variety: of 
important Knowledge, but (hall alfo improve 
fend confirm habits of reafoning with accuracy 
and correSlnefs — * expanding thus our Mind 

and flrengthening its faculties* — Here there 

is 
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is laid open before us a large field for Inquiry 
and Contemplation. 

But to come nearer to your prefent reading 
this way — I find I confider the fubjedfc in too 
* general a view. 

, It is not From any blind fubmiffion to the 
authority of our Ahceftofs, nor yet from the 
idle notion of magnifying the Wifdom and 
Virtue of remote times in order to declaim 
againft the prefent, that we are directed, 
during our younger -years, to go through a 
Ir^gular Courfe of Ancient Hiflory : But 
Reafon and Experience tell us, that this is 
by far the beft, and perhaps indeed the only 
Jure way of laying a good foundation for a 
jlore of practical and ufeful Knowledge. 
There can be nothing more plain than that 
the Mind, when ftrengthened and expanded, 
by having been uifed to contemplate the Civil 
Conftitutions and Popular Bufinefs of Greece 
*nd Rome, comes with fingular advantage to 
> the iludy of thofe of our own Country* and. 
of other modem Nations : Aftd as it is of ' 
greater confequence to remember whatever 
relates to thefe laft, and to form a right 
judgement of them, we ihall be now more 

capable' 
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capable of doing fo : The many particular " 
arguments in fupport of this notion are too 
obvious to be mentioned. At the fame time 
we (hall imbibe fometbing of the fpirit, -* 
of the refolute, though often irregular and 
miftaken Virtue of that brave People, who 
would rather have exchanged life, for 
what they in a great meafure thought utter 
annihilation, than their own Laws for thofe 
of their Perfian or Carthaginian Invaders.— 
The reading of them makes one's blood glow 
within one.— Would to God it would ever 
tend to infpire us all with a true love for our 
Country, and a veneration for our Well- 
founded Constitution ! That it would make 
us quit the paths of Luxury and Licentiouf* 
nejs, and ftand unmoved in the caufe of 
Liberty! Fair Liberty! what glorious 
deeds have been performed by thy real 
votaries ! 

Add to all this, that unlefs we are tolerably 
well verfed in their Hiftory, we can fee but 
'few of the hidden beauties and nice touches 
and allufions to be found throughout their 
Poems, their Orations, and even in their 
Philosophical Compofitions. — Hence thig 

branch 
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branch of Learning tends greatly to the 

illuftration of fevcral others. 

Hiftory then thus confidered is a moft 

excellent ftudy, full of what is animated* and 
in/lruStive, and agreeable* •— a fort of Philofo- 
phy, in fhort, " which teaches by Examples 
how we ought to conduct ourfelves in all 
public and private fituations/ But fliould 
you look upon it merely as an exercife cal- 
culated for the Memory, and regard nothing 
hut circumfiances relating to Place and Time, 
you mud lofc all the Ufeful $ and the Pleajant, 
which is fo happily blended in every good 
Hiftorian ; and you might as well read a 
bare Chronicle, as the mafterly account of 
the Peloponnefian War, 

But ftill an attention to dates and the Jltua- 
tion of places is by no means to he dt/penfed 
with: So that Chronology and Geography 
are particularly ufeful : Thefe, indeed; as 
fomebody obferves, are the two Ryes of Hif- 
tory i and without them, it would certainly 
be full of darknefs and confufion. It would 
be advifeable therefore to have always by 
your fide, when engaged in thefe forts of 

* Bslingbroke's Letters on the Study of Hifiory. L. III. 

ftudy. 
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ftudy, cither JHehicus, or foine fuch compen- 
dious Chronologift, together with D % AtroiUe % % 
Mafte, which I believe are reckoned as good 
as any* 

I fhall only add that in the mean time 
you , would do well to read Plutarch and 
Cornelius Nepos : For, after having gone 
through a particular detail of fome public 
tranfaftion, by running over the Lives of 
the principal men concerned in it, you 
yrill be able to recolleft the whole, and to 
treafure up whatever may be mod worthy 
of remembrance. In thefe agreeable bio- 
graphers, efpecially the latter, we find an 
aftoniftiing fund of information comprifed 
within a very narrow compafs, and related 
in the moft elegant and corredt ftyle; free 
from every thing that looks like prejudice, 
or morofenefs, or affe&ation, 

A great deal more might be faid on this 
copious fubjedt : To point out how particu- 
larly neceflary it is to perfons in particular 
lines of life — in fhort, to tfeat it in a 
manner fuitable to its dignity and extent, 
would require a Volume : But I am per- 
fuaded you will want nothing to induce you 

to 
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to make yourfelf competently acquainted 
with the Grecian and Roman Hiftory, and 
with that of thofe nations necejfarify with 
which the other may interfere : It would 
be tieedlefs therefore to fpeak minutely of 
its more particular ufes and advantages, 
efpecially when your ingehious Tutor is 
always at hand : — 



Sapiens, vitatu quidque petitu 



«M^M 



Sitf melius caufas reddet tibi ?—miJatis eft,Ji 
Traditum ab antiquis mar em fervare, tuamque 
(Dum cujtodis eges) vitam famamque tueri 
Incolumem pojfim : Simulac duraverit at as 
Membra Animumque tuum> nobis Jine cart ice. *-+ 



9 Horace — » before. 
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LETTER XX. 



IT gives me much pleafure to hear that 
you have gone through the Organon in a 
regular manner : As you feem fenfible of the 
excellence and right tendency of the Doc- 
trine it contains, I am under no fort of 
apprehenfion of your applying it to fophif- 
try, or idle and diiputatious wrangling. 

Of all the branches of Literature thi» 
Science, though perhaps it miy be the mod 
tedious, and productive at firft of but little 
fatisfadtion, yet certainly it is the moft ufe- 
ful and extenfive of them all. There will 
be always need of calling forth your logical 
acquifitions, this being the great clue whereby 
we can attain to an accurate knowledge of the 
other parts of Learning. And efpecially with 
regard to what you are now going to take in 
hand, you could not ftave done better than 
acquaint yourfelf previoufly with the princi- 
ples and proper ufe of Logic : Indeed it is 
altogether neceflary to have a juft notion o£ 

the ufe and nature of the Syllogifco* before 

i*e 
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we can undertake the ftudy of Rhetoric with 
any great advantage or propriety : Accord- 
ingly we find it to be the opinion of alj 
competent judges in, the matter, that " thofe 
who would addrefs men with all the efficacy 
of Perfuafion fliould cultivate Rhetoric along 
with Logic : 4M As the latter confifts in the 
forming and improvement of Right Reafon, 
the former fuppofes this already done, it 
being its bufinefs to give to arguments ele- 
gance, and weight, and dignity. 'Tis obvi- 
ous then io what order they fhould be ftudied. 

There is a mutual connexion and depen- 
dence between the feveral Arts and Sciences : 
Than that fuch prevails b6tW6eh Logic and 
Rhetoric, nothing can be njofe evident; and 
it feems not unlike to what we find between 
the Fifth and Sixth Books of Euclid : % tn the 
one you are taught a dodtrhie of univerfol 
application, which in the other is exempli- 
fied in the demonftration of certain Theo- 
rems and PropofitioriS. In the fame man- 
lier, we have feen that Logic may be applied 
tvithout any kind of limitation; whereas 

* Sec Mr. Harris* s Philological Inquiries — Sec alio the MtH 
tfoiry dtcheixi (3c. des Eludes, p* 121. 

Rhetoric 
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Rhetoric if under a little reftraint, being 
chiefly confined to things of a public nature* 
and ufing only digreflive arguments: The 
fame thing Zeno the Stoic ufed . to illuftrate 
more elegantly by a Simile taken from the 
Hand : He compared the clofe power of 
Logic to the Fill or Hand compreft, ' and the 
tiffufe power of Rhetoric to the Palm or 
Hand open — " Cum compreflcrat digitos* 
pugnumque fecerat, Diale&icam aiebat ejuf* 
modi efle : Cum autem diduxerat, et manual 
dilataverat, palms illius fimilem TLloquentiam 
efle dicebat. Atque etiam ante hunc Arif* 
toh* principio Artis Rhetorics dicit, illara 
artem quafi ex altera parte refpondere Dian 
le&icsp : ut hoc videlicet differ ant inter fc, 
quod haec ratio dicendi latior fit, ilia lo« 
quendi contra&ior/" 

Notwithftanding this near alliance be* 
tween Rhetoric and the moft generally ufe-* 
ful of all the Sciences, yet it has been con- 
fidered by fome as a deceitful and pernicious 
Art, as a mere engine which (they fay) was 
invented only to manage and work upon the 
diforderly Populace, and infinuate wrong no- 

* See Cic. Orator 32. 

tionfc 
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tions of things, moving the paffions, and there- 
by mifleading the judgement and is never to 
be applied but as Phyfic for unhealthy ftatcs. 
But what is all this to the purpofe ? Is it 
not fpeaking againffc the ufe of the Art 
merely from the abufe of it ? " Tis indeed 
much the fame thing as to declaim againft 
Fencing, becaufe a ikill in that exercife may 
enable us to wield the fword well, to fight a 
duel, and run one's antagonift through with 
greater dexterity and eafe." , 

The fame kind of reafoning (if it can be 
called reafoning) will hold quite as well 
againft the moft ufeful thing on earth. 
There is no Virtue or Science of any fort 
which is not capable of mifapplication and 
abufe : And who will deny that whatever is 
moft perfect in its kind is, when abuied, 
productive often of the greateft mifchief 
and diforder ? — Hence no weak argument 
might be drawn in favour of Rhetoric and 
Eloquence. 

True Eloquence, in fa<a, is nothing more 
than the Perfection of fpeaking, and can 
have no Aire foundation but in good Morals ; 
And its right aim is to root out of the Mind 
every thing contrary to what is Fair and 
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Cood? to defend Juftice and Truth, and pre* 
vent them from being trampled under foot 

by the wicked artifices of thofe who confult 
merely their own intereft and the indulgence 
of unbridled paffions. — Makts Homo effe 
pon poffit bonus Orator, 

Eloquence is not fo properly employed in 
difcufling fpeculative matters, as in explain-* 
ing and enforcing the- practical' ends of Hu* 
man Life and Moral Action:* Then it 
affumes its proper dignity and character : 
Nor is there here any neceflary connexion 
between moving the paffions, and miflead- 
ing the judgement: For the -.ends of Truth 
and Perfuafion are then efleiitially different 
when the Orator holds out to the Imagi~ 
nation falfe and fi&itious images ; In this 

c^fe Falfehpod becomes apparent Truth, 
a.nd Eloquence the inftrument of*, deceit * 
but here it is no hard matter to guard againft 
all deception gnd impofture : — - Yet theft 
ends are one and the ftme, when iuch im^ 
preffions are made on the Imagination and 
Paffions, as cqnfift and agree. with the dio 
tates of Right Reafon : In this cafe Elo* 
-quence comes in tp the aid of Argument 

* See the Eflayi pi) th^ CJi&r*£en8ics<sff See alio Qu^t. viii. 3, 

N mi 



ami wnprefiet the Truth* wlucfy ^ogtr 
teaches, in a warmer and more effe&ual 
manner: 1% paints Good $nd Evil in trpe 
and glowing cplopr?> and thus infpires us 
with double apdor to .embrace the one, and 
reje<3: the other. 

Bgt fo f%t is Eloquence from being the 
instrument of deceit, that, on the contrary* 
the tmial is much more natural and therefore^ 
likely to be more fuccefsful than the immoral 
application of it : - Becaufe, ere the dijhonefi 
application can take place, circumftances 
muft be wrefiedy and mifreprefentations im» 
pofed god the fancy* in opposition to Truth 
and Reafqn : Whereas in the proper appli- 
cation, nothing further is neceflary, than to 
draw out and imprefs thofe images ^nd 
analogies of things, which really aci^ in 
Nature/ 

. We conclude then, that the proper and 
natural Bufinefs of Eloquence k to be fub- 
fervient to the caufe of Truth and Virtue* 
delineating and recommending only what is 
good, and manly, and liberal. 

But it is foreign to my purpofe to go 
about apfwering all, or any of the objections- 

* See tHt Bftyt mentioned above* 

that 



fha* might be made to this Art : And there 
V httje need of ejcpajtating on its excellence 
md utility, .or ;of unfitting on its being /<«v 
tieulah/y jieceifcry to thofe who are to £11 
any high or public ftatioa in Life •> where 
jhey fljaU have frequent PGcafion to addrefs 
m^ikind, and noia* out -to them how the 
true ftaj>pine£ of the M^idi} that of 
the CwwMnjty ajt l%rge ar« inv'wkbly eon* 
ntSled'j — it being their bufine& to .enforce 
JPoSrines, ancji e;|abl#h Law* which fhall 
jcon4uce to the well being of tfcs Whole. 
jf.r$otfa in th e beginning of &$ T,reat*fc 
Ctfi this iubjed:, has juft touched , #pon fuch 
its principaT ufe> and advantages; b*it. what 
&e hajh ("aid is, as ufual* full of ioftrudtion-* 
T.o bin* ithcre^re ; I w.ould refer yjou. 

Angl tW? I d<0 tfoe *nore willingly, he~ 
£&W& you fay you are to follow him here as 
w £ elj as xql Logic ; With regard to thefe 
$Jwng s JF9J* £*naot be led by fo fafe and in** 
(sUigeot a guide. It is obvious, at once that 
tbs RflEXOKLCof Arijiotleis the fQurce from 
whence all fucceeding Writers on the fubje& 
{aarce derived their materials. The Books of 
Cicero i&deedj as one might well expe& 

N 2 from 
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from fo fine a genius, are written with great 
elegance and propriety, and are certainly to 
be recommended for feveral reafons* but 
yet whatever fcientific knowledge of the 
fubjeft they difcover, we find it all in this 
little Tra&ate of the Stagirite % and here it 
is exprefled in a more accurate and oompaft 
manner, and more according to fcience. 
Cicero was himfelf an Orator: Arifiotk a 
Philofopher. 

Quintilian again is very far from being an 
indifferent Writer ; but as a Critic he is to 
be compared to Arijlotle (this is a;i obferva* 
tion of fome of the ableft Judges) jufl: as 
much as the Philippics of Cicero are to bfe 
compared to thofe of Demofihenes. It has 
indeed been alledged, in praife of Quirt- 
tilian, that " no Author ever adorned a 
fcientifical Treatife with fo many beautiful 
metaphors as he has done :" Is not this the. 
very circumftance which is moft faulty in 
this, and a tribe of other Critic*? Are 
matters of Philofophy and abftrufe Science 
to be difcuffed in a fty le belonging to the 
Poet, or the Orator ? Surely not. 

Next to Quint Mian we may very properly , 
mention Longinust His ftyle, like that of 

'the 



the former, is blameable, being too florid 
and fhoWy: This they both learned, it is 
probable, in the Schools of Declamation 
which were fo frequent in their time. ~ He 

(peaks of Homer , of Dtmoftbenes, and of Cicero, 
in a moft figurative and pompous way, as if 
wifhing to rival thofe great men in their 
own diftindt Arts. " It is plain, that. his 
imagination was lively and vigorpu$, and 
the opinions he delivers are penetrating and 
juft, but he has not (hown a capacity for 
that rational and fbber Inquiry which is eflcn- 
tial to all Philosophical Criticism/ 99 



Notwithftanding the comparative inferio- 
rity of thefe ingenious Writers, they may 
be read with great pleafure and advantage : 
The matter is always good and valuable; 
Only care £hould be taken, left by amufing 
the Fancy they tend to form an unjuft Tafte % 
and* give a wrong turn to the difcrimina ting 
Powers of the Mind. Now the reverfe of 
this is fure to take place in reading Arijiotle : 
It is his peculiar excellence, at the fame 
lime that he improves the Judgement, to 

* $ee Pliilologifal Inquiries, p. xo, $$• 
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cerrft& *#&. jugulate thb Initfgfriatidri^t'ln* 
confiderafibn re of do fafcUl importance. 
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- - Arifhtk \k lii:e#ife rttttaf kabk for tfraC 
clWf arrsftgeiaent and coflaf*rehen$vc ; fcf evity 
vrhiehvWd f«*l6 for in tarn in d¥her AtrtftdrsJ; 
If we Afedrhim witfc fkwght andf at&ntidri 
(and it- witf te of- no' avail. td '*«**' Hirtt* 
cltherwife) we fhaft ahteij* find Kftfc<*eifew 
ihg a great deal rtiofe than What - fee fky«i 
ahd well acquainted vftth the hatri^ aiid 
powers o£ Human IritefleQ*? each Cft£ptef, J 
efpeciaMy thbfc -in 1 the beginning of * hi* 
Second Book on the fubjeft now under con* 

• * • 

fiderationv diftdVering Very deep penetration 
inttf the riceffes of th<* heart, and a thdrbugh 
kitofafcdge off life dnd mannas 1 ; ahd exhi* 
biting, it the lame #ttte, adrriifaftfi t** 
dttiples in the found analytical tfay of rta- 
fcning. You* mtrft no*, howewtf , look for 
any thing more in. hirtif, than the gttftiitttf 
itad eferheritftry Principles of the Art, 
founded ih Nature; and artafyfcd ttidi per* 
^icui^ dnd good fenfe:' The dj^liWticfti 6f 
tljem is (is it ought to be) left enifrely to 
your own judgement : And if you wifh ^to 
be able to apply theto with any fort of fuc- 

ttfs* 



cefs, look up to the great examples of De- 
mojlhenes and Cicero:— imbibe fomething of 
their ipiriti fomething of their manner of 
compofing; but this can never be done, 
even in any degree, without their almoft 

incredible induftry and refolutkm. * 

■ 

But I abft&in from faying afty thing more. 
The mind, we know, is pleafed with mat- 
itxg its. own remarks, 2nd retains fuch with 
greater care and fafety* I will therefore 
only obferve* that in this Treatife he is not 
£o deficient in point of Compofitiori, as in 
that upon Logic, the fubjed: being dif- 
ferent: His periods are rather fraooth ai)d 
well turned, apd * his ftyle , always corre&, 
and not fefdom elegint even^ and fomewhat 
ornamental. Farewell. 
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X T AVI N G already hinted at the tro* 
**■-*• nature and proper bufinefs of Elo* 
qtiettcg* and having withal endeavoured to 
confirm year opinion refpefting the Author 
%ho ha* heft explained its firft Principles, 
it may be worth our while to conilder in 
few words (though without pretending' to 
treat the matter philosophically) at what 
feriody arid in what foil and climatty thefe 
Principles were mofi cultivated and applied 
with greafe/i fuccefs. ; 

Eloquence* or. the Power of Perfuading* 
is efleatial to, and. therefore coeval with* 
Society* For fome ray$ of Eloquence, 
however faint and obfeure, muft have ap- 
peared* as foon as men began to mix and 

* 

converfe with each other/ But it is not to 
be fuppofed that they gave any fort of atten* 
tion to it> or improved it in the leaft, before 

they found themfelves free from violence 

a 

gnd furnifhed with the neceffaries of life. 

• jSp* Cic% di Oraforcp i, g»— Spc alio Quintil* pi. 2. 

Of 



.- Of what nature Eloquence was originally 
it is no hard matter to conjecture :' Every 
kind of Compofition was, *t firfl:, highly 
poetical : Thus Straito* informs us, that the 
raoft ancient Writing approached, all of it, 
yery near to the ftyle of Poetry— We mutt 
neceffarily conclude, . that the firft fpeciesof 
Eloquence was, alio. of this complexion*— 
But ~~ tfcofc, who afterwards cultivated the 
ipeaking and writing Arts, diflblved indeed 
the meafurc, but; preferved at the lame time 
whatever eke was poetical—— Such were 
*>Ca$fous the MHtjitm* and Pberecydes, and 
Hetattfus, and their Scholars : &r<* ci v#pv 9 
atycupvms at* ri ray ratfttw, et$ to w idbs xaTijyayov, 

• But when Eloquence in the earlieft times 
was decked in the fplendid language of 
Poetry, we are by no means to confider it as 
then regularly formed into an Art. It is 
laid to have made lujirft appearance under 

• Lib* I. towards the beginning* — Cafaubon obferves upon 
the place; Ergo, ex fenteatia- Strabonis, . antiquiflimi quique 
fcriptores proxime ad ftylum Poetarum accedant : Quod profe&o 
Verum eft. -r Ac mihi quidem perfaepe Herodotum com lego, 
'tiomerutnvAiq&cm videor legere; quern tamen M. TulUus (Orat. 
12. & 55.) ait folutum pmnibua legibas fluerc— Sed de his noa 
jell hie agendi locus. 

b See Strabo as before, — Thefe *rt fupppfed to have lived 
ma* 600 year? before Ckrift. 

this 
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thts fttfpc arfidng the Ski/tans, who, a* 
Cicero quotes from Arijfotlef bein^ naturally 
a jbeen and litigious people; and vpoh >aft 
expulfion of their tyrants. Handing, in fceei 
of eloquent pleading m orxfef to recover 
flierr private propttty,- thts bdcafne the fif ft 
Inventors of an Art and Rules for fpeaking* 
And thisr Invention is a ttribtrted to (one 
kriows not whom ) two: perfon^ ngmed Ti/Mt 
ted €o?ax; Thefe *ere Toon fucccecfed b^ 
Qorgias Le minus? to whom indeed fame 
give the honour of baying invented thfc Art 
of Rhetoric— But bee is generally cdnfidered 
ttttt* more than a tain aflii cKfjbu&ng SophiiL 



In Sicily, however, it doe$ nbt feem to 
feavtf arrived at aoy degree of Perfedion : 
Here, it is true, Rhetoric was firft taught 
and invented, and men were made conver- 
sant in difputation $ but among the Sicilians 
we hear nothing of the Great and Sub- 
jlime in Eloquence: Nor are we to look 

fof this in any other place than the Grecian 

, - , 

* See Ciu Bnrtus, i*.— And drift, De Rhetor, in Ac begin- 
mng* S*fe alto Ck. De Ormt. I. a<* witk other Parts of hit 
Works— AnA, if you pkafe, Quintil. iii. i. 

* He was born about 500 Yean before ®* Chriftao Efr> 
i&d lifedidp' ytars* 

Republic t 
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R^puMfcd: ^ tioS iuteni ftudmrtf not* 8#«S 
ertnmttt Grstia* Tad prvfrium Athena-* 
x'omc.- 9 F<» wfco would oxfpedt to fiftd it 
usder the rigid Discipline eftibiiflied it £*- 
adamok, <&r wh<* uftdef the Ariftocracy of 
Gbfintk? Bdt iff Athens* " the Mother .of 
Arts and Ebquehce", the foil was adapted tor 
its 'nature and favourable to its growth* 
TB6u£h this celebrated City> " the Eye of 
Greece" was the common place of reforf* 
where Philosophers and great men met from 
ill quarters to pzfsjbme part at leaft of their 
Hves m the cultivation of the Fair and Good* 
and where their Mutual affiftahecs and 6mu<* 
lation muft have wonderfully contributed to 
the rapid advancement of all the branches 
ef Literature* yet this Art even here would 
not, I an$ perfuaded, hive reached fo high 
a pitch of perfe&ion, had not the form of 
Government been Dem&cfatiedl: Hence Elo-« 
quence became the great ififtrument where- 
by to arrive at the firft Dignities in the 
States — An<J hence all the Powers of the 

» 

Soul were awakened and roufed to a&ion. 

Many of the other Sciences and fine Arts 
Jiave flourifhed under different forms of Go- 



\ 



• See {&• Brutus, 13. 
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^crnroent; but Eloquence, like the Senfi- 
tive Plant, contracts itfelf and ceafes to 
difplay its beauties on the flighted touch 
from the hand of Oppreflion, or defpotic 
Power. Nor can we indeed find it, I mean 
lhat fublime fort which gloa&s through the 
pages of Demojtbenes and Cicero, fhowing 
itfelf in any limited Monarchy, or the beft 
eftabliflied Oligarchy: So that «« Public 

■ 

Freedom itfelf can give it no confiderable 
play, where that Freedom has any other 
bafis, than what is founded on a Democracy/* 
It is upon this principle therefore, and not 
(as Mr. Hunu* alledges) from a negleSl of 
the Art, that we are chiefly to account for 
the difference between modern Eloquence 
and that which prevailed during the free 
ftate of Athens and of Rome. Then the 
Orators gave their labours gratis to the 
People, and the People repaid them with 
the Honours and Preferments, which they 
bad the power to beftovr : This was a wife 
a&4 happy Confutation, where by a necef- 
fary connexion between Virtue and Honour, 
they ferved mutually to produce and perpe* 

* See hi* Eflay on Eloquent* 

tuatc 
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tuatc each other; where the reward of 
Hqnours excited Merit, and Merit never 
failed to procure Honours— — the only 
Policy which can make a Nation great and 
, profperous- * 

As the kind of Oratory praftifed by the 
Greeks and Romans* cannot fubfift or even, 
take root but under 2. free, democratic Go+ 
vcrnment; fo it has arifen to higheft Per- 
fection in times of war and dijiurbance^ 
Had not Attica and its fair Metropolis been 
invaded, and in danger of being destroyed 
by Xerxes, the Spartans, and the one-eyed 
King of Macedonia, we fhould not, it is 
probable, have heard fo much of the fame of 
Themi/locles, and Pericles, and Demojtbenes—i 

Vhoje Ancient ! wbofe refijllefs Eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce Democracy ;— - . . 
Shook t& Arfenal, — andfulmin 9 d over Greece 
*To Macedonia*/ Artaxerxes' Throned 

Rhodes too was a place where Oratory 'was 
in great repute and cultivated not without 

; '. « See Uii^on's Lift of Cicerc, VoL I. Seft. 2> 

« > Par* Reg. IV. *$s* 

/occefs, 
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fyccp(k> feaving pf all the neighbouring 
tdmis Jeaft ,of the redundaacy of the AJwtti 
manner and , approaching aeareft to {h* 
purity of the Athenian-^ 7 Rbodii &nio$cs, et 
At tic or um fimiliores :*** But the Civil Con- 

♦ * 

ftitutipn Jjter? wa« puflfciy detftQCratif^l, $nd 
% he Public AJftiiy wer<? pfte^ in »s te#&pef? 
tpous ^nd fluctuating a ^tf jfta th<e Se» 
which furrpiua^ed jt.«-*Jf, Agpuvpe $9*99 
down to jRi/w, we /hail fijnd fhat the moft 
Jpirijted Orations of C/V*r# wer? $te&we4 
during tfee trp^jbles occ?£anc4 by *he bfopdy 
dcfigns of Cttifae, wd &hs fi»ud a&d japar 
city of Vefres. ** \% is pnjy gr£«t pccafioitf 
that give room fpr great e^rtfpfls, &4 gaJJ 
forth great abil^tifs." 

But to fupport this ppinion, ' which forae 
indeed l\ave endeavoured to controvert, k is 
not oeceffary to adduce any arguments : Fad 
»n4 Experience have mote fprcc th$$ #ny 
argument whajfoever; aqd thfcfe pioye the 
matter beyond a doubt. 

Paving f$ii4 Co mpsJfc tihpuglj ip # ®w?ral 
pray, -of ths r#* an^ progr^fs of JSlp^^npfo 
you may perhaps expedt that I (hculd take 
fome notice of its decline ; But there is not 

• Sec Cic. Brutus, 13. 

room 
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room here to enter on a fubjedt Co extenfive: 
Advifing you therefore to inveftigate this 
master yourfejf, an4 referring you for in/or- 
mation to that admirable Dialogue, affix- 
ed to the Works of Tacitus, " De Caufis 
Corruptee Eloquential," I would only obferve 
that the three principal czufes feem to have 
been: — L That enervated, though Tweet 
»nd pleasant fort of Eloquence firft intro- 
duced into Athens 'by the learned Demetriut 
B baler ens* and which was afterwards much 
imitated there/ II. The Schools of De- 
claration, III. The Changes which took 
place in their Government,- and which were 
immediately followed by * diminution, and at 
length by a ttffd kfsoi L i s e rty. 

* See Ck. Brotns, 9.^ See al£> Humyfius of HaJkatne^H 
J)c Qwtarihs Antiquis,-—tht beginning 
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lETr^BLXXt Continued 
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TO pafs over to thofe who made the moft 
confiderable figure in this Art * and to 
take a curfory review of them. 
. Here , it will be neceflary to look back, 
even as far as the old Sophift Gorgios Leon? 
tinus. When he firfl: introduced the Art of 
Rhetoric into Athens* his antithefes and other 
artificial forms of fpeech were then held in 
high eftimation. Some improvement was 
made on Gorgias by his Contemporary Anti- 
fhon, who, as well as a Rhetorician, is alio 
reckoned one of the Ten Orators of Athens? 
and becaufe of his mild and elegant way of 
exprefjing himfelf, he had the furname of 
NeJIor given him : Indeed his talent in this 
refped was fo great, that he profefied to 
cure perfons of grief and melancholy merely 
by his manner of fpeaking to them : But 
not likely to make his fortune in this way, 
he applied himfelf to Rhetoric and left be- 
hind him a Treatife on the different forms 

* Ste PhtarMs Accent of the Ten Orators, 

of 
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of fpe6ch, and containing rules and precepts 
about the rhetorical Art : This was the firft 
thing of the kind, and was held- in no 
little repute. 

Much about the fame time lived Ando* 
, cides : He too is placed among the Ten 
Orators, and was remarkable for a plain, 
unorn amen ted way of fpeaking* 

Thefe, however, had a great deal more of 

* * 

the Sophift and Rhetorician than of the Ora- 
tor: And as they'are to be confidered fome* 
' what behind Themijiocles in point of time, fo 
are they very much fo in point of merit *~ 
He is the firft Orator of whom we read any 
thing extraordinary ; He lived in times of 
confufion and of danger; and was po lefs 
eminent for his oratorial powers, than his 
great fkill and abilities in dire&ing the af* 
fairs of War and all kipd of State-Bufinefs t 

Pericles, who comes next in fuccefiion, 

was the firft who joined the ftudy of Philo- 

fbphy to that of Eloquence/ and he was alfo 

the firft Orator in Athens that delivered pre- 

t meditated and written Speeches, thofe before 

a SeeCic. Brutus u, 

O him 
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him ufirag to fpeak off hand— for *{&m 

yfctt£\& *jyn & Suut&yu* mm 9 tm 7ffi tour* 
fjOfrfyt**.* A pkin proof of the fuperior 
excellence of this way, provided it Be done 
with proper addrefs; for hardly any one's Elo- 
quence is faid to have been more powerful than 
that of Perickt z The Poets are loud in his 
praifes : EupoHs fays of him— That Persua* 
s i on perched on his lips, and that he alone of 
all the Orators left behind a fling in thofe 
who heard him : b — And Arifiophanes^^Yhzt 
be lightened— thundered— put all Greece in 
confufion;, e — €i Huj-us fuavitate maxime 
hilaratae funt Athene*, hujus ubertatem et 
copiam admirate, ejufdem vim dicendi ter- 
roremque timuerunt : Hdtc igitur setas prima 
Athenis Oratorem prope perfeSium tulit:'" 
And this fuperiofity Socrates attributes (and 
fo does Cicero after him) to his having ftu- 
died under the Phiiofopher Anaxagoras, and 

* Sec Suidas, under Pericleu ' 

vgof h y »v wrtt ra% if 
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4 See Cic. Brutus u. 
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bis being able thereby to derive afliftane4 
from different parts of Literature/ Thera 
fectn to have been fome of his Orations 
txtant in Cicero $ time}* but unfortunately 
they are now no taorev 

Contemporary with him was the eloquent 
Hiftoriair Tbucydides. It ftill remains a doubt 
Whether he fa to ht reckoned among the 
Orators : Cicero is degidedly againft it : T&u* 
cydides res geftas et bella narrat et praelia, 
graviter fane, et probe : Sed nihil ab eo 
transferri poteft ad forenfem ufum, et pub-* 
licum. Ipfae ills Condones it a mult as babent 
obfeuras abditafque fententiasj vfr ut intelHr 
gantur; quod eft in Orations civil* vttiutn 
<ael maximum, Qg» eft autenflt in hominibus 
tanta perverfitas* ut, inventis frugibus, glaftdc 
vefcantur? An vi&u$ homiftum, Atkenknfium 
ben?efick> excoii potuit, oratio non potuit ? 
Qgis porro unquam Griecorum Rhetorum a 
fbucydide qutdquam duxit ? At laudatus eft 
»b omnibus : Fateor : -^ fed ita ut rerum 
explicator prudens, fevcrus, gravis; non ut 
in judkiis verfaret eaufas, fed ut in hiftpriis 

V 

a See PtrtSs Ph*dfus f sritd Cicero's Orator, 
* S$e'Ck. Pe Otatore II. 22.— See *Kb Brtfus 7, 

O z bella 
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bdla narraret. Itaque nunquam eft numeratu* 
Orator?— r-But Suidas obferves : That as Tbu~ 
cydides excelled others in raoft things relating 
to State- Affairs both as a Counfellor and a 
General, fo alfo ka^h \oyw. b Many Mo- 
derns are of the fame opinion. For my own 
part I agree entirely with Cicero -—But read 
him over carefully yourfelf, and form your 
own judgement upon him. 

About thirty or forty years after c flou- 
rifhed thofe famous Teachers of Rhetoric, 
Lyfias and Ifocrates : Nor yet were they con- 
temptible Orators, though little converfant 
in Public Bufinefs : Their Orations were 
chiefly made for others to deliver, or to ferve 
as models for the ufe and inftrudion of their 
Scholars~~En Gracia quidem Oratorum par- 
tus atque fontes vides, ad noftrorum annalium 
rationemveteres; ad ipforum, fane recentes.* 
Ztyfias is faid to have delivered but one 
Speech in Public, and that at the Olympic 
<James. # And Ifocrates, it is thought, never 

• See Cic. Orator 9. . b See Suidas, under Thucydida. 

c That is — about 400 years before Chrift. 

4 See Cic. Brutus 8 — 12— and 13. 

* See Plutarch 9 * Account of the Ten Orators. 

Jpoke 



fpoke oftener. — a " Huic Hyperides proximus* , 
et JEfchines fuit, ct Ifaus, et Lycurgus, et 
Dinarcbus, et is, cujus nulla extant fcripta, 
*Demades, aliique f lures : Haec enim aetas ef-v 
fudit Auk copiami et, ut opinio rnea fert t 
Juccus ille ttfanguii incorruptus ufque ad ,hanc 
aetatem oratorum fuit, in qua naturalis ineffet, . 
non fucatus xritor" 

But in Eloquence the Palm was not at once 
obtained, as it was in Pvetry by Homer:. 
** Nam plane quidem perfeffutn, et cut nihil 
admoAum defit, Demojlhenem facile dixeris : 
Nihil acute inveniri potuit in eis caufis, quas 
fcripfit, nihil (ut ita dicam) fubdole, nihil, 
vcrfute, quod ille non viderit ; nihil fubtili- 
ter dici, nihil preffe, nihil enucleate, quo, 
fieri poffit aliquid limatius : Nihil contra, 
grande, nihil incitatum, nihil, ornatum vel 

a See Cic. Brutus 9. Understand proximus here with refpeft 
to time, and not as it is to be underflood in the place qubted* 
with re(j>e& to tank, or wm*— -And yet they are not here 
placed ia the ekafteft order — However, they all lived in the 
fame Century. 

* The Works of three of the others, as well as thofe of Demodes* 
are now entirely loft : Thofe of Hyperides were extant as late as 
the Ninth Century; for Photius, Patriarch of Confiantitwple, 
kept a journal of the Authors he perufed, amongft which was 
Hyperides the Athenian Orator. See Philological Inquiries, 
p. iii. ch. iv. 
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tfttfcomfift gfavlt^te ?tl fententiarum, ^u9 
quidquam eflet eiatius."* Thus then, in 
the opinion of the beft judges, this great 
man excelled all that had been before him, 
and, we may add, all that came after : 
Indeed Ckero feems to be the only one that 
can in any refpedt deferve to be compared 
With him : But Cicero when placed by his 
fide will ever appear to difadvantage. Homer 
was not greater in the Poetical Art, than 
DeMofthenes in that of the Orator : His 
Compofitions are a ftanding proof of the 
wonderful capacity of the Human Mind, 
when diligently improved and when roufed 
with honeft emulation and the glorious love 
^ of Liberty : Thofe who arc beft able to judge 

of them> readily acknowledge that of all 
human prodti&ions thefe approach neareft to 
£erfe£tion. b JEfchines did not hefitate to at- 
tribute his own ruin and difgrace, lefs to 
the method with which his adverfary knit 
together and wound up his Oration, than 
to tke manner in which the wj/d heqft roared 

* • * 

* See Cia. ti before* 

t * See lofd Mcnbotfo's Qriginand Pr<£Xffi $ language-* 
m the Compaction ofDtmoJthents* .... 

* a 
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$T W.\ Now here pne fhould think J&fchmet 
Was an able and impartial judge. 

Permit me to take my leave of you at 
jprefent with a (hort digreffion* I am fenfi* 
ble that general Critiqifm is not £o fatis*. 
fadbory as to enter into particulars* But I 
have, a$ much as poffible, purposely abr 
itained from faying any thing qb the partir 
tvlar merits of this or that Author, wilhing 
«ily to make you exert your own faculties* 

4 • 

N*ir would I have you by apy means eon*- 
fait fuch books as profefs to make this their 
bufinefs : Many there are of the kind j and 
(hough rnoft of them ttc written without 
tafte and without corrcftnefs, yet they may 
tend to bias your judgement- Read the An* 
tknU tbeoifelvesy but read them with caret 
And as you go through each, having delibet- 
ratejy made up your mind upon the fubjeft, 
fuppofe you draw a fhort delineation of his 
literary character- 1 u This would at leaft 

» 

* jEfctenes, en his being banilhed from Athens? retired to 
Rhodes, where he opened a School of Qratory ; and having read 
aloud his antagonift's Oration on the famous conteft between 
them, De Corona, afked his Scholars what they thought of it: 
They replied it was great — it was admirable: Whereupon 
j£/chines is faid to have added : T» &, n eturv fS 3u£»* «t «vr« 
<^u»1* 8mrn$ <wwrx»inn;— Sec Plinfs EpiJUu* 

- teach 
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teach you to read with due attention : It will 
alfo accuftom you to reflefl: and think for 
yourfelf, and to form a ftyle for conveying 
thofe reflexions. " Juftnefs of thought, as 
well as refinement in language, and man- 
ners, and good breeding of every kind can, 
it is well known, be only the efFedt of pro- 
per culture, and repeated trial and expert* 
^^."—Communicate your fentiments to 
fome friend* Were I thought worthy of 
that honour, I fhould not at firft exped: any 
thing jinijhed or unexceptionable: TJfe and 
Habit is almoflr every thing. And ffiould I 
happen to fee matters in a different light, 
I would readily give you my opinion, 
Juch as it is, with candour and with . free- 
dom. Perhaps you would find me, as 
Boileau expreifes it well : 

Cenfeur un peufacbeux, maisfowvent necejfaire\ 
Plus enctin a burner, quefgavant h bienfaire y 
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LETTER XXL Continued 



*THO come back to our fubje&.— In the 

■ elegant Treatife quoted fo often, I 

mean Cicero's De Claris Oratoribus % which is 

♦ » 

commonly called Brutus, you will find a 
fuller, though perhaps not the mod regular 
and compaSi account, of the point under 
confideration ; together with a minuter lift 
of thofe among the Greeks who ha$ any 
claim to be ftiled Orators : With regard to 
the Eloquence of his own Country and thofe 
who excelled in it, I refer you there altoge- 
ther : Except, what he himfelf has left us, 
we fhould have had little to enable us to 
form an opinion in this particular : And in- 
deed it is chiefly owing to him that the 
vexy names of the Roman Orators are at all 
known to us. — Let what has been faid ex- 
cite you to acquire an accurate knowledge of 
this matter. 

But 






But to conceive any notion "of Ancient 
Eloquence itfelf, you mud read in the ori- 
ginal the Orations of Demoftbenes : Nor can 
yon forely want motives to read thole Com- 
petitions which the ingenious Greeks ran 
from all quarters to Jiften to: His rival 
Cicero fays, with equal truth and generofity, 
" non modo ita memoriae proditum efle, fed 
ita neceje fuiffe> ctim Demafihenes didurus 
cflet, ut concurfus, audiendi caufa, ex tota 
Gracia fierent:*" Neither can you read 
them at a more JeafonaMe time ; for it was 
thefe Arifiotle had before him in drawing up 
his Rhetoric ; They are therefore the beft 
Commentary upon that Treatife of his, and 
the moft agreeable in the world: And his 
Treatife again will enable you to fee their 
excellence and ftru&ure with greater nicety 
and with better judgement, — — Many of 
Cicero s alfo are truly great and fublime. 

Bcfidcs the pleasure, and the improvement 
with regard to forming a good ftyle and the 
being uifed to practical modes of wafoning, 
with the other advantages to be derived from 

* See Brutus* S*. 

ajudi- 
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ft judicious perufal of the Ancient Orators, 
we find in them many anecdotes and hifto- 
rical fafts, which perhaps have no where 
$Jfe been recorded — at leaft no where with 
fo much eicganct and exaftnefs ; Nor is there 
any danger of feeirfg them mifreprefented ; 
being fuph, for the moft part, as relate to 
the ads and characters of per£bns then 
living, and fpoken before an audience, that 
was generally as well acquainted with them 
as the Orator himfelf, and therefore not to 
|>p impofed^ upon; Accordingly our great 
Countryman obferves: " Orationes fane vi-» 
rorum prudentium, de negotiis et cfeuii* 
gravibufr habitaef, t\im ad rerum ipfarum noti* 
tiatUy turn ad eloquentiam multum valent,*" 

. But to ftep a little afide once more, and 
to conclude this JLetter.rr- Whatever relates 
to Sacred Scripture I hold in high venera-j 
tion, and never wi£h to fpeak of it but with % 
all the reverence it deferves: Now though 
they contain parages of the mojl beautiful* 
snd fubhmeft kind, yet we fhould always re- 
member that thefe Writings, having a far 



* Dc Aogmen. Scfcnts lib. IF. 

m nobler 
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nobler end in view, never meddle in the 
leaft degree with the affairs of human Lite- 
rature : And, moreover, all thofe who knovfr 
what the unbiaffed Principles of Reafon 
are, and who have inveftigated the fubjedt, 
jtnd the Nature of man with faimefs, and 
diligence, and ability, muft, I think, be ne-. 
ceflarily convinced, that the Writings in 
queftion contain a Revelation of the Will 
of the Author of that Nature, and are pro-* 
pofed in a manner admirably well adapted 
to it confidered under a general view : It 
would be therefore a very fooli/b, if not an 
impious thing, to judge or fpeak of them ac- 
cording to the fluctuating precepts and vague 
Jpeculations of a few mere literary men : — - 
In this place, never thelefs, I cannot help 
taking notice of Paul of Tar/us, whom 
Longinus reckons among the famous Ora- 
tors :* And is it not with juftice ? Nay— 
as a Logician too, he may be iafely com- 
pared with the moil fubtle reafoner of An* 
tiquity — And to a man of thought and ob^ 
fervation it would be needlefs to point otrt 
the apparent Wifdom of feledting this Apof- 

1 See a Fragment of longinus. 

tie 
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tie at that particular crifis of the wonderfal 
fcheme of Chriftianity— To teftify the truth 
of what has been jufl; faid, we might ad- 
duce the whole of his writings and his con- 
dud; but witnefs, more particularly, his 
Epiftle to the Romans, and that pathetic 
and perfuafive one to his friend Philemon z 
In the former we fee all the clofenefs and 
jubtlety of Ariftotle: in the latter all the 
pathos of Demojibenes, or, . rather perhaps I 
(hould have faid, all the unjtudied, unaffected 
Eloquence of the admirable Socrates : % Read 
over this little Epiftle with attention ; con- 
fider the circumftances relating to it: oh- 
ferve the fipaplicity, the ftrength, which the 



• Among the principal Orators of Athens ftould have bec& 
reckoned the admirable Socrates : He did not indeed make ufc 
of any rhetorical and artificial embellifbments : Of fuch bor- 
rowed ornaments he did not want the affiftance : His Eloquence 
was like his Life, both totally free from Art : His Addrefs tp 
thofe bafe men, his Judges, as it is recorded by Plato and 
JCenophon, is plain and affedting, and fublime, highly charao 
.teriflic of the man, and in my mind more perfuafive than a 
Philippic of Demojthcnes : Perhaps, indeec}, it would be eafier 
to learn to (peak like Demojl Janes, than like Socrates — Is, qui 
omnium eruditoruin teftimonio, totiufque judicio Gracue, cum 
prudentia, & acumine, 8c venuftate, & fubtilitate, tttm vero 
cloquentia, varietate, copia, quam fe cunque in partem dediflet, 
tmniumfuit facile princeps, Cic De Qrat, III. 16. 

argument 
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argument carries along with it: m fhort; 
judge of the whole, if you pleafe, by any 
Jbier Laws of Criticifm, and I will main- 
tain that you never read a finer* or a mors 
perfect piece of Oratory, Farewell* 



PHILANDER, 



LETTER XXIL 



T AM wonderfully pleafed with your laflr 
*• Letter, as it informs ifte of your in- 
tending to pafs this fhort Vacation at my 
little Villa. Being convinced tiiat in male* 
ing me this vifit you a£t (as you always 
do) on a noble and exalted principle, the 
principle of True Friendship, I am under 
no apprehenfion that my frugal plaa of 
living will be at all difagreeable to you. 
However, to form fome notion how you 
are likely to fpend the enfuing month, fee 

a full account of the manner in which X 

pafs 
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pafe my days : Should you think it tcdiout 
and abounding with Egotifm* remember 
(though we n^ver gain by it) how naturally 
fond we all are of talking of ourfel ves ■ ■■ 
'What we are all then fo liable to fihotild be 
confidered with great candour* 

The little Village where I am Curate* 
often puts me in mind of the flourifhiog 
jftate of GolJfmitJb's Auburn, which he has 
celebrated in one of the beft Defcriptivtf 
Foems in our language. The Houfe I live 
in is not large, but neat and convenient! 
the neighbourhood facial, genteel, and fen- 
fible; and my falary, though fmall, yet 
Sufficient to esift upon — Irnportuna tamen 
JPauperies abeji. You are not ignorant t]j}%£ 
my mother and fifter live along with me; 
They are what I may call Liberal Oea>* 
nomifts. 

Thus retired, I endeavour to difchlrge 
the duties of my Profeflion with all poffible 
fidelity. Religion (we are told) is too gene- 
rally confidered as matter of little moment* 
and is greatly refined in this our age : — It 
therefore .givps me much comfort to fee 
that my little Flock, allowing for the un-* 
Improved ftate of the underftanding of mo A 

of 
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of them, have a good notion of the aim* 
and nature, and importance of Chriftianity, 
and endeavour to live according to its pre- 
cepts. I contrive to make each family, 
how poor and obfeure foever, a fhort vifit 
once a week : And in thefe vifits, thoygh I 
take care that my behaviour fliall be fuch as 
to command the refpeft due to their Paftor, 
it is beft to put off all unneceflary forms, 
ind endeavour in the way of converfation to 
bring in fomething pertinent and ufeful. 
This I confideras part of my duty, and for 
that reafon I feel no fmall fatisfa&ion in dif- 

charging it:— befides, the good people love 
and revere me — and to a reafonable man is 
not this alone fatisfadtion enough? 

This takes up but a little portion of my 
time : The reft is employed between read- 
ing, bodily exercife, and the fociety of a 
few friends. 

The little Learning I gleaned mp, when 
in College, I now find of the greatcft con- 
fequence, as it enables me to profecute my 
ftudies with pleafure and improvement. A 
well written J3ook is a moft precious article 
in pne's Viaticum through life; and fhould 

we 
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itfe not pity the man, whatever honours o£ 
fiches he may have, who has not the con- 
venience or the (japacity of enjoying it?— 
Indeed to a young perfon, who in the Unl* 
verfity has acquired little more thai) habits 
of idlenefs and intemperance, the being 
thus fecluded as it were from the world 
juuft certainly be one of the moll irkfome 
things on earth. The fports of the field, 
.without a mixture of , that pure and fatid 
pleafure which arifes from properly exerting 
the faculties of the Intetlefl:, will foon lofe 
all their zqfl— -all their novelty. The cor* 
re& Bpileau has the fame truth with more 
elegance — Take it in his words : 

— Je ne trouve point de fatigue Ji rude, 
%ife rennuyeux loi/ir d'un mortelfatis etude* 

» • 

Three or four hours therefore in the 

/ . • 

morning, and from ten to eleven at night, 
are fpent in fome ferious and regular courfe 
of ftudy, in arming myfelf with flrength 
0f mind and reflexion fufficient to regulate 
my life, and fupport me in every fituatipn of 
•it. And the evenings I divide for^he moft 
part (unlefs when I write a long Letter to 

JP Eugenic J 
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l&ugenio) between reading fome Agreeable 
Moralift or Hiftorian to my little Family, 
and contending at our favourite games of 
Piquet, bi* Backgaavmon, or the nobler one 
of Chefs— How fweet " to rpek the cradle 
of repofirig age ! '* 

» r 

" But a too ftudious atad fedentary life is 
productive of lowfpfritednefs, .and tends of 
courfe to ithpair one's Health and Good 
Humour : ,r True : — Hence then one is in- 
duced to take one*& gun or fiihing-rod, and 
attended by trufty Ranger pafs away ah hour 
How and then among the fields in refrefhing 
the mind and exercifing the body; thus 
avoiding thofe many inconveniences which 
a dull and torpid, inactivity brings along; 
with it : And in thefe excurfions I am gene- 
rally fortunate enough to meet with fome- 
thing. to make a fmall difh for my tables 
for a Perch, or a Partridge, with a good 
joint of meat, is almoft all the dinner you 
are to expeft. 

Formd on the Samian Schools or tho/e, of Ind, 
There are who think thefe pajlimes fcarce humane ^ 
Tet in my mind (and not relentlefs I J 
His life is pure that wears no fouler Jlains * 

* Act of Preserving Health* 

I would 
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I would not Jiave you miftake me4n this < 
matter* • Hp indeed, .especially in my line 
of life, that minds little more th?n {hoot- 
% ing, or punting, or dancing, or any other 
fu^h trifliag occupation, is de&rvedly ne- 
,glc*Q:ed and defpifed -^There is a very wide 
difference between ufiflg a thing by way of 
amufempnt and racking ,it\ the principal 
ol?je<3: of oije's pursuit ——r the wi^cft ima,~ 

jWh^t al|fo fur<nij(hjes me* |5xe?cijGj &$ the 
ca^e an(4 cultiv^ion pf my little jGa/den;: 
'This Ijtake entirely upon -mj^f;;.-. I caqnot 
afford, iipr perhaps; would I^chufb, to cm- 
x>lpy a map on purpofe. * And h§re,I mafce x 
iuppint tp, endeavor tp excel my neighbours 
in the npatnefs of laying ojit my ground and 
in the; ide licacy of my fruit -^, Is it hot laud- 
atdc^EvgemOf evpn in fuch; trifle^ gnfl efpe- • 
cially in things of 'higher mpmsnt> wbilft wc 
^£t perfectly <Jonfiftent with Virtue, r under- 
flood in its moft extenfive ferife, to attend to 
>h at well knpwn liae of the noble Grecian t 



* * 



*Tis thus I exercife and amufe my felf. 

* II. $ 208. 
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But there is no living without Society**, 
and fenfible Converfation : This alone can 
teach us how to apply properly the know- 
ledge we acquire in folitude, polishes our 
manners and enlivens the fcepes of a retired 
life : An opportunity of enjoying thefe plea- 
fures and advantages is afforded me at our 
excellent neighbour's, Philoxenus. Here one 
is always fure to meet with genteel and ra- 
tional company. Having been formerly en- 
gaged in a public and honourable capacity* 
his connexions are numerous, and among 
perfons of Diftindtion, as well as of Senfe 
and Merit, I long to introduce you to this 
worthy man. He loves and encourages 
whatever is great and , amiable in Human 

^Mature.— He is ^Jincere Chriftian, and a 

< 

profound and elegant Scholar i— and what can 
a man be more ? I never read the character, 
which 'Pliny * draws of his friend Titus 
AriJlo % without thinking of Philoxenus c 
-The latter indeed is in fome refpe&s (and 
1 fpeak with all impartiality) fuperior to 

the brave Roman} but that fuperiority he 
derives altogether from his Religion. He 

• See Pliny's Epifila, L tt. 



*!$, in fhort, among many others r a living* 
proof that True CbriJHanity and True Pbi- 
Itfophy may meet in one and the fame per* 
fon; fo that they* are by no means, as 
feme bold men have fuggefted, inconfiftent 
things — Far othcrwife. 

A few other friends I have of confider- 
able value. Though but a Poor Curate, I 
take care to behave with proper reierve to- 
wards , coxcombs, and all narrow-hearted 
people ; and can, thank God, look down 
both on their fmiles and fupercilious airs 
with all poffible indifference. — I hate and 
deteft the leveling-principle, as unnatural 
and abfurd — But be thofe alfo far from me 
who can pride themfelves merely on being of 
this or that order of men, of this or (hat 
fituation in life. Than affociate with filch, 
give me rather the friendship of one like 
Philoxenus, and let me epjoy it far from the 
haunts of thefe men. Their Wifdom, be 
it what it will, has not made them truly 
wife. Their thoughts and notions, how- 
ever fpecious, are illiberal all of them, apd 
fiiallow, and vain. Mere birth, mere mo* 
ucy» mere any thing, except Virtue and 

P 3 LEARNING, 
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Learning, can give no man living any 
real dignity* / 

When we meet together, we do all we 
6an to promote innocent mirth and cheer- 
fulnefs. Some indeed fuppofe that this is 
not compatible with true Religion. Thefe 
mtn have their opinion: We have our's: 
But as that is totally different, we exclude 
every thing of the furly kind, and -admit 
nothing but Good Humour, and Tmperante, 
and Candour, and Univer/al Beneitoknce, and 
manly Potitenefs. 

■ Purdfed libertate loquendi 



Seria qui/que jocis nulla formidine mifcet* 



Thus we find Conyerfation a moft agree* 
able and inftru&ive exercife, tending to give 

• • * « 

eafe to the whole conduct, and to our Ian- 

• < 

guage elegance and propriety. 

Should any of my rich neighbours, as the 
country people call them, come and dine 
with me> \ never ma&e much alteration in 
fcny dinner: They know my income, and 
did I live heyond it, they would defpjfe and 
fvmd me. They come, like yourfelf* from 



* Claudiaa Be Laudiba$ Sfiliconis, Lib. II. 
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motives <*f Friendship y and not in tljai 
ftarched, formal, and moft infipid way 
which is fo common ia modern times. — 
They live, it is true, in a different mariner: 
1 too, had I the fneans, would probably on 
fuch Dccafions enlarge my plan, but ftill fo 
as to condud things with Oeconomy, Simpli* 
tity, Temperant? ; without which it is not to 

live— -But the means are v wanting: Nequft 

< 

tamen ego invideo aliis bonum, quo ipfe 
jcareo; fed contra, fenfum quendam volup- 
tatemque percipio, & ea, quae mihi dene- 
gantiir, amicis video fupereffe/ 

1 am fenfible that Philofophers will tfcll 
you, that he who enjoys Health and a bare 
jfiibfiftancc, enjoys enough} that fuch gew- 
gaws, as riches, conduce not tor the real 
Happinefs of man* and fo fbhh. Confi- 
dered merely as riches, no man on earth 
can admit their aflertion in a more extenfive 
ferife than myfelf; but confidered as the 
means of doing good; of living with com- 
fort and fatisfadEbn, it muft dbe allowed, on 
the other h$nd, that thsy then, become 

* 

a See Pliny's £piflUs, Lia He had no bofiaefs to fay— 
Neque enim ego, at multi, invideo— Pliny had a good deal of 
pride ^nd< Vanity in iinu 
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no improper objed of defire even to 4 

Pbilofopber* 

Mac perinde funt, Ut illius animus, qui ea 
pq/fidet: • 

Qui uti fcity ei bona ; tttu qw non utitur 
refte 9 m&la* 

But by no means do I fay that the man, 
who has inward Peace of ipind* who has 
univcrfal Benevolence in his heart, and can 
think with pleafure on his life and death, 
is in any fituation an object of pity, or con- 
tempt. Quite the reverfe — He and be alone 
is the truly happy — the truly great man.— 
How fweetly does your favourite and mofl 
correct Author exprefs my notion ! 

For? una* favo lata negotio, et 
hudum infokntem iudere pertinax, 
Tran/mutat incertos bonores*^ 
Nunc mibi, nunc alii benigna : — 
Laudo manentem $ — *J$ ceJeres quatit 
Pernios y rejigno qua dedit, et mea 
Virtute me involve, probamque 
Pauperiemjim dote quaro.* 

» T«r. Heaottn. A. I. Sc. t. .» lab. ID. 29. 

But 
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But to return. 
It is thus, my friend, I live. If you Cat} 
relifh this fort of life, haften to our humble 
dwelling. We anticipate the pleafure of 
endeavouring to make things agreeable to 
you. Between the Harpfichord, rural di- 
verfions, vifiting our worthy neighbours, 
engaging in friendly Conversation, or in the 
Jcientific game of Chefs, we (hall, I hope, 
prevent the hours from appearing very dull 
and infipid. Plays, or Balls, or Operas, or 
any other public entertainment, here we 
have none > 

* 

Atjecura quies, et nefcia fallere vita, 

* * 

Dives opum variorum -,—at latis otiafundis, 
Spelunca, vivique lacus ; — atfrigida Hempe, 
Mugitufque bourn, mollefquefub arbor efomni,~ 

NoN ABSUNT — 
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LETTER XXIII. 



» 

*\TOU may be fuse I was no inattentive 
-*• obferver of your manners and condudt 
whilft you were among vs. Should I no\f 
fit down and inform you of whatever ap- 
peared to me a little aukward in them, I 
know you would readily forgive me, and 
confider it rather as a proof of my fincerity, 
Confcious indeed of many weaknefles and 
failings in myfelf, I fhould not probably be fo 
ready to commend where I did not meet with 
fometbing to blame ; nor, on the other hand, 
ever take notice of little blemiihes, w*s I 
not convinced that your praife- worthy qua- 
lifications are by far more numerous— I wifli 
to have you arrive as near perfection as poffi- 
ble — And this, perhaps, made me obferve 
you with lefs than common candour, and 
(according to the vulgar phrafe) make a 
mountain of a mole-hill. 

Nothing is more certain, and no obierva* 
tion has been more frequently made, than 
*. . that 
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that Learning, and tven Virtue itfelf, unac- 
cbmpanied with true manly Politenefs, lofc 
much of the dignity and amiablcnefs natu- 
rally belonging to them. The mere book- 
wortn can, 1 allow, derive much pleafure 
from his extenfive readings and the Heart 
of the truly good man is an Afylum where- 
unto he caii always retreat agd find com- 
fort. But as'Good Breeding is by no means 
inconfiftent with Virtue and Knowledge, 
and tends to excite in others a defire of 
pradtifing and attaining thefe valuable acqui- 
fitions, it therefore becomes highly worthy 
of our attention : And he who is pofleffed 
of it, together with Wifdom and Integrity 
of Mind, is the man that can be faid 
to enjoy life ; being at eafe' with himfelf, 
and giving eafe and fatisfa&ion to all a- 
round him. 

But this Politenefs does not, as I appre- 
hend, confift in being able to make fine 
fpeeches or a fafliionable bow— in knowing 
how to wear a pleafing fmile — or in any 
other of thofe apijh gejiiculations and deceitful 
dtftortions m which the World is apt to confider 
as the Paragon of Good Manners. The 
Politenefi I mean is of another fort. It is 

: nothing 
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Nothing more nor lefs than a dg#te ofplea^ 
Jing, refined and improved by 'Education and 
Converfe in the Worlds but proceeding from 
'Benevolence and Uprigbtnefs of heart. The 
Principles of it are given us by Nature, or 
acquired by Philofophy : Thefe I know you 
have in a high degree ; but to give them all 
the polifh and luftre, of which they are 
capable, you are not now in the proper 
School : This is to be done only by a free 
intercourfe with genteel, fenfible, and mixt 
Company. 

It is to' your being excluded from this I 
Attribute your exceffive unwillingnefs to give 
your opinion upon any fubjedfc before you 
were previoufly acquainted with that of 
other perfbns. No doubt all of us fhould 
be cautious and referved in this refpeft, and 
young men more efpecially — - modefty and 
diffidence being our greateft ornanients : 
And it fhould be our care rather, to take 
hints from the Converfation of others, add- 
ing thus to our flock of knowledge, than 
be forward to difplay the little we may 
have acquired. 

All this is certainly true : But at the fame 
time there is a wide difference between a 

becoming 
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Becoming affurance and a childifh bafhfuf* 
nefs : It is only " free communication and 
debate that opens and enlarges the mind, 
and improves the underftanding —without 
this there is a dull ftagnation of the inlet* 
le&ual faculties." 

For the fake then of theirown improve* 
ment not only with regard to what is polite 
and decent, but alfo with,a view of acquire 
ing ready habits of reafoning and inveftiga* 
tion, young men* particularly when aiked* 
ihould frankly deliver their own genuine 
fentiments; free however from all kind of 
afFe&ation, and that ridiculous defire of 
mimicking the Great and the Wife* to which 
Youth is fo liable, as well as from the filly 
ambition of appearing otherwife than they 
* really are. But when engaged in debate, 
one ihould be diffident and concife as to the 
arguments we ufe, and fhould learn to " ac- 
quiefce and fubmit to Truth as foon as we 
are convinced of it, whether by our Anta- 
gonifl's reafoning, or upon a better confide-* 
ration of our own." This is always a fure 
proof of a great mind.-— I have no nation, 
laid a moil amiable and learned man, of dif- 
fering; 
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fering from Worthy perfans, living or dead, 
for the fake of Jingularity or df ttmtmdiftiani 
in which I can cfiicern no charms, and jotei- 
th«r pteafure nor profit/ Well would it be, 
did we all but : #riye to imitatq his example.- 

Some perfogs, with refpedt Jo thefe mat- 
ters, have a happy knack at r afking a few 
pertinent queftions, fo as to induce people 
to fjpeak on thofe topics with which they 
have reafon to think them beft acquainted : 
Of fuch topics, however, they tbemfelves 
fhould not be entirely ignorant. And thus 
they polifh tjieir owq minds by rubbing 
them, as it were, upoa thofe of others — 
To the fame purpofe Bacon fays elegantly: 
" Prudens Interrogatio eft: quafi dimidium 
Scientke. Rede fiquidem Plato ; b Qui ali- 
quid qua2rit, id ipfum, quod quaerit, gene- 
rali quadam notione comprehendit ; aliter, 
qui fieri poteft, tft illud, cum fuerit inven- 
tum, agnofcat ? c " But beware of thofe who 
are influenced only by motives of idle* cu* 
riofity^ or of feeing your temper and the 

• Dr. Jortin— See his Remarks on Eccfef. Hift. II. 2. 

k In Menone. 
* Dt Augment. Scient. V. 3; 

depth 
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tiegtttpMa* you* knowledge— All fuch are in-> 
fallibly either tale-bearers, or troubled witji 
a dark, invidious fpirit. 

I fhall take notice of but one thing more j 
and that is the uneafinefs and perplexity 
which to a keen eye was fometimes ob- 
fervable in four mode of addrefs* Where 

9 

this is glaring, the greateft abilities becomfe 
. an objett of indifference and negle<5t, fome- 
times of doitdmipt. However odd the affciv 
tion may appear to cool Reafon, yet Expe- 
rience every day {hows' the truth of it : 
€€ That he who is able to accommodate 
Jiimfeif to the innocent pleafures and 
humours of mankind, and Is 'accomplifhed 
in all the graces of behaviour, will, with 
fuperficial talents, prove generally more fuc- 
cefsful in life, than the man, who, without 
thefe fecondary qualifications, has the genius 
and learning of Dante, or of Bentley, or even 
.of tl\e immortal Author of Hudibras" So 
. true is Boileaus obfervation : 

C'ejt peu d'etre agreable et cbarmant dans 
tin Jivre; 

II faut f$avQtr encore et converfer el vtvre. 

» * • • 

The 
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The Ladies particularly, in wKafe opi^ 
nion eafy, agreeable fellows are the only 
great men, the only Philosophers, will not 
readily overlook this defedt. But fenfiblc 
as .we are that every Lady has not the learn- 
ing of Madame Dacier, nor yet the wit and 
poignancy of Ninon de VEnclos, there is only 
need of little fpirit and: confidence, and this 
aukwardnefs would foon difappear. It ori- 
ginates, for the moft part, frcm timidity. 
Perhaps the only good end of frequenting 
female company, is to acquire a becoming 
and liberal addrefs, to refine the manners, 
to fweeten the diipofition, diverting . the 
mind from the cares, the bufinefs, and the 
vexations of life, and to unbend it with 
cheerftilnefs ind vivacity: Nqw this cannot 
be obtained without entering into zfree and 
eajy Conversion, of which decent uricon- 
ftraint is the very life and grace. 

I fay no more. Nor do I fend you theft 
Jiints with any other view than jijft to re- 
mind you, that, trifling as fuch things may 
appear, it is. neceffary, neverthelefs, to give 
fome attention to themj and then every 
little foible of this fort will gradually wear 

away of itfelf. 

Having 
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Having in your prefent tranquil and ftudi- 
ous rctirerhent laid in a (lock of found 
Knowledge, you will be able to appear in 
the wbritL with fij*£u]|ar %dvkptage ^ 'and I 
have no kind of doubt but you will foon 
difcover in Converfation that delicacy and 
&fcternnbc*it ^hich arife from an t acquaia- 
taqc? wkh : Polite JLetters^ and in. j^pur, deal- 
ings with iqankipd, that dignity, and pro- 
b\ty* and punctuality, which are t;he natqr^l 
refult of. .Sound' PhUpfophy. ■ j . . 

. I (hall aiddrefe this to you in Cgijege, 
where I hope it will fipd you fafe^ar^ived^ 
ajKl t^y jji digEifting 4i\d applyMg#jie,Prin T 
ciples of, Rhetoric, which unc^t^y , ,de r 
njLand.more ftudy and attention jhap thofe-of 
JBolitep^fs T-The Mufes are tabfjfii£ pf all 
attended to : The Graces follow rafter; ,They 
aje> moft agreeable companion: .H3* te 4 r > 
tj&y ft)ta> the ihftzv&ive, ; humane, : : gtnttel 
friend*. - ; whofe- ExuditMn . ever ititfirweiotis, 
wfcojfe Politeneft, is. ever pMofing i?r-$eperat$4$ 
jkpy- may .communicate. & tempop&$, : but go 
/<!#/J!ff 9l\gfineral faUafd^ioQ -r — Rut X-bajve 
4<?ne. . farewell, . • „, . ,;:.:':' 
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T N whatever light we consider each others 
-^ chara&ers, it will be always more plea- 
ling tb a heart of common h on efty to point 
out what is amiable and praife-worthy, than 
fuch things as are of a different nature: I 
am therefore quite impatient to fend you a 
few more remarks which bear fome relation 
to the^fubj|e6k of my laft. — Do you aik why 
I did not communicate thefe things by word 
of moiith ?— I anfwefr, that as you have pro- 
mifed to keep thefe Letters by you, you 
may perhaps,/ when you have nothing elfe to 
do, oecafionally read them over. I only 
wifli I they might furnifti you with fome 
ufeful hints. Of this, however, I am cer- 
tain, that - they will never do. you harm.— 
And befides, fomebefcty has obfervqd — That 
to praife people to theif face, as it; is nothing 
lefs than to tax them with Vanity, fa like- 
wife a man muft have patient ears to hear 
kimfelf cenfpred in the fame open man- 
ner:— 



tier :— But by communicating one's thoughts 
on paper, there is time to refledt that the 
perfon who hazards to offend another, not 
with views to his own, but that Other's 
advantage, gives the fureft proof of Love, 

and Efteem, and Friendship.; But of 

this enough*. 

The defeft. or two (if they can be called* 
fuch) which 1 have already pointed out to 
you, had no other origin than the want of a 
decent fhare of confidence. It was with 
great pleafure I difcoVered in you nothing of 
that Falfe Modefty which leads aftray and 
corrupts many * a youthful Mind. Obferve 
all thofe of licentious lives among you, (for 

eyen thfat Seminary of Virtue and Learning 

*■ - ' , 

is hol : without its Libertines) and you will 
perceive that in general they are chiefly 

f 9 * 

a&uated by this weak and vicious principle. 
4t It is not fo much the Paflions that firft 
feduce us, as a bad Example," and the want 
6f that refpeft and reverence whifch every 
fctte of us owes to himfelf. Where this re- 
verence is pot found, nothing is mote cer- 
tain than that the re the transition to vice, 
folly, low-breeding, and v infamy of ev^ry 
kind, is always extremely eafy. 

0_2 ^ The 
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The hard thing is, to be able to acquire 
that conduft which ihall preferve dignity 
land decorum, without any mixture of haugh- 
tinefs, or blameable compliance : If we de- 
viate on the one hand, we are fure to be 
contemned and ridiculed for our pride, or 
infolence, or Angularity ; — if on the other, 
to be defpifed for want of a manly fptrit, 
and the poor opinion we entertain of our 

own worth and chara&er. The line there- 

« 

fore which runs between thefc two Ex-^ 
tremes ftiould be our clue. But perhaps it 
is not fo eafy to point it out, as to diftipguifh 
it by your own obfervation. What gives 
me pleafure.is to find that you have dis- 
covered it/ and that by adhering tout you 
are. becoming wife without often tat ion, and 
without incurring either the hatred or the 
envy of men of fenfe — on the contrary, all 
fucb will refpedt and encourage you. 

The mere Fop indeed* or the Libertine, 
would have you fuppofe that he confiders 
you as an objeft of contempt, and thinks 
himfelf a much fuperior jnan, As long as 
he keeps within the bounds of Good Breed- 
ing, let him enjoy his fanciful and fliort- 

lived 
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Kved pleafilre, unenvied and undifturbed.' 
But believe me he ads the hypocrite; for 
Virtue and Manly Senfe will never ceafe to 

be univerfally revered It is what the 

greateft Fool will admire, though he has 
not the fpirit to attain to it : 

Knaves fain would laugh at it ;fome great ones dare 

But at bis heart, the mojl undaunted fon 

Of Fortune dreads its name and awful charms. % , 

To this then I attribute that Sweetnefs of 
Difpofition, and that general Decency of 
conduct which were fo diftinguifhable, in 
yjou — And hence too proceed your corredl 
notions refpe&ing Morality and Religion* 

» 
Be not aftopifhed that the importance of 

this fubjed never induced me to {peak of 
it before; I purpofely avoided it : I am fen- 
fible that the adyice of parents or guardians, 
on fuch fubje&s particularly, is for the moft 
part attributed to the peevifhnefs or garrulity . 
°f a g e > an d f° r that, very reafon is but feldom 
regarded ; And, though expoftulations pro- 
perly tim?d and oonveyed are ufeful and 

:• • The Art of Pwfcrvibg Health. 

0^3 no^eflary, 



neeeflary, yet here it is much the feme 
when a friend expoftulates. But let a man, 
when he knows how to think, confider this 
matter and his own nature fairly and 
honeftly, and with diligence and delibera- 
tion—That is the only way— True and 
Genuine Virtue, like Genuine Knowledge, 
is not to be learnt as a thing by rote, *not . 
" to be poured into the Mind, like, water 
into a cittern* that paffively waits to receive 
all that comes j"— - nor yet is it to be ac- * 
quired from contemplating its lbvelinefs in 
the animated defcriptions of Poets, or Mora- 
lifts* or Philofophers * but there muft be an 
exertion of the intellectual faculties, and ^n 
immediate perception , of it^ worth and 
excellence* 

There is not certainly a vice which is 
more Shocking in itfelf, or forebodes worfe 
confequcnees, than that fashionable levity 
and contemptuous irreverence in whiclj Re- 
ligion is fo generally confidered. This in 
truth is the natural confequence of that 
effeminate and falfe kind of pleafure, which 
originates from a foolifli and unmanly com- 
pliance with weak, thoughtlefs, unprincipled 
Examples . Cheerfulnefc is always pleafing ; 

Even 



Even the levity and innocent ftllies of *Yo$tk 
hayej when frfperly timed, foraethmg ami- 
able in them : But when fuch a Religion* 
tt that recorded by thfc Four Evangelifts, 
becomes the pbjeft of ridicule or neglect, 
her* Candour itfelf cannot furnifli the mereft 
flwdow of an excufe. A little reflexion 
furely would make every man cpn&fcr thia 
weak and illiberal pra&ice with juft Abhor- 
rence*—" But reflexion is not the char*?-: 
teriftic of Youth'V-True— -Yet, at thp fame 
time, is not a total want of it the charadte-r 
riftic of a brute, an ideot, or the mere fottifl* 
and worthlefs debauchee ? Let me here fub~ 
join the pointed words of a great man : u A 
beaft without Reafon (fays he) is a much 
more honourable Creature than a beaft with 
Reafon/* 

" Singularity, as has been wdl obferved 
by the Adventurer, is in its own nature dif- 
pleating; But yet there ar s e occafions on 
which it is noble to dare to ftand alone : To 
fee pious among Inficlels, xo be difinterefted 
Jn a time of general venality, to lead a life 
of Virtue and Reafon in the midft of Sen- 
fualifts, is a proof of a Mind intent on 
nobler things than "the praiie or blame of 

men, 






ttten-, ! of a foul-fixt in the Contemplation ot 
the r high'eft Good, and fuperior to the tyranny- 
of euftom and example." 

But. in writing to you> (hould I : not affe 
pardon for dwelling fo long on this Tubjeft? 
For I have good reafon to hope that you will 
not 1 only fteer wide of all folly in this re-* 
fpe&, but that your general conduit" will be 
of eflfential fervice t6 the caufc : 6f Virtue; 
niaking it ; appear that neither lftvity not 
morofenefs, rior aufterity, nor merely ex~ 
haufted paffions are the proper companions 
of Virtue rand True : Religion : And this no 
doubt is of much higher confequence than 
to-be barely a Scholar, or a man of Science 
of any kind j . inafmuch as to aSt well is of 
infinitely higher moment than the ability of 
writing or /peaking well—" Hanc ampliffi^ 
mam omnium Artiura, bene viyendi Dif- 
ciplinam, vita magis, quam litteris per- 
fequere/" 

Obferve then the fum of the whole i 
Virtue with the True Religion for its proper 
bafis, and Learning, and Politenefs are ab- 
solutely neceffary to form the character of 
the Compleat Gentleman : That thefe valiji- 

•Sec Cic. Tu/cuL Qpmft* IV. 3. 

able 
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able accomplishments are uniting themfelves 
in you I have- little room to doubt: It is ar\ 
union which foftens all the anxieties of lifp : 

Jt gives relifh to all prefent enjoyment? : It 

t . ...» 

difclofes future ones to view. Who then 
would not undergo fome pains, and aflume 
fqme courage to make fuch an acquifition ? 
My dear Eugenio> perfeyere to tread in this 
honour-able, this upright, this liberal path— 
Depend upon it, it will conduft you to real 
Happinefs and Glory: But in the mean 
while forget not to pay as frequent a vifit as 
you can to him who loves you .with all the 
affe&ion of a brother—- 

Tecum etenim longos memini confumere foles 9 

. » • . . 

Et tecum primas epulis decerpere nofles • 
XJnum opus j et requiem pariter dijponimus umbo, 

Aique verecunda laxamusferia menfd: 

* 
Non equidem hoc dubites, amborum feeder e certo 

Confentire dies, et at unojidere duci.\ 

a Pcrfius. V. 41. 
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nr*HE other cUy my valuable neighbour 
•** Pbiloxenus related to me the following 
Story : It happened within ' his memory and 
under his own immediate obfervation; He 
rifb advifed me to write it down for your 
perufal ; adding, with a benevolent fmile ; — * 
« c Trifling as it {terns, I know our young 
friend will apply it to his own advantage : And 
it may ferve to temper thofe grave Ledfcures 
in Philofophy which, I am perfuaded, he 
daily ftudies"— Take it then, in fubftance, 
juft as I had it from his own mouth. 

Antonio was the only fon of a worthy 
Clergyman. In perfon he was elegant and 
well made. And from his countenance, 
which was now beginning to glow with 
(entimental life and expreffion, you might 
foon difcover that his mind was the feat of 
Innocence and Contentment— Antonio was 
ihe PiSure of Happincfs, 

la 



" In ills Eighteenth Year, the age alluded 
to, he was jent to the Univerfity ; being well 
prepared for the reception of Knowledge, 
, and juft able to perceive its end and impor- 
tance. During the firft year he purfued his 
ftudies with fuch fteadinefs aftd regularity, as 
made his friends have good reafon to hope 
that in time he would be an honour to the 
Profeffion he was intended for, and a com- 
fort to all around him. But, when placed 
in man, what are our hopes — oar beft ex~ 
pe stations ? 

When a twelvemonth had almoft expired, 
he was invited to pafs the' Long Vacation 
with his father's brother. His Uncle lived 
in a village near Town, univerfally beloved, 
for his Virtues, and univerfally refpe&ed for 
his Erudition. In the fame neighbourhood 
lived a Gentleman, whofe £ftate f though 
large, was yet inadequate to his expences : 
He lived in a gay ftyle, and excelled in ai- 
med all the genteel but fuperficial accom* 
pliftments of the times — — His children 
had imbibed his notions, and imitated his 
example. 

Of this Gentleman the fair Louifa wafc 
the fecond daughter. Though born of un- 
exceptionable 
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exceptionable parentage, and pdffeflcd of 
many both of the perfonal and mental ex- 
cellencies of Fielding s Sophia ; yet all this 
did not procure her many fufcors : — for 
Louifa had lofty notions, but no fortune. 

You have already concluded that the 
paflionate and inexperienced heart of An r , 
ionio was ibon affedied by being near the 
influence of charms fo powerful* The 
affection was mutual. Nothing, however 
could be more unfortunate to each, or lefs 
promifing of comfort and felicity. But in- 
ftead of oppofing the firft attack of the. 
€ * Belle Pajfion" and breaking its force by 
dividing it into defires of different kinds, he 
fuffered himfelf to be captivated thereby, 
and was foon totally reduced to its mercy* 

Meanwhile he is obliged to go back to 
College; having no doubt vowed eternal 
conftancy and fixed on a plan of correfpon- 
dence, This he took care not to negledt. 
How indeed could he have neglefted it, for 
it became the only thing which engroffed 
hjs attention ? He was now altogether unfit 
for that fort of application and that a&ive 

exertion 
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exertion of the intelle&ual faculties, whereby 
alone found Knowledgd is to be acquired. 

Of courfe thofe Monuments of Ancient 
Wifdom and Magnanimity, (the Greek and 
Latin Claffics I mean) which a few months 
before he had begun to inveftigate with fo 
much eagernefs and refolution, were now 
permitted to * lie in his Study unmolefted 
and unexplored — • r . 

— The Mind 
Difoh'd in female tendernefs, forgets 
Each manly Virtue, and grows dead to Fame. 

In fhort, he became remifs and heedlefs 
about every ferious purfuit, fo as to neglec*fc 
the neceflary Exercifes of the College, and 
confequently 'incur frequent Impofitions : 
One of which happened to fuit his prefent 
turn of mind: Idlenefe was his thefisr.Thc 
Compofition to be either in Profe or Verfe. 
As it is fhort, and there being fomething 
pretty and ingenious in it, I will here 
infert it. , .... 

\i". An 
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An ODE to IDLENESS. 

Goddess g^ Ease ! /<?<ro^ LetheV £/w£, 

* 

Obfequious to my Muft, and me : 
For once endure the pain to think. 

Jhw?t Infenfibility 1 
Parent of Ea/e and Indolence ! 

Bring Mufe> bring numbers fife andjhw^ 
Elaborately void of fenfe ; — 

'then fweetly fhougbtlefs let them flow. 

II. 

Near tofome cowjlip-painted mead, 

O let me doje away dull Sours! 

" • ■. 

And under me let Flora Jpread 

Afopba of her fweetejt jtontfrs. 
And, Philomel, thy notes O breathe! 

Forth from behind the neighboring pine * 
Where murmurs from thejlream beneath t 

fihallfiow in unijbn with thine. 

• See this Ode fet to Mufic by Dr. Boyce. 

For 
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III. 

For Thee, O Idleness ! the woes 

Of Life we patiently endure : 
Thou art tbefource whence Labour fiows j — * 

Wejhun thee but to make thee Jure: 
For whod endure War's toil or wajie ? 

* 

Or who tb' boarfe thundering of the Sea t 
But to be idle at the I aft, 

And find a pleqfing end in Thee* 

. After having trifled away two whole year* 
in building caftles in the air and forming* 
imaginary fchemes of Happinefs, all his 
chimerical expectations were dafhed at once. N 
JLouifii— -the fair and fickle Loui/a—is fud« 
denly married to another! One, as much, 
inferior to Antonio in the endowments be- 
lunging to* the Head and Heart, as he was 
his fuperjor in thofe of Fortune. 

* Something Jimilar to this is the fatfc of all 

fuch early and puerile attachments. They 

•arc the creatures of a warm imagination', 

cherifhcd by ftrong pafltons, and ending for 
: - the 
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the moft part in vexation, difguft, or dis- 
appointment. 

Ninon de VEnclos underftoo.d matters . of 
this kind better than moft people : She has 
^n obfervation very pertinent to the poitit in 
queftion : t€ We are fooliflV enough (ifays 
,fhe) on our firft entrance .ktf$> life, to. con- 
ceive the higheft felicity to, confift in mutual 
love : We then fuppofe this paflion to be 
founded on efteem, fuftained by the acknow- 
ledgement of every amiable quality, refined 
by the moft perfeft delicacy of fentimentj 
and finally corroborated by the reciprocal 
confidence and unreftrained overflowings of 
two fond, chafte, and faithful hearts, now 
melted into one :] But unfortunately this 
image flies irom us, like an Utopian '. dream* 
whenever we try fo fold it in our embrace";, 
-We are . fooo undeceived, and yet gsnef ally 
too late/ 1 " < 

It was indeed too late for pooi : Antoruo-lr^ 
Calamities far more grievous were the natural 
confequence of this idle attachment. 

Having for fome time penfively reflected 
on this frivolous affair, he became weary and 
diffatisfied with himfelf; and from hence tp 

a difguft 
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a difguft with whatever is Great and Honour* 
able the tranfition is eafy, and almoft imper- 
ceptible. Every thing becomes a burden to 
us, and the whole, concludes iwitJi finding 
gradually into a fad Mifanthropy, or, licen- 
tious Diffipation. ,Here it .. ended in, the 
latter.. Behold the, once .virtuous, the ,hy- 
mane, the modeit 'Antonio funk' into the 

moft abandoned LibVrtinifrn ! ' '. . ' "..' 

Ta be brief.-, He_betooJk J 
don— PJis expences, greatly 9 
come, . Penury, : Diferace, 
various- fijapes ppprefs him: 
.a viftim ta the, intemperance of his life* 
a melancholy proof — *« That Love, of all 
the Pafijons, when . indulged -too . eprfy and 
carried into-, extravagance and. **«•£/},• .necef- 
farily , occafions the greatefl diforder, .the 
^reateftnvfehief, and infelicity,"' ;. , ; , 
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Tf LOQUENCE and Poetry have been 

< ** -1 always confidered fo nearly allied, that 
an excellency in the one implies a capacity 
for the other ; the fame qualities being e£ 
feotial to them both — a fprightly fancy, 
fertile invention, flowing and numerous dic- 
tion.* And whoever would ftudy them with 
greateft pleafure and advantage, fhould ftudy 
them as clofely conneded and joined togc* 
ther j taking the Poetical Art immediately 
after that of the Orator. Having then 
finished, fo much to your own and your 
Tutor's fatisfadion, whatever relates to Rhe- 
toric and Ancient Eloquence, it is with iin- 
gular propriety you pafs on to the ftudy 
of Poetry* 

Now I am glad to -find jfchat you have al- 
ready carefully perufed the two inimitable 
Poems of Homer : To thefe next in merit, 
though not in time, fucceed the Greek Tra- 

• See MiddkfaCs Life of Cicero: ScS. sL 

gedies: 
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gedies : You therefore do well in purpofing 
to &L -about them without delay: Indeed 
there is a-particular reafqto for your reading 
thefe. admirable Compofitions jaft at this 
periods— <fbr, being about to be lectured 
in Art/Idle s Poetics, you could not poffi- 
bly uwderftand that Phiidfophical Treatife 
without a competent knowledge of this 
highei: fort of Poetry. For; in drawing up 
his BoqIc on the Art of Rhetoric, as he' was 

therd chiefly guided by ihc Orations of De~ 
moflbenes ; . lo in like manner the rules and 

precepts, in his Pontic? are founded altoge* 
ther on Principles derived from Homer and 
the Tragic Poets ^ But fopppfe we take out 
leave of him for a moment, and fay a word 
or two- of the Art itfelf. . 

Is it neceffary to obferve that Poetry is 
produ<5tive of moft innocent, moft conftant, 
and the fublimeft kind of delight ? No man 
of common 4 fenfe and common feeling has 
ever called this in queftion: And to go about 
proving it wpuld be much the fame sis to 
.make a Theorem of the piaineft Axiom of 
Enciid, .and then proceed to fhaw the truth 
pf jit in a regular demonft ration. Whatever 
has been faid of Learning in general, of its 

R 2 tendency 
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tendency to foUJhi to enliven,, and recreate tire 
Mind* may perhaps be more - particularly 
applied to all Good Poetry, the fort of Poe- 
try I here mean. How thankful then fhould 
.we -be Ita Indulgent Nature,— -though 
(he has ordained that Truth fhall be placed 
at fome diftance from us, but has given us 
.withal, an irrefiftible defire to inquire after it, 
which Inquiry at the fame time is to he atr 
tended with labour aftd \muc6Urou6k,—ycs 9 
neverthelefs, how thankful fhould we be to 
her for having kindly provided this, arid the 
other fine Arts, to nfieve and amufe us, en* 
couragihg us in our purfuit, and rendering it 
lefs difficult as well as l kfs tedious I 

But this is not alL, .Good Poetry tends 

» «. * 

alfo to improve us. in Virtue — to invigorate 
and confirm every liberal and manly notion. 

A juft tafte in the elegant Arts has great 
affinity and connexion with the moral tafte. 
Both of them difcover what is right and 
what is wrong. Fafhion* temper, and edu- 
cation have an influence to vitiate both, or 
to prefcrve them pure and untainted ; neither 
of them arc arbitrary nor local, being im- 
planted' in Human Nature, and governed by 

Principles 
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Principles common to all men.* Should it 
be faid that a corred: and virtuous turn of 
Mind is to be acquired rather and improved 
from ftudying the Sciences, ftill it mu|t be 
allowed that the liberal Arts, and above all 
others that of Poetry, aflift very much in 
giving it that quicknefs, and all that elegance 
and delicacy, which enables it to exert itfelf, 
en every occafion, with becoming dignity ao4 
propriety. — 7- But furely it does more 4 

The Poems of Homer in .particular arc* 
replete with moral and ufeful lefibns of every 
kind, exprefled and inculcated with all pofli- 
ble fwcetnefs and (iifiplicity*. The;*ttending 
properly to fuch Poetry as his cannot fail of 
helping to refine, and regulate the fqfjions^ to 
root out t of the mind whatever is fafe or 
illiberal* to imprefa it with a proper fenf& of 
the Fair and Good '— to call forth, in fhort, 
all the manly and generous fentiments belong- 
ing to our Nature"** " Hence the civilized 
States of Greece almoft adored this extraor- 
dinary man *— and indeed .he deferved adora- 
tion more than any qf thpir popular divinities. 

Hence tbeyrepeated his Works, and liftened 

•• * 

* Sep LQxd.iKtiwts'ffikmtxts. of Criticifm—tkt Introduction. 
r. ;\ R 3 to 
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to the recital of them, with raptures border- 
ing on enthufiafm — And for all this I can 
readily excufe them;, nay, I admire their 
tafte, and applaud their fenfibility — - . 

Aimez doncfes forits, mats dune amour fncere : 

* . i » ,. , 

C$ avoir profit* que de ff avoir fy plaire\ % 

On the fame principle alfo they encou- 
raged the Tragic Poets. You will fee at 
once that thefe 4 abound in moral precepts, 
and fhort> pithy reflexions, ftudying how to 
catch every opportunity to bring theto in, 
andalways placing them in the moft ftriking 
point of ricvr — EuHpides is fo remarkable in 
this refpeft, that they ufed to call him the 
pbilofopber of the Stage* Defervedly then 
were thofe who \froo*d the Tragic Mufe, 
and brought to perfe&idtt this fublim^ft fort 
of Poetry, to be confide red at that tirne,-^- 



Teacbers. befi 



Of Moral Prudence, with delight rfceivd 
In brief fententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fate, and chance, arid tibange in 'human &fe} 
High Atiiont and high Paffions btft *d<ffctiti*g> 

'j Art of Pottry —dhant Troijkfke. * P. Heg. IV. 259. 

And 
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And even Plato r (whofe obje&iqns to the 
Art feem as imaginary and unreal as the 
Republic whereinto he would not admit it) 
allows that Lyric Poetiy tends to ennoble 
the Human Mind, infufing into it good and 
great Sentiments, and is ufeful in matters 
of Religion — Xpma, toffujfc 

But it is not my intention, at prefent, to 
take notice of the feveral kinds of Poetical 
Competitions : Nor indeed is it neceffary to 
do this, to (how that all Good Poetry has 
chiefly in view to exhibit the native loveli- 
nefs of Virtue^ recommending whatever is 
jgreat and amiable, and expofing to contempt 
and ridicule every fpecies of vice and folly : 
And here the Poet is more likely to fucceed 
than either the Philofopher or Hiftorian: 
The reafon is common and obvious : For no 
Scientific of fimple account of manners or of 
a&ions and events, can be half fo forcible, 
*s a juft and animated imitation of them : — 
Now in imitating thefe properly confifts the 
.great excellence of Poetry. 



» See Pindar— PytL u 
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' »• Aded vtt (tb fam up the whale ; with 
high ' authority) Pocfis ifta non folum ad 
dde&ationem, fed etiam ad animi magnitudineni 

• • * * * 

et ad /00r«* confef at i Quare et merito etiam 
divinitatis cujufpiam particeps vidcri p&ffit, 
quia artimum trigit et in fubKme rapit ; rerun* 
fimulachra ad animr defidefia ~accommodan* 

do, non animurn rebus (quod Ratio facit 
et Hiftoria) fubmittendo.'* * Again : Strabo 
fays that thofe of pld ufed to confider Poe- 
try ~— biXotfotyutv two, 7rpo*ra,v — O* $' if/ttenpoi (he 
adds in the ftrajn of an enthiifiatt) 3 fuvft 

* , i 

tlonptfv itycuiity H9ou tov <rofai. b ' And the fevere 
Stagirjte allows it to be fomething more p hi- 
lofophical than Hiftory, fomething of greater 
weight and dignity -— tyihtttytintyw £ virwcu*~ 
tqoy tUincrtf lfoputf e<tf/— as being donverfant 
about things o£. mofe general application^^ 
as being at liberty to rep'refent them in a 

* • • - 

nobler and more fcientific order, and capable 
of expreffing and inforcing them with fu* 
perior energy, t- 



* * 



»: See Bacon, de Augment. Scfen. IL i J.— The whole Chapter 
is well worth the reading. 

b Lib. I. towards the beginning. See the Context— You: 

Will find there an elegant and a pretty long Euloginm on this 

ine Art. \ " 

his Poetics— VU VIH. ** 

Nee 
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$fet- msgis eccprefc vultta per abenta Jlgna, 
giUiWt per Vatis opus mores artimique, virorum ~ 

. • • • » 

Cfarorum apparent* 

- • • 

•»" • ■ w 

So much then, in a ciirfory way, of the 
pleafure and improvement .to be derived 
from the Art. 



LETTER XXVL ContinuedL 



.^"\NE word, by ^ay of digreflion, with 
■:\*r regard to the method of reading Poe- 
try : - Here it may not be amifs to attend to 
*£>uinttlian y $ admonition : He fays it ihould 
be done fo as to refemble neither profe nor 
jinging : " Sit autem imprimis (thefe are 
his words) le&io virilis, et cum fuavitate 
quadam gravis : et non quidem profse fimi- 
.lis s quia canhert sft, et fe Poetae canere 
teftantvr; non tarfcen in canticum diflb- 
luta, nee pjfojmate (ut nunc a plerifque 
<&t) cfibmi]nata.'' k 

*' Hor. Lib.. D. Ep. J. 248. * See QgintiJ. 1.8. 

Though . 
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Though, it is probable that the ancient 
Poets, and Orators even, delivered their Com- 
pofitions in a manner bordering rather on the 
latter — fomewhat fimilar perhaps to our re- 
citative-way, the variation of the numbers 
here as well as in Mufic being meant to 
cxprefs and move the paflioris ; yet when we 
read any of them, we (hould incline more 
towards plain profe : It is not indeed poffible 
that we fhould in the leaft refembie the 
Greeks and Romans in reading their Works, 
for we read them according to the accents 
of our own Language; and all know that 
tile accents in Englifb ^iffer widely from 
thofe of the Ancients ; €€ Their accents were* 
real notes of Mufic, or variations of. the 
tone, by which the voice is raifed higher, 
-withi refped to mufical modulation, upon 
one fy liable of a word than upon another; 
and were entirely diftinft from what we call 
the quantity of the iyHable." * 

In perufing the Poetry of the Ancients, 
therefore, we know nothing of that delight* 
fill and harmonious Mufic — nothing of the 
Tv&fMf, the MeAj?, the Mirror, which to them 

* See * very able and fall Accowrt of <hii flutter in Origin 
eml P*qg*{fs °f Language, Voir II. 

appeared 



j 
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^appeared in the composition itfelf* and in 
the manner of reading it* and we cannot of 
courfe derive from it half as much pleafurc 
as they did.. However, we fhould as often 
as poflible read fuch their produ&ions audi- 
bly, and with fuitable elevations and de- 
preffions of the voice : We lhall thus more 
freely enter into the fpirit of the author's 
ftyle and manner, and of confequence fee 
his meaning with greater force, and all the 
imagery and nicer delicacies of compofition : 
There is ftill' a ftronger reafon for doing this, 
if ah eminent Poet and Phyfician* is not 
miftaken : He advifes you — 

To read aloud rtfounding Homer's Jlrain, 
Arid wield the thunder of Demofthenes — 
T. hi chejifo exercis'd improves itsjlrength 5 
And quick vibrations thro f the bowels drive 
The rejllefs blood f which in unaStive days 
r Would biter elfe through unelajikk tubes. 

But to return to Arijlotle, and to conclude 
this Letter. 

. * Dr, Armftfong— See his clegajit ¥6m—ThtArt of Pfim 
ferving HeaUh, TV. 73. See alfo the lines which follow 
thofe qttotfcd. 

In 
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la order to underftand and relifh the beauties 
of Poetry, and reap all the advantages to be 
derived from it, one fhould know what good 
Poetry is, and be qualified to judge of its 
merit with truth and precifion. , To enable 
us to do this the more furely is the great end 
of reading Ariflotte* Poetics, No doubt 
the merit of genuine works of Art ftands on 
a foundation antecedent and fuperior to all cri- 
tical authority. And all the Books that have 
been written upon, the fubjeft of any Art 
have been formed from the pra&ice of the 
Art already invented, not the Art from the 
Books.* This is plainly the cafe with re- 
gard to the Treatife now before us : Perhaps 
there is nothing in, it, which was not well 
known to every good Poet of that age, ex- 
cept the Philofophical Principles on which 
Arifiotle has founded the Poetical Art. , But 

it mud be allowed, on all hands, that with- 
out a competent knowledge of thefe Prin- 
ciples, it would be much the fame for us to 
attempt to eftimate and determine the merit 
of good Poetry, Homer's for example, as it 
muft be for a mere fmatterer in the Greek 
Grammar to judge of and criticize hi6 Lari- 

* See Origin and Progrefs of Language, Vol. II. j ' 

guagc. 
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guage.— It is not thefts he made a' Poet, but 
to be able to under]} and thoroughly the Poet> 
Art, thajt you read, this Philof6phical Trac*- 
dtftte. But not . to incrpach: on another's 
province. ; : 

It is fc^rqe^ i>ftceflary. to obferve, that this 
little Wprfe is: imperfedfc. This will appear 
tvirfiout fg\$ tfthe): proofs, (for >qthpy progfe 
there are), than from comparing. the. firft and 
laft fentences of what is came, down to us :* 
He fets out; $rifh an intention of inveftL- 
.gating th?:. Principles of Poetry in general, 
and concludes the • Fragment with only 
having confldcred thofe of Tragedy and 
Epic Poetry. . : 

^Though we have reafbri to lament the 
lofs of his ofefervations on^Comedy (for he 
has here but juflr taken notice of it) and on 
the feveral kinds: of Lyric Poetry, yet we 
fhould! congratulate ourfelves that this pre- 
cious monument of Ancient Wifdom has 
efcaped the deftroying hand of Time — For- 
tunately for us it contains the two nobleft 
branches .of this noble Art. .Imperfect and 
mangled as it is, 'tis a portion of Criticifm 
not unworthy of its Author; executed with 

* Seeilfo the beginning of hit Sixth Chapter. ■ • ' - 

all 
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all poffible brevity and cxaftncfs, and: coil* 
taining in almoft every fentence of it fome 
truth of weighty moment: So that you muft not 
run over any part haftily, but read the whole 
with all the attention you found neceflary 
for underftanding his Treatifes on Logic and 
Rhetoric* There is evidently a very intU 
mate connexibn between the fubjefts of thefe 
Three Books* Logic being the proper foun>- 
datton of the other two, and Rhetoric hold* 
ing a middle place between it and Poetry— 
Their, being then thus connefted, they will 

tend to interpret and elucidate each other. 

» t 

* 
» ■ » 

For as you have already perufed thofe his 
Tractates* and kciag pretty well acquainted 
with bis method and way of reasoning, you 
come to this little Work with great advan- 
tage. There will be no need of consulting 
the Commentators. There is indeed ' a. pa£- 

fage or two a little difficult from the cor* 
ruption of the text ; but thefe your TutoB, 
and not the Comftientators, will beft explairi, 
if they are capable of explanation. 

Upon the whole : Get Burge/s'$ ingenious 
Edition of Burton's Pentalogia : Read 
over thofe Tragedies with attention j and, if 

> you 
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you are fo difpofed, read over again Horace** 
Art of Poetry — this indeed is nothing more 
than a colle&ion of precepts made out of 
Ariftotle, and delivered in egfy, elegant, and 
harmonious Verfe. As you are acquainted 
with the language, you may alfo read, at a 
l$ijfqr,e hour! Boileau on the fame fubje&? 
Jlehas laid down, after Jfordce's manner,* 
alL the, leading rules of the*: Art with much 
tafte and xlafiical elegance, Vida is not 
without .merit, but will not bear to be com- 
pared with thojfe juft mentioned,— But (I fay 
it again) let the Greek Tragedians be princi- 
pally attended to. Having once read Homer, 
I am perfuaded you will be acquainted with 
him more and more — Whatever is Sub- 
lime and Beautiful in this Art, or in any 
other with which it is intimately connected* 
we find it j// in thsit divine Bard — " Whofe 
Poem Phoebus challenged for his own/' 

Thus, prepared, you will be fufficiently 
able to understand the Poetics ; and .that 
.Will teach you the true nature, and wherein 
confifts the excellence of Good Pobt.bv? 
Farewell* 

• * > 

* He tells you, towards the Eitd|». that he was principally 
prided by Jfcrac*. 

LETTE 
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LETTER XXVH, 



I A M far from thinking my fcir equal ta 
the tafk of writing a proper -Hiftory bi 
the Greek and Latin Poetry. The fircciri& 
account, therefore, which I am mwir going to 
fend you, is only meant to give you fomfc 
general notion of its rife and progrefs. And 
I ihould be happy, if from hence you weffc 
'excited to employ fome of your future leifuri 
in inquiring into the origin of this beauti- 
ful Art, and its fubfequent revolutions, aftef 

* * .... * , 

a manner more exalt and philofophical. 

Nor are fuch Iriveftigatiohs, ' in my opinion^ 

* * * - * 

barely entertaining ; for' to pbferve the gra- 
dual expansion, and exertions of the Humaft 
Mind, in whatever line, and upon whatever 
fubjedt they are difplayed, cannot furely be 
lefs produdtive of injlruSlw than of the mbffc 
rational kind of pleafure. 

The invention of the Sciences in general, 

* * > . 

and of thofe Arts which were fuggefted by 
Neceflity to relieve the immediate wants of 

mankind, 
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mankind, is on all hands attributed to the 
ancient Egyptians. It may be faid indeed 
that thefe Arts muft have been every where 
pradifed, in fome rude way, foon after men 
began to enter into and cultivate Society; 
Be it fo : Egypt, however, was the country 
where they firft affumed any regular form, 
and arrived at any high degree of perfection* 
And as they were gradually advancing to-* 
wards perfection, their principles were in- 
veftigated, new difcoyeries were made, and 
©f courfe additional improvements neceffarily 

took place. — Hence was firft excited a thirft 

» 

after Knowledge; and hence the Sciences 
derived^ their origin. 

. The Egyptians were naturally, even to a 
proverb, of a morofe and melancholy difpo-> 
fition. It is not probable, therefore, that 
thofe Arte, whofe chief aim it is to unbend 
the Mind and furniih it with elegant amufe- 
ment, were at all encouraged amongft them, 
or held in any great repute. .Accordingly 
we have no good authority to fay that Paint- 
ing, Mufic, and Poetry, ever appeared in»any 
flourishing condition in Egypt. Some indeed 
have faid that there the men were forbidden 
by law to play on any mufical, inftrument, 

S . it 



it being confidered by the furly and rigid 
Egyptian as tending to effeminacy and the 
corruption of Good Morals. 

Greece then, thof (he received the Sciences 
and fbmc of the Arts from Egypt, was not 
!n like manner indebted for her Poetry — 
nor yet to Pbenicia or any other Part of the 
Eaft ; from whence, notwithstanding, we 
readily acknowledge the Greeks to have de- 
rived no fmall (hare of their civilization.. 

r 

In fliort, we may venture to fay that the 
Poetry of Greece was not, like the other parts 
of her Philofophy, an exotic plant $ but, 
like the Language in which it glows, was as 
it were purely wtvxfrw : and, like the My- 
thology which furniflied it with fuch a mul- 
titude of fine images, we are to confider it 
as originating from the Ingenuity and Crea- 
tive Fancy of the Grecian People, perpetu- 
jtlly contemplating the fmiling and variegated 
fcenes of their own country. 

It would, perhaps, be no hard matter for 
the Philofophic Mind to trace the gradual 
progrefs and improvements of the Sciences, 
and the necejfary Arts, and mark the caufes 
which gave them birth : But it is not Co 
with regard to thofe of the liberal kind : 

The 
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The origin of thefp» though of a ijauch lat*r 
date* is yet nvJre difficult to be determined ; 
it heiflg invelope4, for the OfK>ft par*, ,in 
/able and obfcurity, and" ariiing probably 
ff«»J» mere phance* Thofp, however, wlwh 
^e cpmmpflJy call mmrtic* are i# general 
derived from jwflwtt/caufes— .yiz. Frojn tb»t 

Ipve ,of imitation which is inherent in 

jaan j »r- from; his great fuperiority in jhis 
*efpp<9: pv^r all other animals ; ^- and froflfr 
the piea&re he enjoys in indulging this 
propen&ty *n<J W contemplating the effe#s 
,pf - its w4algepQc f It is from he#pe that 
^drjfiatk derive* tjje <origin of P^ejry*? 

But ef the particular time it "began to be 
cultivated as an Art he does not m&kfl any 
mention: Neither has he, nor arty other 

* S$e the Poetics, IV. ..This opinion, however, has been 
ingenioufly difputed by fome who would confider pure original 
Poetry to be only the language of flrong Paffioft, expreflcd in 
Cjc*$ meafiire, with forcible accents *n4 fignific^nt words. $eo 
$ir W, t Jo7ufs EJfay on the Arts commonly called Imitative — • 
•Perhaps indeed the firft Poetry was not lefs the eftclof the vehe- 
#W* openaliQn of the fevcr%l ?a$pns upon the Mind, tkm^f 
th*t propenfity to imitation which is natural to man, and in 
which he fo much excells all other animals given this way; both 
thafe caufesieemmgto unite in -producing tfie effe&r-fjece a 
jjield for fpeculating open* before you. Invedig^e rthe fuhje&, 
and fettle the difpute, 

S 2 writer 
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writer on Ancient Poetry, given us any re- 
gular account of its gradual advancement 
from its perfect ftatc to that of its maturity 
andfplcndor; the few anecdotes, which lie 
fcattered here and there concerning it, fenc- 
ing rather to awaken one's curiofity, than 
afford any fatisfaftory information. 

However in the dark wft may be refpedfc- 
ing the exadt Period when Poetry firfl: ap^ 
peared in Greece, and how fittlc foever it 
may contribute to Relieve the wants and 
weakneffes of man, (to which it is likely we 
owe almoft every very early invention) it h 
certain, neverthelefs, that its origin bears 
claim to very high antiquity. The firfl: 
Compofitions of every kind are generally 
allowed to have been made in a fort of nu- 
merous or poetical ftrain ; — for, there ieem- 
ing to be a congenial relation between the 
fenfes, which Nature hath given us, and 
the cadence and melody of Verfe* the Me- 
mory is much more retentive of what is 
committed to it in that way* than in any 
other. Hence it came A pafs that Legifla- 
tbrs and Philofophers in the earlieft times 
adopted Poetry as the great medium of in- 

flru&ion & 
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ftru&ian : And hence the wonderful effe&r,- 

t 

heightened no doubt by fable and tradition, 
which are attributed to the numbers of 
Orpheus, Linus, and Amphion* 

Siheftres homines Sacer Interprefque Deorum 
Cadibus & viSufcedo deterruit Orpheus; - 
DiSlus ob hoc lenire tigres rabidofque leones. 
DiSfus *?/ Amphion, Thebanae conditor arcis, 
JSaxa moverefono tefiudinis, & prece blandd 
Ducere quo vellet. Fuit hoc Sapientia quondam, 

Publica privatis fecernere, facra profanis — 
Concubitu pro bib ere vago ~ dare jura mar it is— 
Oppida moliri — leges incidere ligno. 
Sic honor & nomen divinis Vatibus atque 
Carmimbus venti? 

* • 

Thofe reformers of mankind juft men- 
tioned are fuppofed to have lived about a 
hundred years before the time of Homer. 
But from Homer himfeJf we may learn that 
Poetry wa* cultivated as an Art in times 
probably much ancienter than thofe of Linus 
and Orpheus* for in the Odyjfey he fre- 

- ' * Jfar. Art erf Poefay, ^, . * %* . 

83 quentl/ 
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qiftfntly thentions a kind of people by tkd 
jiame of aoiaoi or Bards/ who ufed to firtg 
at banquets confecrated to feftivity and the 
purpofcs of Religion : Thefe banquets were 
chiefly held upon gathering in the fruits of 
the earth ; and the fongs of the Bartk OH 
fuch occasions confiftcd in Feans to their* 
Gods, of in celebrating fame famous a&iott 
of their Heroes, . who in procefs of time 
were commonly honoured with Apotheofis. 

Irt iht 4j£n%$MtffMT#> the haify *rld bi- 
temporal Compofttions of thefe. Bards, we 
may venture to fix the origin of the Greek 
P9etry : Beginning thus from popular ufe 
it was modelled at length by the ftudy attkt 
•applicatiori of future ag^s into a tttoft ufefa?> 
and fublime and extenfive Art : being madd 
fubfervient to the caufe of Virtue, and di- 

* TWe old Bar* ate alway* rept^tmd a* hlg&y favotftd 
of King* and Princes, who ufed to appoint them Guardians 
over their Children, and, in cafe of their own absence, over 
theiH WivdJ—See Odyfl: y. 266 — as ieing itiatof gteat T**m 
peranos and* Learning,, umverfatly efteenfed by Mankind, and 
intruded, and beloved by the Gods — Odyff. $. 47 1 , &e. See 
Jflfe i>iW Be~fte>afc. Ift. t*+(a h (&jt 4ftto***s aahtn^nting 
on thefe Author? dne? partly tranfcribin$ the worVfe of &to&* 
lib. I. towards trie beginning) laxpp* h r» «» tp rvt ootiWi 71**, 
tun fiw*?** htAtam m*#n< f4» Altes* ftripnofop. I. 1 1 • 

vided 
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vided by degrees and branched out into dif- 
ferent fpccicfes of compolition according to 
the different turn and humour of thofe who 
cultivated it.* 

The Iliad and Odyjfey afford abundant 
proofs that in Greece the Arts had arrived at 
a high pitch of maturity before the days of 
Homer. Of the Art of Poetry, however* 
after lofing fight of the obfeure periods al- 
luded to above, we have no veftiges remain- 
ing, nothing but mefe fabulous accounts* 
till we find it fbining with all its fplendor 
in the two Epic Poems of that extraordinary 
Man : How it acquired fuch a ftate of per- 
fection ciuft, in a great meafure, nay for 
ought we know, it muft be entirely attributed 
to his wonderful and tranfeendant abilities. 

.« 

• See the Potties, IV. 
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TTAVING traced the Greik Poetry, after 
-** -*• forne fort of manner, as far as Homer, 
we fhall be able to obferve its fubfequent 
progrefs with greater eafe. and certainty : 
For all thofe, who fludied it with any fuo 
ccfs after this period, are in one way or- 
other ultimately indebted to him/ Nor arc 
the Poets alone indebted to this lingular 
man. For the Hijiorian, the Orator, and 
the Philofopber> (none of whom appeared 
for about Four Centuries after Homer*) owe 
to him fomething of that mufical rotundity 

of expreffion, and fublimity of fentiment, * 

* 

a It was this obvious remark which made the fantaftical 
Painter recorded by JBlian draw Homer with a copious ftream 
ifTuing put of his mouth, and all the Poets that fucceeded him, , 

placed at certain intervals, bufy drinking of it. 

b There appeared indeed" in Greece Profe- Writers before this 
period, but their Works are loll: — I mean fuch as Phtrecydts 
of Syr os, and Cadmus and Hecataus of MiUtus ; the two former 
lived from about 240 to 320 years after Homer — Htcat*us 
about 50 or 60 years after them. But Herodotus is the oldeft, 
whofe writings are come down to us, and between him and the 
Poet are ufually reckoned about four centuries. 

Which 
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which render their Compofitions pleqfing as 
well as ufeful. — But not to wander from 
our fubjedt. 

It has been obferved already that Peans, 
or Hymns addreffed to the Gods, conftituted 
probably the firft Poetical Produ&ions, pro- 
perly, fo called. Wcfliould not therefore 
be furprifed to find Lyric Poetry making 
its appearance very early, I mean under a 
regular form. Though the Poems of Homer* 
cfpecially the Margites which Arijiotle fpeaks 
of with reference to this point, were of great 
afliftance to thofe who cultivated this branch 
of Poetry -, yet it feems to have fprung more 
immediately from the imperfeft fketches of 
the ancient Bards : Its original defign, not- 
withftanding the different forms it after- 
wards aflumed, being to fing forth the 
praifes of the Deity, or perpetuate the fame 
of eminent Wifdom and Valour— And hence 
I believe it is the only fpecies which Plato 
would chufe to admit into his Common- 
wealth, and is alfo the only fpecies pra&ifed 
by the Hebrews, aqd by them alone pra&ifed 
with propriety. Ode or Song was the gene* 



• !»• 



* See the Poetics, IV. and paffira. 

ral 
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f&l name it went by : Bat the many differed 
rtames given to par tictfhf fpetiefes of it are 
derived either from the author, or from the! 

* 

meafute wherein they ate Written, or from 
the oceafiona and purpofes to which they 
were originally applied. The Ode was firft 
formed, arid cultivated with moll faccefs by 
Arehilo&bus, Alcman, Alcaus, Tyrtatts, Sap* 
fbd> Bttjkbtrtu, Anacreon, Pindar, with feme 
ether* ) almoft all of whom flourished in the 
Second ^and Third Century after Homer, that 
h to fay, about the Shtth and Seventh be* 
fore the Cbrijiian Era. 

A little more than 506 years before tfift 
fame Era flourished the Poet Simmidesi 
Though far from being an indifferent Lyric* 
hi chiefly excelled in Elegy, of which it 
ii probable (at lead the fir ft who compofed 
2 regular Elegy) he wa$ the firft inventor* 
At firfl this name was given to what it 
commonly called the Epitaph, and confifled 
of but one or two Diftichs. It afterwards 
grew iri to a larger Poem, but then contained 
only funeral lamentations, or fuch encomia 
ttrm an it h natural for man to make upon 
the death of his friend or near relation : Nor 

i 

was it I believe ufed ia any other way, 

before 



before the amorous Wits of the Augujlun 
Age adopted this metre to exprefs their love 
and whine out their frivolous complaints/ 



The Origin of Tragedy is fomewhat. 

.antecedent to that of # the Elegiac Poem* 

» » 

The heft Critics trace the firft dawhingi 
of this admirable kind of Poetry from 
Tbeftis* who is thought to have flourifhed 
about the tiine Simonides was born. As Lyric 
v Poetry took its rife from the Hymns of 
thofe hafty Compofitions which they fang 
in honour of their Gods, fo did Tragedy ori- 
ginate from a branch of the Lyric, called 
the Dithyrambic Ode/ The bufinefs of this\ 

9 

* fa ha* feeen *Me¥v«d hf ** aitettatmng Critic, that the 
writing Epiftles under feigned characters ii a high improverrieirt 
<m the Greek Elegy, becaufe of the dramatic air it gives it — 
See fhe EJay dft the Genius and Writings of Pope, Vol. I. p. 295. 
bad the merely intredocing of feigned characters been all, this 
remark would have been true ; bat the general defign of the 
£legy is furely altered for the worfe. 

b See, for abundant conviction, Bentley'i learned and iflge* 
Jtfetls Dttfetidtion tpon PhaUtis from p. 224* to 3 i<3* 

c See the taetic* — A&v%a(j&o< vtii a name of Bdcchus. The 
ittare of this Ode was afterwards varied. The Ode of Cttul* 
fus % where he (b pathetically reprefevts Aiys lamenting the in* 
jury he had done fumfelf, upon his being (truck with madneft 
ty CybcU, is looked opoft as the heft, perhaps the only good fpe* 
cimeii of the Dithyrambic Poem, which is now extant* 

Ode 



1 

in. 
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Ode was to celebrate the praifes ox Bacchus in 
zferiousy though frantic and raving manner* 

In procefs of time thefe Compofitions 
were delivered with # fuch extraordinary en- 
thufiafm and gefticulation, as to make it no 
difficult matter for Tbejpis to invent what is 
ufually attributed to him. For he is al- 
lowed to have done no more than regulate 
the Chorus, and introduce an A&or, who, 
whilft the Chorus paufed in their Peans to 
father Bacchus, ftepped forth and related 
fome great event, or celebrated fome re- 
nowned hero : The Fable, if indeed it de- 
fended the name, was then very fimple, and 
sot of any latitude —fujcpof pv&K, as Arijiotle 
calls it. — With thefe forts of amufements, 
exhibited at the time of their Vintage, was 
Ibefpis wont to entertain the Villages of 
Attica. At the celebration of the Bacchic 
Hymn before mentioned they ufed to facri- 
fice a Goat, by way of revenging the injury 
that poor animal did the young tendrils, to 
the Manes of the God of Wine : This Goat 
became now the Prize to be contended for 
by the Poets. ■— Hence proceed the firft 

dawning, 
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dawning, and hence the very name of 
Tragedy. 

About 60 oir 70 years after the time of 
Tbefris, the genius of JEfcbylus began to 
difplay itfelf. He did not fo much reform 
the rude and unfinifhed fetches of his Pre* 
deceflbr, as create Tragedy anew. It was in 

his hands that this Poem firft affumed its 

< 
proper dignity, and became modelled into a 

regular, «* dramatic performance, beiog 
made fubfervient to Truth and Virtue, adted 
on *Jfct Theatre, and adorned with every 
fuitable decoration. For inflead of regard- 
ing the enthufiaftic ravings of Tbefyis and 
his imitators, Mfcbylus ftudied the -Great 
Father of Poetry, and took from him 
almoft all his materials. Indeed he had 
little elfe to do betides erecting a ftage, and 
converting his Dialogues and Charaders into 
fcenes, fo as to make them turn upon one 
principal afticm or event with due regard $0 
the unity of time and place/ 

"Upon comparing the Plays of Mfcbylus 
with the Poems of Homer 9 M. Brumoy ob- 

* See Lord Shqftefiury % s Advice to an AutJtor, Part 1. Se&. 3. 
This is by far the beft production of this pompous and iclf- 
fufficicnt Write* 

ferves, 



ierves, in Im elaborate account of die Gra£ 
Theatre, that Tragedy is nothing more than 
an Abridgement of die J5/>ir Poem : And 
JEJbky/tu himfelf uftd to % that he had 
only copied in retief what he found fa fipely 
delineated in the Iliad and Odyjfty. 

But however great the merit of Mfcbytus 
may be, (and very great it certainly is) yet 
Ancient Tragedy wanted many of its effen- 
tial parts, till Sophocles and Euripides came 
to finifh it." Thefe Great Men have ftobd 
unrivalled* Their beauties and various ex- 
eelkncies, though they may lie in a different 
track, feem not neverthelcfs to have raifed 
the one above the head of the other. In a 
word, this Poem in their hands appears to 
have arrived at the high eft pitch of Human 
Perfefiion. 

And fo much, by way of a £bort feetdfi* 
of the Tife and progrefs, of the Lyric, the 
Elegiac, and the Tragic Poem. 

* Sow th*c before the detfb of gfcfyfa — ,abcatt 4jo year* 
Ikfore Chrift. 
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E come next tq Comic Poetry. At 
the feaft of Bacchus befpr? m&*n 
tioaed, bcfidc* the Dithyrmnbk Ode* fh&i* 
we« fiaag fiuae wild aad fcurrikms Compos 
fitions called *ttX^out, tending to mirtk* ri* 
Honk* and bufoonery. Now as Tragedy took 
its rife fcom the former, the latter in like 
manner gave birth to Comedy,* 

* K«» i per (Tptyvh*) fluro >*»* f fa^orrw Toy ^v^a^of, i h 
{Kupvha) avo w» t<* pa*x*xai— - See the Poetics, IV. The 
F^IUvali, at whidi they ufed to £ng the Dithyramb .and theft 
toAfeut, were ofoally held in Villages ; when they expofed ^ 

this kind of compofitioa the faults and foibles of licentious 

• 

individuals. The word Comedy then may be derived from 
Kept and •Ar-^Othaa would derire it from «Aj, mi *"m or 
K*jf*«£tf» becanfe on fiich occafions they ufed to .fing and liv# 
riotoujly.— The reward that was given to thofe who came off 
conquerors in this fort of literary conteft was a caflt of Wine: 
Hence it was at firft called Tg«y«)i»; but it fqon chapged in 
name into Ka^a^i* — And it is probable (as our great Critic 
conjectures) that this laft was the old and common name both 
for Tragedy and Comedy ; till they came to be diftinguifhed by 
their peculiar appellations, and cultivated as two forts of Poetry. 
See the Divert, upon Phalaris, p. 308. * 

A .dae 
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A due reparation between thefe two kinds 
of Poetry, I mean the Tragic and Comic* 
did not probably take place before the time 
of Mfciylus} for is it not likely that the, rant 
of Tbejpis favoured almoft as much of the 
one as of the other? both of them being 
originally all of a piece — all zany^ x*j 
Oraf?'xir> dancing and finging after a wild 
manner: And indeed we find that kqmoi 
was a name fometimes given to the Plays 
of the/pis. 

Comedy was at firft looked upon as unfit 
for reforming or improving the manners of 
mankind, and as totally incapable of that 
elegance and refinement which it afterwards 
attained. Hence no doubt the reafon why 
it continued fo long in a rude ftatc : For it 
confifted for a long time of nothing more 
than finging ludicrous and unpolifhed verfes, 
and then dancing to them — fimilar, per- 
haps, to what our Great Navigator found at 
Otabeiti, and in the neighbouring Iflands*— 
But to go on. 

We are left rather in an uncertainty re- 
fpe&ing him who invented this fpecies of 

a See Captain Cotk's Second Voyage, page 156, and 174. 
etfeq. 4*4. 

Pdetry, 
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Poetry and who rfirft Formed the, Comic 
Drama: A regular plot or fable is faid to 
have been firft a compofed by Epicbarmus 
and Pbarmis 9 who lived in aS/o7k in the time 
of Gekr: and Hiero? arid* but very few years 
before Mfcbylus .began to diftinguifh him- 
felf. c But; .like moft other branches of Po- 
lite Literature^, k lhad: made but few and 

flow ftejis towards perfc&ion, before it found 
ttw&y int&\Ati>ens,. % where the Sciences and; 
fine Arts were beginning to fhinetvith un- 
common fplendor* In- Athens Crates, Eupo- 
tit, Ctjotinus, were arpong the iirft who ap- 
plied: tllemfelves. to .Comedy, and uaiproved 
it : *~But thefe.ara men of whomjwe know 
Kttle hefidesthfeir names —'. ■-■; '. , . 






I'. * * J H ' * 
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' • Sec the Poetics, IIL «?- Sec alio V.' '*-- • * 

* Abont^Bo years before' the time of our SavSodr, • 

* Indeed a great many refpe&able Authors unanimaufly attri* 
bote to Epicharmus the invention of Comedy. A fey Pthers are 
of opinion that this honour belongs to Sufarion, ' If ^thefe are -in 
the rightv-the origin of Comedy muff be about -40 -years Met 
than that of Tragedy : If the advocates for Epicharmus are fo, 
(which is .moft probable} it is .about 20 yeapsj.&fcfr.; ~ Sufarion 
^jvas of; lk^eggra.in the nf ighbo^r^qod of Attq:$ f and, Epqharmur 
o( Mcgara cm A'^i/y . . Se$ Poe*i$# IU.i-^Sf e^idus polftf learnedly 
4i&QiTQ4 in JftMley's Difcrtdtion ^rni,Fkalwfii'ft<*92>& feq< ^ 

T About 



About 400 years before the CtrptianTLr** 
the Athenians were entertained with the witty 
productions of Artftofbanet* To him it may 
be faid that Comedy was as much indebted 
for its regulation and improvement, ■ as Tra- 
gedy had been to Mfcbjhu. The Margittt 
of Homer was of lingular afliftance and ad- 
vantage to this Poet — yaf Mcqyemp (as 
Ariftotle* has it) Ata&oyof ix*> awrig. fA**rxAf 

But Arijiophanes, whatever his wit anc£ 
humour may have been, feems to h&vc jnif* 
taken the proper end of Comedy : For in- 
ftead of expofing the follies and foibles of 
men, and reprehending fuch vices as are 
too trivial or too fantaftical to be noticed by 
the Magiftrate, he affirmed a privilege which 
by no means belonged to him, and took upon 
him to call them to an account, in plain and 
diredt terms, for every public tran&dfcion they 
were engaged in : And bqfides* his fcurrilous 
abufe of the worthieil sJbara&er that lived 
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* See m before* Ch. IV. — The ttitrgitc* was- a fadicrona 
Poem €>f Homer, which has not reached oar times. It is ftnv 
pofed to hate been writtta m the Iambic as weB as in the 
HtxcmuHt measure. There it no forming an opinion of it frotn 
th* four or five lines that are now extant. 

in 
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ia his .time and country was to the laft 
degree indecent . ahd , unpardonible. ■— The 
kind jpf Pomedy, . .which he aqd hisp Con- 
temporaries pfa&ifed, is ufually called the 
QfcD -Cemedy, ..-,•*.» 
, .Bite upQa the cohclufion ,of the Peloponpe- 
Jta&W&i, jwhen the Government was totally 
altered, thii ticejitioufneft of the, Conjic 
Foett. Was .checked, and in time, absolutely 
ptokifrifsd. , y They then began? tQ^ye ye- 
courfe to fid ion, and draw known cha- 
tt&eti' under fuppofititious names r tut this 
Ini done in furch lively and Mkihg colours 
is tb leave no rtrorn to* doubt wherfe their 
Satire' was cfire&fed: * This, however, which 
it' diriecT the MimrtE Comedy, was 1 cer* 
itoriiy n3 fmill improvement upon* what had 
bfcetf ih vogue before. 

/ But' this fpedes of Po'etry tfis riot : yet 
c6riic'i& that jiifttfi of p<irfe£Htta7 ^hich It 
arrived at in the hands of Philemon and 

11 \ - * •• • — mi — 

mendnder? ' Thefe Writers excelled Arif- 

^jbphanes arid his buffooning imitators uv ari 

^i . **•»•.• 

elegant, ddcription of private life/ and mor6 
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\Phihmon is faid .to have began to difpla^his abilities for' 
Comedy at>out 340 years before Chfijt. » Mulalid&J who diftin- 
gui(hfd himfelf in the fame way about 10 years .after Philemon, 
lias obfeoxtd, or rather obliterated the fame 0/ his Rival. 

1 -■■* • T 2 particularly 
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particularly in the plan or plot of their 
Drama. Their Wit alfo was more natu- 
ral and delicate, and the . Moral more in-r 

» • » « • 

ftru&ive. ~ The • few fragments we have 
of Menander ferve only to excite our -re* 
gret for the lofs of his Works, and to 
confirm us hi the opinion ^— That .he was, 
perhaps, - the molt corre& and the moft ek- 
gant Comic Poet that ever exiftcfd/ — This is- 
what we cefamonly tfallthe New Comedy. . 

r • r » 

Some- attribute thi$ gradual improvement 
in Comedy to the changes which happened 
in the Government ; r Others, flatly deny this, 
and account for it from, the natural .and 
growing, influence of the, fine Arts — But as 
this would, be a fpeculation fqmewhat foreign 
to our prefent purpofe, I ft^all leave; it. tcj 
yourfelf to investigate and determine th& 
queflion^fatisfiedwith .having proppfed it* 

r 
* * ' , 1 • • • 

"* - • . . , v- » . rf . . ». ' ' 

About 40 years after the , death ; of the 
elegant and fententious Menander, that is to 
fay about 260 years before the beginning of 
the Cbrijiian Era, Theocritus invented a new 
fpecies "of" Poetry. When we confider that 

■ See Mcnand. and PhiUm. RdiquU—puhti&icd by Le Clerc 

* * ♦ 

the 
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tl*e employment of the, fhepberd is ,of the 
higbeft' antiquity; and was then reckoned an 
honour $ble as well as an innocent way of life* 
when, befides, we call to mind the cele- 
brated beauties di Arcadia and of ibme other 
Provinces of Greece* together with the ftriking 
Simplicity of ancient manners, one is apt to 
be furprifed that it was fo late before the 
Pastoral was found out 4 and cultivated; 
But yet at the fame time we fhould remem- 
ber that great is the difficulty, and flow has 
been the progrefs of invention- €( However 
obvious a thing may be to us, nurfed in the 
bofpm, as it were, of Arts and Sciences, 
yet we fhould not from thence conclude 
that it was t an eafy thing for thofe, who 
lived in the earlier ages and who had every 
thing to invent, to make any new and valu- 
able difcovery." 

We fhould alfo remember that almoft all 
Human ^Learning and Genius was long con- 
fined, in a manner, within the walls of 
Athens ; and Attica we are informed was 
not a very fruitful or variegated country. 
The. fullen profpe&s it afforded, (iullen at 
ieaft in comparifon to many other parts of 
Greece,) and the occupation of its inhabi- 
v T 3 tants, 
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tants, would have never furnifhed <eyen th« 
rural and fertile Imagination of Theocritus 
with fuch a variety of fweet and natural 
obje&s as are crouded together in moft of 
his Eldyllia. For, generally (peaking, we 
find there has been, and perhaps- muft be; a 
concurrence of many favourable circumftan- 
ces not only with regard to the time, but 
alfo to the country of the Author of any 
thing new and unheard of -before. 

It is upon this principle that Mr. Black- 
weft* has, in fome meafure, accounted for 
the unrivalled excellence of Homerh Poetry: 
And juft in the fame way Dr. Wart on re** 
futes an erroneous opinion refpedting the 
P aft oral, and affigns the true caufes which 
gave it birth. The account, which this en- 
tertaining Critic has given of the matter in 
hand, being much better than any thing I 
could have advanced; I will % therefore take 
the liberty of tranferibing it for your perufal. 

* • * 

•• That the defign of Paftoral Poefy (fays 
ht) is to reprefeftt the undifturfced felicity 
of the Golden Age, is ^n e^pty notion, 

which, though fupported by 4 Rapin and a 

' - «... # 

* See his Inquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer. 

- ~ Fontenell*> 
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$mienelte> I thiflk, all rational Critics hart 
agreed to extirpate and explode. But I do 
■not remember, that even thefe, of any Cri- 
tics have remarked the circumftance that 
. gave origin to the opinion, that any Golden 
Age was intended. Theocritus, the father 
and model of this enchanting fpecies of 
Compofition, lived and wrote in Sicily. The 
climate of Sicily was delicious, and the face 
of the cfountry various, and beautiful ; its 
vallies and its precipices, its grottos and caf- 
£ade$ were Jweetfy interchanged, and its flow- 
ers and fruits were lavifh and lufciousw The 
Poet defcribed what he faw and felt > and 
had. no need to h*ve recourfe to thofc arti- 
fici^l affemblages of pleafing obje&s, which 
are npt to be found in Nature. The figs 
and the honey, which he affigns * as a re- 
ward to a yi&orious fhepherd; were in them- 
felves exquifite, and are therefore afligned 
with .great propriety : And the, beauties of 
that luxurious landfcape fo richly and cir- 
cumftantially delineated in the clofc of the 
Seventh Etjyllittm* where all things fmelt of 
Summer and fmelt of Autumn — 

TIclv? tiT&v btftof p*A* iff mix* mh $ on oops? 
•Eidyll.I. 146. * Ver.133. 

were 
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were prefect and real. Succeeding Writers 
fuppofing thefe beauties too great and abun- 
dant to be- real, referred them to the ficti- 
tious and imaginary fecnes of a Golden Agg^* 

I fliall only add — That, Theocritus was not 
only the inventor of the Paftoral, but, like 
Homer in the Epic, and Archilochus in the 
Iambic Poem, carried it at the fame tithe to 
fuch perfection as Succeeding Writers in the 
fame way have aimed at to little purpofe. , 

Perhaps I fliould hive taken notice much 
fooner of a fet of men, who, though ihby 
wrote in verfe, feem not nevertheless to have 
properly deferved the title of Poets — thofe 
I mean who compoftd the Epic Cycle. 
In all probability this Cycle confided of thofe 
who put in metre the Hiftory of Thebes and 
all the exploits of Hercules and Thefeus, 
(whofe notions refpefting the true Epic Poem 

Arijlotle* hias juftly expofed) together with 

* * • ■ 

the whole tribe of verfifiers, fuch as Onoma- 
critus, LefSes, Arftinuf, Eumelus, and Stqfi- 
mus, the reputed author of' the. Little Iliad: 

m 
\ 
* . » - 

• See the EJfay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, Vol. L p. 3. 

* * • * * 

* * See the Poetics, Ch, ttt. fcc. :i ; 

• »• ■ Thefe 
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Thcfc wrote in verfea fall account of the 
fabulous times, of Greece,, bringing them 
. down to the period when fable and tradition 
.heg*i| to vanifh,. Their wo?k§, ,. taken toge- 
ther,: we called KyxAo?* ot v&ulos KuxA^, or 
o tuv EmmiM, KwcAo* — But* why it was. fa 
called, caufam non video *aliam, f (fays the 
"learned Commentator on Athenaus *) nil! 
pfaeftantiam figurae ejus : Nam quia orbis 
figura ompium abfolutiflima et capaciflima 
eft; proptefea id corpus, quod hiftoriam 
fabularem conjineret univerfam a capite ad 
finem t prop£ totam, Qrbem, aut Circuital 
jjominarunt. 

So then this Work contained a regular, 
•complete, and continued feries of events 
'which happened in the early and fabulous 
iages — Quicquid vetuftiflimi Poetae de ori- 
igine mundi, de generatione Deorum, de ho- 
_.minuro aetate priqpsi, de.Gigantibus five Tita- 
nibus % dequ? antiqu^ Heroibus; eorumque 
geftis cecinerant, eo opere continebatur. It 
wasrheld in, fome eftimation* not fo much 
.on accqugt of the merit pr ej^ellence of the 



• * 
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1 If. Cafaubon,, VII. 3. Here you will find the beft account 
of the Cyclic Poets that I know of. * 

• . -■: Poetry, 

'*♦#■• 
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Poetry, as becaufe of its comprehending a 
circumstantial relation of the Mythology of 
ancient Greece -^-vx £™ h*<np *t€tv> ** &* 
tip d,Jt*X&uu> rm 9 amcd wrfayiuiTOf. Hence 
proper fubjeds might be formed and felefted 
for the exercife of abler talents. 

■ 

As to the Poet* Minor es among the Greeks* 
there is none of them who, invented any new 
lpecies of Poetry; unleft indeed we except 
thofe fantaftical geniufes* who, in the lan- 
guage of Dryden, 



itoings dijplay, and altars raife 9 



And torture one poor word a tboufand ways?-* 

forming the fhapes of eggs, wings, globes, 
hatchets, and I know not what, with the 
meafure of their verfes, protra&ing and 
clipping them fo as to reprefent fuch and 
-iuch figures :— Of thefe whimfical Poetafters 
it is not worth our while to take any fur- 
ther notice. 

Something probably fliould hare been faid 
of thofe petty, hut fmart and agreeable Com- 
portions, the Epigram and the Epitaph. 
The Anthologic Poets flourished at diffe- 
rent times and in different countries, and we 

have 
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have ftill extant many beautiful fpecimens of 
their produ&ions. 

In the Epigram we are not l^ft far behind 
the ingenious Ancients. But as to the Epi- 
taph, (which indeed, as was obferved before, 
is a branch of the. Elegy *) irr no kind cf 
Composition (onlefs we except (h^t drama- 
tic and entertaining way of writing, the 
Dialogue) — I fay, in no kind of Compo- 
fit ion is their fuperiority over us more con- 
ipicuous than in lbh : We have too much 
fulfome panegyric: They have all that is 

natural and all that is affeding. 

By way of .concluding this part of our 
fubjedl, I will fend you two celebrated imi- 
tations of the Ancient Epitaph — the beft 
perhaps .that haver beep made in modern 
times — The one by the very learned and 
4ngentous br.Jortin : The other by the no 
lefs learned aad ingenious Dr. Lowth — The 
qq£ was written on the death of a wife: 
The other on . the death of a daughter. 

• ti\Mytm-*a*'jL lame gfam to the Epitaph. In the old 
^imes they generally made their Epitaphs in a fingle Diftich, 
Hexameter and Pentameter ; ; whence in procefe of time an 
Epitaph at large came to be called Eferiw. See the Dijfcrt. 
upon Phalaris, p. 499. 

.I.: By 
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By Dr. JORTIN. 

Qum tefub tenerd rapuerunt, Paet A,juventd, 

O utinam me crudeliafata yocent ! 
tJt linquam terras invifaque lumina Jolts ; 

Vtque tuns rurfum corporejim pofito. 
Tu cave Lethaeo contihgas ora liquor e> 

Et cith venturijis memor, oro 9 viri: — 
Tefequor : r^robfcurum per iter dux ibit eunti 

Fidus Amor, tenebras lampade difcutiens. 



By Bifhop J.OWTH- 

Char a y vale I Ingenio praftans, Pietate, Pudore, 
Et pluf quant nat a nomine, char a % vale J 

CbaraMARiA, vale!-- At venietfelicius ovum, 
Qyando iterum tecum>Jim mo do dignus, ero: 

Gbara, redi ! —lata turn dicam voce—faternos 
Eja* ag*> in amplexus, chara Ma.ria redil 
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L E T T E R XXVII. .Continued. 



I 4> 




E have now taken a enrfory and ge- 
nefalfurvey of the different kiridsf 
of Greek Poetry : It remains for us to take 

« • * » 

fome notice of the Latin; and that fliall 
l>e done in a few words. • 

- Greece, which had long been .the Seat of 
Liberty and of Learning, being at 
length fubdued Jby. the- Romans, the Sciences 
and fine Arts began immediately to fhrink 
under the rigid Bifcipline of thofe fevere 
and haughty Conqueror^.'-: Here therefore 
jve foon find them withering aw.ay, and ere 
long totally decayed. They were indeed 
foon tranfplanted into Italy.* . 

In Italy, however, though that romantic 
Mythology, with Nvhich the Cbmpofitioris of 

r - 4 • 

a The introducing of the fine Arts into Rome is cfually dated 
ifom the time that Claudius MarccUus took Syrdcufe, about 200 
years before the Auguftan Age. See Livy xxv. 40. See al£> 
xxvii. 2. The productions of the anciemt Artifts were for a 
' long time confidered in Italy only as a part of private luxury, 
and fought after from vanity and oftentation, rather than any 
true tafte for their beauties. ' 

\ the 
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the Grai Poets are fo finely adorned and 
animated, had been already eftablifhed there, 
yet it was long before the Poetical Art 
made its appearance. - For *h$'Jlknttn Peo- 
ple, greedy ftill of conqueft, afpired after ri- 
vallhip in no other Art or Science than tbofb 
©f War and Government — "*jEfe tibi erXnt 
drtts: This was their great boaft— jjri^ 
their fole amfeitjqn. . :v , 

But, at length, whea jhey bad little Jeit 
to conquer, tmd- when Peace had diffufed 
her genial influence at ho tee,; they began: to 
ftudy and by degrees enter into the fpirk - of 
the fine produtiSions of Grecian* Arts and In- 
genuity: Saofr to attempt to imkate t&sfe- 
was but a- natural confequence — - Tafce <he 
whole matter in thofe Weil known wordi 
of Horace: ' " • 
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Graecia captafenunf VlSlorem ceptt 9 et Artes 

. t » < - • •*- 

'Itftulit -agrejli Latio $ — -yfc borridus tile 
Defiuxit numerus Saturnius ; */ £«w *;/r#r 
Munditia pepukre :~Jed in longum tamtn ovum 

m 

Manferunt* Bodieque manent, niejfigia ruris : 
Serus enim Graecis admovit acumtna charth i 
Etpojt Punica Sella' quietus quarere eapit . 

3*# 
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fluid Sophocles it Thefpis et ^Efchylus utile > 
ferrenti • j 

Tentavit quo que, retrijS digrik vert ere pojfef: * 
Et placuitjibi natard fublimis et acer — 

For now we find Navius x finniusj Plautus* 
Qacilius, PacMv{us y Terence 9 Afranius, Accius*, 
and Lu alius, beginning to cultivate the Greek 
Poetry, and iqiitate, oc rather franjlatt cer- : 
tjwn ipecies of it, particularly the Dramatic, 
\y;th no little > fame and feccefa* r Livm^ 
Ahdronicus indeed, had .diftinguifhed bimfelC 
in the fame way fomewhat before Navius* 
and was the jfr^f deferving the name of a 
Poet that ever appeared at Rome. 

Not long after Lucilius, Lucretius fho&£ 
in Didactic Poetry j a -^ a ipecies of com- 
pofition which had been very early pradtifed 
by Hefiod 9 and afterwards by- the Geographer 
Dionyfius*, unlefs : indeed you^ would include 
thefe among the Cyclic Poets. ^, . 

About the fame time Catullus began, in. a 
jnervous, though not the moft poliihed ftyle, 
to give his- countrymen fome notion of the 
excellence of the Greek Ode, the Epigram^ 
and Eidyllhim. And then in the Augujlan 
Age, when liberal purfuits were liberally 

• About 70 or 80 years before Chrift. 

encouraged, 
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encouraged, when Modeft Merit was munfi r 
ceotly rewarded and cherifhed by the fof- 
teripg hand of the Rich and Great, whole 
duty it is to reward and cherifb it, not on 
account of the Fair Fame they thereby ac- 
quire, but rather for the fake of making 
<mr Common Nature as generally beautiful 
and as generally ufejful as it k in our power 
to make it ; -—it Was then, I fajr, that' Virgil 
and Horate brought the Ldtin'Poetty to its 
full ftandard: Thke'ftudied *nigbt and' day, 
and day and nig&f'tiie Grecian models : They 
imitated the beauties they found* there with" 
the fkill of a * matter : They therefore : of 
all the Romans have approached neareft to 
perfection: ' 

The nature of the Latin Poetry, we con- 

* # 

elude, is altogether analogous to and iramc-' 
diately derived from that of the ingenious 
Greeks i {6 that it would be unneceflary to 
give any minutef account of it. Some, how- 
ever, are of opinion that the invention of 
the Satire belongs to the Romans, f^uin- 
tilian fays exprefsly : Satira quidem tot a 
nqftra ejl '— And Ennius is called by Horace— 

r 

a See QuntUvX. i. . , 

*— rudu 
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*—rudis et Graecis intacti carminis auSlor} 

„ But in another place, fpeaking of Lucilius, 
who is allowed to have only improved much 
on the Satire of Ennius, he derives this kind 
of Cdmpofition from its true fource : For 
having taken notice of the cutting manner 
of Eupolis, and Cratinus, and Ariftopbanes, 
find thofe others, who were writers of thct 
Old Comedy, he immediately adds : 

• * * • 

... , 

Hinc omnis pendet Lucilius, hofcefecutus, 

Mutatis tan turn ptjtibus numerifque b — 

'• ' r . ". "' 

i 

So that he iniift mean, where he fays that 
the Satire was a foecies of Poetry untouched 
by the Greeks, that they had never cultivated 
it in that regular manner firft adopted by 
Ennius, fo as to make it a Compofition to- % 

« * — • t > « 

tally diJiinSi from Comedy; but that its prin- 
ciples and the firil notion of the thing, as 
he explicitly mentions in the paffage lad 
quoted, were'derived from the Greek Comic 
Poets, .the feet and numbers being only * 

1 Lib. I. Sat. X. 66. b Lib. I. Sat. IV; 6. . 

U changed 
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changed from the Iambic into the Hexa~ 
meter kind. 

a 

EvantbittSj a Critic who lived in the 
Fourth Century in the time of the famous 
Donatus, derives Satire from the very feme 
origin: His words are thefc: Per Prifcos 
Poetas, nob, ut nunc, penitus fi^a argut 
tneota, fed res geftae a embus pako* cum 
eorum fepe qui g*4Terani nomine* decanta* 
bantur : Ideo ipfa (fcil. Conradia) fao rem* 
pore moribus multum profuit civitatis ; cum 
unufquifque caverct, (Julpa \ ne fpe&aculo 
caeteris efiet, et domefiico probro. Sed cum 
Poets abuti licentius ftylo, et paflim laedere 
ex libidine ccepiflent plures bonos, ne quif- 
quam in. alterum carmen infame proponerct* 
lege lata filuere. Et bine deinde aliud genus 
fabulae, id eft, Satira, fumpfit exocdiuou* 

m • 

Perhaps now the more regular way of 
tracing it would be this : The Greek Iamjbic 
appears to have originated from thofe icur- 
rilous compofitions, the <fcttfux<* : Heace alio 
the Old Comedy : v Hence the Satire s 

_ M « . J 

The faAAix* without doubt gave , birth to 
them all. 

• See a Fragment of his dt Trag^dU (i Comadid prefixed tfr 
the Delphin Edition of Tcrem. 

r 
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Upon the whole, then, we cafr by* no 
irieari^ agree with Quint Man, that -the* Satir6 
was 4^//^ theirs*; bull ofcly that It tfas firfl: 
formed by them into a regular and diftinft 
Poem, and was afterwards cultivated as fuch 
and greatly improved. 

This was the kind of Poetry which kept 
its ground longeft in Italy. Oa the death of 
Auguftus, Poetry and Eloquence, and indeed 
all the fine Arts, underwent a great change. 
Theft growth was checked By tfre founreign 
of Tiberius; and the Vanity and Tyranny 

which enfued gave them the finifhing flroke.* 

• , ' - ; . ' : * ? 

Sat ire,' however, >ih the hands of Jtfve^ 
naU "wtelded its fliafpeft weapon againft the 
Opp'reffioft and horrible Depravity of thofe 
times. But' in the death of Juvenal was 
involved 'the total extfiri£Hon of ' all- True 
Poetical 1 Genius' arttong* the Ancients : t For 
after his 1 time Pbetry 'continued declining 
iri6f£ 4nd more, to- the ^tfrric of • Cvtiftantine, 
when all the liberal *\rts were fo far loft, 

j * 

thkt th6 Romans tfHei4*had ; fcarce any thing to 
tJiftirtguifh thdm from there Barbarians. 

.* See Spcncc's Pofymrtis—>neai the beginning. 

• > ...„•**.'"* 

; U 2 Let 
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- Le t fo rouch ,have been {aid, ia a general 
^firay, of the Greek and Latin Poetry — And 
now to put an end to this long Letter. 
Farewell. * 



LETTER XXVHL 



HITHERTO you have been engaged in 
digefting the Principles of thofe Arts 
and Sciences, which man, confidered folely as 
a Rational Being, might pradtife in fome de- 
gree ; inafmuch as they treat chiefly of the 
faculties which are peculiar to him as fuch* 
exhibiting the nature of thefe, and their 
different modes of operation. Paffing over 
to Ethics, you come to the moil impor- 
tant part of Philofophy, and the ultimate 
fcope of the whole : man having been formed 
a Moral Agent and adapted to a Social State* 
and it being the bufinefs of this Science tot 
inftnjft him how to behave himfelf in both 

thefc 
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thefe capacities— to difcufs and explain the va- 
rious duties and relations belonging thereunto. 

It is a Science of vaft extent. As it leads 
to the ftudy of mankind in general and all 
thofe duties which they feverally owe each, 
other, it comprehends neceflarily whatever 
relates to them being formed into a Political 
Body; and' thus it brings us to an ac- 
quaintance with the different kinds of Go* 
vetnment, or thofe regulations which con- 
tribute mod to the Happinefs or Mifery of 
Society at large — Hence it was not impro- 
perly called by the Ancients iioAitikh 
tniSTHMH: With us it is ufually known 
by the name of Moral Philosophy. 

But not to fpeak quite fo loofety and inco- 
herently. The principal aim of this Science, 
confidered independently of all others, (which 
however is by no means the proper way of 
^onfidering it) feems tQ be : To investigate 
the various paffions and afFedtions of the hu- 
man heart; and examine the proper difference 
between Virtue and Vice, defining their pe- 
culiar qualities, and (howing their efFedb 
both with regard to the Individual and the 

U 3 Community. 
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Community. From hence we fhall learn 
the names of the different orfcans and im- 
pulfes of our Intelleftual Frame, their ^va- 
rious connexions and combinations, and the 
feveral fehtii&cnts refulting from thefe com- 
binations : and hence become accurately 
acquainted with the proper definitions of the 
focial and moral affections of our Nature, 
with the immediate caufes which incite 
them to adtion, together with their good pr 
bad . effects on life and manners. And for 
the Moralift to be ignorant of fuch things, 
would be juft as fhameful as for the Bot^nift 
(for example) to be juft able to fpeak of the 
different colours, or forms, or fragrgncy of 
herbs. and flowers, .without knowing any 
thing of their names, or of their beneficial 
and noxious- qualities — Nor are we to look 
upon this IntelleBual Anatomy* (if one may 
fo fpeak) as being necefiarily difficult and 
difagreeable : . Speculative and even meta- 
physeal Inquiries, as long as they proceed 
on clear data, being withal conduced with 
modefty and fohriety,* are no lefs productive 

• * * 

of ? amufement, than of fomc of the beft 
fort of inftrudtion. 

•..._; 'Such 
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Such, confidered mecely as a Science de* 
tached from and independent of all the other 
Arts and Sciences, appears to be the principal 
end of Ethics. . But, as has been already 
hinted, it would be abftird to confider it in 
that point of view. The end of all our ac- 
quifitions is to be able to praSltfe them with 
fome propriety —i- To «Ae* «w* * yvo«n$ y *3ta 

•8*&f? m Now the Science of Ethics is the 
point to which the other Parts of Learning 
are principally directed, and indeed the pnly 

* 

proper foundation of almoft all Practical 
Knowledge. 

To run over particulars. With refpeft to 
your Mathematical and Logical Purfuits, 
what better end could they anfwer than to 
root out of the mind whatever was bafe, or 
infolent, or erroneous, and prepare it for 
the reception of what the Greeks ufed to 
call, with inimitable brevity, KAAOKATA0IA j 
inuring it to habits of clear and corredt rea- 
foning, fp as to enable us to convince our- 
felves, in time, of the eternal and immu~ 
table nature of Virtue and the excellence of 
Good Learning, as well as to fee the una- 

' See Nichmach* Ethics, I. 3. 

voidable 
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voidable infamy and deftru&ion which lie 
lurking in the paths of Vice and Folly ? 

In Rhetoric again and Eloquence, where 
thefe habits are improved and called to* 
adtion, the end is ffcill the fame. Indeed it 
would be impoflible , to pra&ife this part of 
Human Learning, with any fuccefs, . without 
a competent kpowledge of men and man- 
ners, without having imbibed found and 
manly principles, and making our abilities 
ip the Art fubfervient to the caufe of Virtue 
and the Well-being of Society. 

" The notion of Morals (as is allowed 
on all hands) implies fome fentiment, fb 
univerfal and comprehenlive as to extend to 
all men, and render the a&ions and conduct* 
even of perfons the moil diftant, an obje<3: 
of applaufe or cenfure, according as they 
agree or difagree with that rule of Right 
which Nature and Reafon have eftablifhed." 
Forafmuch then as that fixt and general 
Law, whereby we judge of what is right 
and wrong in all thfe intercourfes of life, is 
founded on this Science, Bemonftrative and 

1 r 

judicial Rhetoric has no fource, it is plain, 
from whence to derive arguments without a 

found 
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found and accurate Syftem of Moral Phi- 
lofophy: The Deliberative fort alfo is, in 
general, intimately connected with it. . 

In Poetry in like manner and moft of the 
other fine Arts, no lefs than in Rhetoric, as 
excellence herein confifts in the being able to 
intereft the feveral Paffions, to defcribe their 
effeds, and delineate in proper colours the 
affairs of life, and the manners of mankind; 
, fo an acquaintance with Ethics becomes an 
cffential thing to form the char after of a 
'Good Poet :i Uonpv &* *F apt-njy lloit\TX Xzyci/Liip 
at ipw ay aXKyv, q ry\v fjuftipixw n (Zat $l& Xoyuy % 
True ay xv fiificm cbTretpos w ra fit*, koj ct<ppuy j *— • 
Nay, there fhould be more than a bare kn&w~ 
ledge of the Science : Ov ptj> *m <p*ftw tjjv tc& 

fiw vhv@* %x iTa i **)&> x#i otfiw n A nutfru 

fa&afllQtuTtiv, [iff <B&npo» foi&tvm Ay^pactpcSw. 






If we go a ftep farther, and look up to 
thofe higher ftations in life, where it is in- 
cumbent on thpfcj who fill them to govern 
a People, to enadt and ftablifh Laws, or, in 

• SccStrdo, lib. I. ftb ihit. * Sec titrate, ibid. 

any 
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My eminent character, to ipfbuft mankind 
and inform them of the feveral duties and 
offices belonging to them as rational and 
focial creatures, there will occur at pnce 
additional reafons that they fhould acquire 
as much Ethical knowledge as poffible : Here 
likewife the bare knowledge is not fufficient. 

Tip t* Aeyaf fjSj/i far*fuy joe trtty&M, 
Hdtt & XPI?& *vyxixp*i$fJta «%«i * 

* Example fhould always go hand in hand 
with Precept. And the higher the ftations 
are wherein we ftand» the more cautious 
ihbuld we be in this particular. If Vice 
and Immorality prevail among the fuperior 
ranks of life, they will rapidly defcend to 
thofe below. Good Morals, whatever bo 
the form of Government, are the only fure 
foundation of Public Happinefs ; Where 
thefe are wanting, things are going fail to 
decay and ruin. 

Upon the whole : Should it be affirmed, 
that a fcientific knowledge of Ethics is not 

* See PhiUm. Frag* Edit. Cler. p. 316. Butfee particolaiiy 
AriftotfcH Rhetqric, I. ?, and 3. See* alft> the beginning of 
the Second 'Soak, with other places. 

to 
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to be acquired by Study, but by Conversation 

and Intercourse in the world-— I would ob- 

*■*■._ • 

vjate the aflertion by this other : No man of 
fente will put as much confidence in the 
Empiric going about with his noftruros and 
half-formed notions of things, as in him 
who has philofophically ft u died the Oecono* 
my of the Human Frame, and is able to trace 
with accuracy the rife and progrefs of the 
ljbyeral difeafes to which it is liable, In 
good truth, Study mqft le*d the way, but 
Practice and Experience rouft follow after. 

Profecute, then, with courage, the JVfci- 
machean Ethics : It is by this means, and 
not from reading the loofe and unfinished 
Tractates of fome modern Writers on the 
fubjed; that you are to lay down a proper 
foundation. Arijiotle does not indeed dwell 
much on the paffions and afFedtions of the 
mind, probably becaufe he had already dif- 
cuffed thefe in the beginning of his Second 
Book concerning Rhetoric ; a yet, neverthe- 

* At this fubjeft is fo intimately oonnefted with-Ethics, yoa 
would da well to read over again, at this time, that fine and 
phifofophkai account of the Paffions which he has there given 
of them.— There is alfd a good Chapter to die fame porpofe at 

. :'■' lefs,- 
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Ids, you will find in him all the principles 
and fcientifical parts of the fubjeft confi- 
dered with that accuracy and deep penetra- 
tion, and treated after that perfpicuous, 
Analytical and philofophical method, for 
which you have long fince acknowledged 
him to be fo very remarkable. 

And befides the good matter contained in 
this Book, you will find the ftyle of it more 
elegant than perhaps what.we meet with in 
any other work of his, and not undeferving 
of the compliment which Cicero pays him,- 
where he fpeaks of the incredible copiouf* 
nefs and fweetnefs of his language : See the 
Firft Chapter of Topics to Tre&atius: Quibus 
eo minus ignofcendum eft, (fays he, cen- 
tring the Rhetoricians of his time for their 
inattention to the Great Stagirite) quod noiu 
inodo rebus iis, quae ab illo (fcil. Arifiotek) 
di<Ste et inventae funt, alici debueruntj fed 
iicendi quoque incredtbili quadam cum copid* 
turn etiamfuavttate. And Dyonifius of Halt- 
tarnajjus* confiders him, alluding perhaps 

the end' of Andronicus Rhodius's Paraphrafe on the Nicomachecm, 
Ethics: It will be of wfe to you to read this book; more fo 
perhaps than that of EuftraUus, Bi&op of Nice, who is reckoned 
SO/ bad Commentator upon them. 

a See his Book concerning Conpofition, Sc& 24. . 

more 
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mott particularly to this Treatife and that 
on Rhetoric, as worthy of being ranke4 
among thofe who have happily blended the 
Jkrid and qujiere fpecies of writing, and 
whom therefore he properly lays down a* 
the beft models of ftyle and compofxtioa. ; 

Need I add that I approve entirely of 
your intention to read about this period the 
jnoft elegant moral Pieces of the Heathen 
Writers, efpecially thofe of Plato and Cicero 9 
Thereby you will be able to underfland this 
Science more, perfectly and perceive its great 
importance and extenfive application. 

Whilft you are engaged in thefe ftudiesr, 
it will appear at once that thofe who have 
written beft upon the fubjed of Morals, and 
who came neareft to the truth, derived their 

* * 

notions all of them from the excellent 
Socrates, which luckily they have handed v 
down to us in all the variety of compofitioi* 
and elegance of language. Nam, cum effent 
plures orti fere a Socrate, quod ex illius 
variis & diverfis, & in omriem partem dif- 
fufis difputajionibus alius aliud apprehen- 
deraf ; profeminatae funt quafi Familiae dif- 
fentientes inter fe, & multum disjup^te & 

difpares, , 
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dtfpares, com taraenf ofanes fe Ph£lo&pl£ 
Socraiicos & die* velleiit, & effe af triftfarentutiv* 

- * * ■ 

«^— JF>0/0 &r mouth ijfued forth 

■* * « • 

Mellifludus fireants that water d all the Schools 
Of Academics, Old and New f witkihofe . 
Sir nam d Peripatetics. 5 . 

It was fhis Great Man, vbe afi'khow, tirho 
firft called off Philofophy from phyfidil pur- 
fuits, from obfeure and intricate toc^riries 
into Nature and the conftitution of Ac hea- 
venly Bodies, applying it to queftions of 
Morality which he confidered of grdifteir 
help to guide man through life with happi- 
nefs and innocence, and expofing and con** 
futing the feveral do&fines and opinions of 
thofe who affe&ed Jfuch purfuits as were 
either above or below their intellectual ca- 
pacities. And it is in the Works of his 
accomplifhed Scholars, Plato and %enophon 9 
and in thofe of their great admirer, Cicero, 
and moft elegant imitator, that we find the 
nobleft fpecixhens of what mere unaffifted 
Reafon can do towards teaching man his 
true nature, his feveral duties • as a jporal 

• Sec Cic. P« Orat. III. 16. » Par; It. W»rj6.- - • 

agent. 
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agent, and the rank he bears irt the grand 
fyftem of the Univerfe. 

But (to conclude the whole) htfwever fob- 
lime may have been the Motions of a few 
Geniufes of this kind, yet when we compare 
them with the pure and exalted Morality of 
the Gospel, we' cannot but confefs, if we 
judge fairly of the thii>g and with under- 
fianding and ability, that the tatter is incom- 
parably a much more perfedi rule of life, 
than what Socrates, or Plato, or Ariftotte 
could ever pretend to teach: So that we 
Hiall not only fee the rieceffity and the gra- 
cious defign of the Christian Dispensa- 
tion, but alfo the futility of boaftirig r of 
the ftrength and penetration of unaflifted 
JReafon; its loberefl: decifions being ortei> 

f / • • 

—fdlfe> or little elje but dream* , 
ConjeSlures, fancies, built on nothing ''Jirm.* l 

And hence, when we find the* Academi- 
cians, with all fair and honeft inquirers into 
Nature, m involving themfelyes in doubt and 
confufion as to "the" great end' of Human 
Life, we fhall be no lefs difpofed to admire 
fhefe and commiferate them,, than look 



« Par. R. IV, 391. 
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down with chagrin, as well on the frofty 
virtue, the oftentatious and paradoxical te- 
nets of the Stoics, as on the aftonifhing ab- 
surdities of the Pyrrbonifis and Epicureans. 

If we confider the Science in this point 
of view, it will be a moil proper and ufcful 
introdu&ion to the ftudy of Divinity/ and 
certainly it cannot be applied to any other 
fo good a purpofe— Philosophia Moralis 
in famulitium Theologije reciperctur, in- 
ftar ancillae prudentis, et pediflequae fidelis, 
quae ad omnes ejus nutus praeflo fit, et 
miniftret.* 

Let thefe hints fuffice juft to apprize you 
of the end and excellence of Moral Philofo- 
phy ; atnd being apprized of it, there is no 
doubt but you will ftudy it after the belt 
manner, and with becoming diligence and 
refolution. FarewelL 

* De Augment Scient VII. 3. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

i 

TH E humourous account you fent me 
of your difpute with the ftarched Scho- 
laftic, who would maintain the propriety 
and advantage of fuch a plan of ftudy as 
was followed in the 16th and 17th Centu- 
ries, gave me infinite fatisfa&ion : Many 
there are, I fear, much of the fame opinion ; 
who harrafs young perfons, raw from fchool 
and deftitute of all preparatory difcipline, 
with the i€ Intellective Abjtratfions" of fomc 
modern urifinifhed Treatifes on Logic, or 
Metaphyfics. Others, again, guided by no- 
thing deferving the name of a Regular Me- 
thod of Education, involve themfelves and 
their Pupils in a labyrinth of confufion and 
dreary darknefs. They indeed ledture them, 
with a vengeance, making them read in part 
half a dozen different books within the 
compafs of a day ; 6ut after a patient hear- 
ing of four years, it is ten to one if their 
flock of learning be at all improved — May 
thefe Chaotic Geriiufes go on and profper! 

X Give 



Give mc but the humbled competency, and 
let me Hide through this life free from the 
guilt of having employed it in. contributing 
to extend the baneful influence of Ignorance 

N 

and Error ! 

There is no need of explaining to you,: at 
this time, how both the ways, juft hinted 

at, tend infallibly to give the tendet; mind 

• « . • . 

a difguft to every Science and. elegant Art, 
and are much more likely to impede than 
ajpji it in its purfuit after Sound Knowledge. 
But I am glad to find that you have had the 
good fortune to fall into better hands j hav- 
ing been conducted, ftep by ftep, on a. plan 
of ftudy free from all fcholaftic jargon, all 
metaphyfical quirks and fubtleties j beginning 

• * 

with.thofe things which were moft Ample 
in Literature, and going on in a regular, 
perfpicuous manner, to what were more ab- 
ftrufe : and the different branches of it 
rifing by an eafy and beautiful gradation, 
fo as to make every article refledt all poffible 
light on the adjoining parts. Happy thofe, 
did they but know their happinefs, who in 
their youth are guided after fome fiich clear 
and effectual method to the threfbold of 
Virtue and of Learning. 

As 



r • . 

As you are now nearly at the end of your 
C6u*rfej it may be worth 1 our while to takt 
a fhort review of tfhe whole; though iii 
doing this I fear I fhall be repeating many 
things that have been already mentioned : 
but I will rely op your ufual candour and 
good-nature — So difficult it is to divert the 
attention : from what is truly fair and good 
in itfelf; and calculated for the beft df 
purpofes. i • ; / 

Iriffead of invelopirig in a cloud 6f kbftriife 
fpeculatfons thd intellectual fparks- which 
foon appear in the Human Mind, thofo who 
have the guidance of youth will (if they are 
wife)' Fan and cherifh them With ttie ufrttofl: 
gentlenefs, watching over them with all dU 
ligence, and directing them to things which 
indeed require attention, but are fiinpte and 
agrdeabk, and not of difficult acquisition : 
Thus accuftomed to think-, and reafoh 6n 
fubge<3:s that lie before them, they will ob+ 
tain by degrees & habit of reftexioh : Now 
a habit of this nature will, in time, ,furnifh 
Vhem with proper vigour and ability to make 
their way into the more intricate: parts of 
Literature. 

X z ' Hence, 
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Hence, I imagine, the Elements of 
Geometry, when you had already laid up 
no fmall (lock of fchool-learning, were com- 
mitted to your hands — With propriety no 
doubt. Hence too (for I wi(h not to broach 
any new opinion fe. much as fupport an old 
one by the beft f authority) Pythagoras ufed 
to confider thefe Elements as the Key to 
all Philosophical Knowledge : We all 
know the infeription on the front of his 

School:' OTAEI2 ATEHMETPHTOS EISITft. 

And Plato calls them, xar* ir&iSei&i oJb**— - 
the road to all Good Djfcipline and Injlruftion. 

At this time it would be altogether need- 
lefs to expatiate on the utility of this Sci- 
ence: You have obferved yourfelf that all 
the other parts of Literature are intimately 
connected with it, and many of them found- 
ed thereupon j — that it tends to clear the? 
mind of all illiberal prejudices ; of errror r 
and pride, and credulity, — to enlarge its 
powers, and prepare them for the acquifition 
of the other Sciences, making them alert, 
attentive, and anxious to look beyond, the. 

* Repub. vir. 

* • • 

barcw 
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bare Airfare of things : You Aave alfo feen 
that, without a competent knowledge of it, 1 
^tis fcarcely poffible ttr Understand the wri- 

» 

tings of the old Philofophers — thofe of 
AriJlQtle in particular : for you could not 
but take -notice 1 that in his' Treatifes on 
Logic and Rhetoric, and even in his Ethics, 
he fometimes ufes Geometrical and Arith- 
metical Proportion to explain his precepts 
and illuftrate his opinion. 

' After fpending a year in diligently Study- 
ing thefe Elements, and in being -made ac- 

quairited with fome of the higher branches 
of this fublime and extenfive Science, you 
proceed to thofe Organic Arts, which (to 
life the words of our ducat Claffic * ) enable 
rnen to difcourfe and write perfpkuoully, 
elegantly, and according to the fitted ftyle 
&f lofty, mean, or lowly : Logic, therefore, 
fo much as is ufeful, is referred to this due 
place, with all her well -couched heads and 
topics i until it be time to open her con- 
tracted palm into a graceful and ornate Rhe- 
toric, taught out of the rules of Arijiotle. 

4 

Ofevious it is to every one that Rhetoric 

• Milten—in Ms TraOate of Education. 

X 3 holds 
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holds a middle place between X^ogjie -'nxA Poe~ 
try: 'Tis with great propriety,; thorefofc^ 
you.ftudy it kefqre the, la ttjr> and immediately 
*//Vr thcjbrmer— -according toihp direction 
intin^uted in the above p^gge. . ;. ;.;. . 

Hjiviqg.Bow digefted.its true principles,! 
you pais over to tbofe of -Poetry ; This will 
pave the way to. the right updej-ftanding of 
the other Elegant Arts* fi^d the laying p£ a 
proper foundation, far aU j^ft ;ai?d liberal 
Criticifp}. But " I me^n, nathere t (if ^gairi 
I niayufe the neryflup expreffion of tj>e fame 
Great Man a ) the.jprofpdy of- a verfe^, \yhich 
one could not but haye hit on before ajpong; 
the rudiments of Grammar; buj tfrat Sub- 
lipe r . Apt .which, in Ar$otle& Poetics, 
teaches what the Laws are of a true Epic 
Poem, what of a J)ramatzc; what of a Lyric% 
what £)ecorum is, whiclj is the grand ma& 
ter-piece to obferve :" This .will make one 
foon perceive what defpicable - creatures our 
common rhymers, and play-writers, bp, and 
fKow what religious, what glorious rand naag-i 
nificeat ufe might he -niade of Poetry both 
in 'Divine and Human things — And now 
the chedeft Uerok Poems, andirf#& TFVage- 

. ( * See M iUmim^-jto bfc 
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dies' of ftatelicft 4 apd anoft regal-* argument* 
with ^11 the f femous*PqI^ticalQfations, offer 
thetnftlves;- — which,, if they w^re not only 
read, but fofme, qf/thgai got by : memory, and 
fblemnly pronounced with right accent and , 
gPWQi \ypuld • 4Sh$liie us even- with .the fpirit 
*ftd .vigour of Dempjibenes or Cicero * Euripdes . 

» 
; And Juft before you tread the ftage of 

Lift (fo fts to enable you to do it with greater 
hanpiw and fecurity) the Science of Ethics 
will teach you the accurate diftindtioijs of the 
feVer^l Virtues i-r-will {how you how congeni-? 
al they are to the nature of man, and bow the 
real Intereft and Happinefs of the Individual 
is connected, by an irrefragable chain, witfy 
that of the Community. It beipg the pro- 
,feffed aim of this Science to inquire int9 th? 
nature and various modifications of Virtue^ 
both Moral and , Intellectual, it wijl of courfe 
comprehend ". the beginning, the end, and 
reafons of Political /Societies :'* For there 
cannot be Virtue, properly fo called, " till 
after man: becqmes a Rational and Political 
animal: Then he ihows true qourage, very 
^different from: th^- ferocity- of th? brute or 
favage,— generality, magnanimous contempt 
' of 
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of danger and of death, fiiendfhip and love 
of country, with all the other Virtues which 
fo much exalt Human Nature.'*— Here lies 
open a wide field for ufeful and inftru&ive 
Inquiry. 

In the mean while you have furnished 
yourfelf, during your Private Studies, with 
a competent knowledge of Ancient Hiftory, 
and fome neceflary mifcellaneous parts of 
Literature ; and have attended, in due order 
and place, the feveral Le<3ures that arc read 
. by the Univerfity-Profeflbrs, with reference 
to which your College-Exercifes feem to be 
wifely planned and regulated. 

In this pleafing, this perfpicuous and regu- 
lar Method, there is no fear of being " toft 
and turmoiledi* no fear of being bewildered 
and fatigued \- J Tantumferiesjun5turaquepolkt! 
And this feems to me to be that " hill-fide, 

where may be pointed out the right path of 

• _ * 

a Virtuous and Noble Education ; laborious 
perhaps at the firft afcent, But elfe fo fmooth, 
fo green, fo full of goodly profpeft, and me- 
lodious founds ,on eveVy fide, that the Harp 
of Orpheus was not more charming/" 
1 Now all this you are to confider 09 

a Sec Milton's Tra&ate—r—zs before* 

nothing 
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Nothing mote than a good andr/olid founda- 
tion whereon to build: Noj- is it fecure ta 
build on any other foundations— on any othsr 
1-mean than Jbme fucb Elementary, Fhilofo- 
phical, General ,Courfe< of Difciplihe. $ci* 
entiarum omnium robur, inftar fafcis illfua 
Senis, (fays my Lord Veruhm* alluding to 
JEfops Fable) non in fingulis bacillis, fed in 

omnibus vinculo conjun&is confiftit. 

i 

As in thefe preparatory inquiries you mull 
have obferved a wonderful dependence and 
connexion b'ettyeea the fevcral parts of Hu- 
man Knowledge, fo by having taken an 
Accurate and regular furvey of their firft 
principle^ you will be able to enlarge, at 
fome future period, any particular portioa of 
it, and purfue with greater eafe and fafety 
and fuccefs, whatever Art or Science you 
would wifh to cultivate. For in order to 
make a decent figure in any thing, you muft 
,ufe yvhat you have already acquired as fub- 
fervient \o your future Profeffion, refolutely 
( foregoing whatever may be an obftacle to 
this, contracting your ftudies, and, if not 
.confiping them within that particular circle, 

4 

a See de Aug, Scient. p. 39.— umo. 

yet 
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* 

£yet dire Airtg them fo as never to lofe fight 
of that particular point. It is not poflible, 

Without very great abilities indeed, to make 

« 

a decent figure in a *. multitude of things — 
So fliort is the. life of man, and fo natrofy 
are the boundaries prefcribed to his prefent 
capacity { Farewell. 
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LETTER XXX. 



VEnlamiis nunc ad earn Sdentiam, <JuA 
caruerunt Graci et iRomani, (ncque 






enfo'tahta'illis felicitas concefla eft) facram 
dico ciJivinitus infpiratam Theologiam*— 
cundtorum laboruai ac peregrinationum ha- 

jnanarum Sabbatum, ac Pbrtum nobili£- 

firaum/ 

Firft of all let me congratulate with you 

that you have not been " haftened with the 

fway of friends, (as Milton exprefles it) to 

an ambitious, or mercenary, or ignorantly zea- 

. ' • * *' 

lous Divinity \* ^but that the choice of this 

* Dt Aug* Scient. VIH. cap. uti, 

Profeflion 



- / 

Profeffidni was your ownr, and proceeded from 
the b$(t of mbtives : It is matter of joy life*- 
wife thatyciur Education has been conducted- 
in: an. able, and virtuous manner— Thefe are. 
confidferatioils ofutbe utmoft Confequence. t 



V 
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As yoji havc.ibeen ftudying the Fouft 
Evangelifts ifv the original, (the way cer- 
taijily in whiebe they ought tp.tjc ftudied^ 
aqd have carefully read.GROTips Concerning 
the Truth of . the Chriftign .Religion £ iq%d>. 
Pearson's Bxpojition oj * the 'Greed — books 
replete with gppcj an<d profound knowledge; 
having, L f fay, already done this, I am well 
persuaded, that you have a proper notion <?* 
the principles and defigh of pur If oly Reli-j 
gion ? and are .no doubt competently qualified 
to difcharge the. Minifteria} Office with great 
credit and advantage. : * 

,* feut for thofe, whp are; poflefTed of abilities 
and of opportunity to improve them, it ife by 
ip means^ejccpufable to flop here. 

. Though jfpir cannot but defpife the mad 
notion of thflfe wrong-headed-Fanatics, who; 
i^the,dask ages>_did all in their power to 
difpargge .fund, indeed deftrby every kind of 
literary, Cooippfition. of the 'Heathens, with- 
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out confidering in what numberlefs way* 
thpy tend . to the right .underftaiiding and 
Confirmation of the Sacred Writings ; yet 
you muft remember, on the' other hand, not. 
to fet a higher value on the elaffical pro^ 
dudions of Greece and Italy than what they 
really defcrve, making fuch ufe of them as 
will render them truly valuable : And let 
me here remind you, that human learning- 
And attainments can never be , applied to fb 
good a pprpofe as in fupporting the interefts* 
<if thit which is Holy and Divine* 

But being myfeif a mere novice in what 
you are going to enter upon, I will not pre- 
fume to lay down any particular rules for the 
conduct of your prefent fludies : Of this in 
truth there is little need : Your Regius Pro- 
fcflbr of Divinity is allowed to be a man of 
deep, and extenfive, and elegant erudition: 
You cannot therefore do better than attend 
his Leftures in this Science. 

With the view then of being benefitted 
by your obfervations, I will fit down to give 
you a few general hints refpedting the Plan 
of ftudy I had partly formed for myfeif, and 
wjiich (unlefs I have good reafon to alter it) 
I hope to put in execution; defiring you 

would 
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would fpeak your mind with all freedom, 
and inform me of whatever you think 
amifs in it. 

Now in ftudying Theology we {hould cer* 
tainly confider it as a Science; founded in- 
deed on found and infallible principles, but 
yet conduced and brought to its perfedt ftat$ 
not by any human means, not by any inven-* 
tion or invgftigation of man. And here, as 
jn other affairs of Literature, the fubjeft 
may be divided into two general parts; 
JDoctrinal and Historical. With re- 
gard to the jformer, numerous are the books 
which will affift us in acquiring the know- 
ledge of fuch thirigs as are within the reach 
of our prefent capacities ; but the Works of 
Bifhop Bull in particular, and Stillingfieefs 
Origines Sacr^e come recommended to 
us from very high and refpedtable authority. 
The myjlerious parts of Christianity — - it rbe- 
comes us to treat of thefe with all raodefty 
and awe* not wishing to underftand thofe 
things thoroughly which it was never meant 
we (hould now underftand, and refting fatik 
fied that they are accompanied by circum* 
ftances proclaiming the Wifdom and Good-A 

. neft 
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rieftof God, and cdculktid-to^rothotc the 
retf -welfaife of'Iiis creatures; 

But as to the Hijiorical part of Religion; 
SbkckfoWs Cornexions, and thofe of Pr/- 
zfeto* will probably be of help to one in tracing 
it down from the firft account We have of it 

• * * * 

to the time of our Saviour Ghriftv In : this 
inquiry*. we muft expeft to find nb imall 
fhare of difficulty and obfcurky, arifrng both 
From the great dtftance of time, and frohfc 
the neceflary _cbncifeiiefs ; of the Narrative : 
Hfcre then we*fli6uld carefully- compare, with 
SacK other the different p&rte^ and : with 
whatever other Faithful Contemporary' Hlrfc. 

tones we ! fcan find : The Jrlofy Scriptures 
(to ufe the* words of a v?ry learnejd Anti* 
quafy,* referring to this « point) are remark 

kfcbly precife and ex&&; but,, when,. cob- 

» « 

lated and compared, they wonderfully exr 
plain themfelves, and difcovtr a\great nsfcny 
interefting truths; it ia< therefore injur^u? 
to treat them fuperficially^And.if we WQfuld 
but be *at the trouble tolpofe into the fcqp* 
arid meaning of the authoritie3. we..bftv$ re T 
courfe.to, no writings in the. world would 
ia amply reward our pains* " . ; \% 

fc '.* See Mr. Bryant's Obfcryations on the ancient Hiftory of 
Egypt, p. 85. 

Here 
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, Here the neceffity of understanding Hebnmb 
will at once occur to us. As wc are bbth 
equally ignorant of this ancient and venerai-t 
ble Language, apd.are botfeeqlially defirous 
qf learning it, let it be our cote,. Eugenia, to 
lay by a certain portion of each day for this 
ufefol employment : The* "very confideration 
of our being thua engagediat one and the 
fame time will roufe our fpifcits and alleviate 
our fatigued To bring yett^ver to thisirefc* 
lotion and to confirm you: therein, let *ne 
recommend to your pcr«i&l i Dr. Ju6&>& f 
learned and clafiical Difcourfc on thp Study 
of the Hebrew Tongue «^+ It is> gcrlatnly; on 

feveral account^ highly worth' your rcadingu 

• • ** * 

After coming down to the time of our 
Sayiour, the 4 moft important part is ftiU 
remaining., ,Wc cannot be • too careful in 
confidering the feveral cirqumftances relating 
to that facred period when he and his,, firfi 
Difcipks lived on this earth* and ininveftir 
gating, in their own wor^s, |h,6 ..true .jpri^cj^ 
pies of that moft important Dodtrine they 

fliould learn the fcope ancl tefldejpcy.of ,tlje 

■ Caiwn 0/ a. C*. 0*/*r<l f and ^^M/^^/<&^/; 
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fcvefal Epistles written by the Apoftles, 
and fearch after the caufes which gave 
them birth* 

» From their time, again, to the Refor- 
mation, we fee a large field for inquiry 
opening before us. Our knowledge in this 
refpedis to be* derived chiefly from ft u dying 
the original Ecelfcftafti<cal Hiftoriaqs, fuch as 
Eufebiusy Socrates, Sozomen, and Tbeodoret. 
Nor fhould.we pafe unnoticed; if leifure be 
not wanting, the Ancient Fathers : Their 
hieaning no doubt is always good ; and not 
feldora, we are told, is their matter fo, — 
In traverfing over this difmal fcene there is 
need we fhould have much qaiitioru and cool 
judgement to feparate truth from fable, and 
trace the origin, of the different Se&s and 
Herefies : attending minutely to the circum- 
flances which led to that great and glorious 
revolution brought about by Luther and his 
k learned affiftant, the mild and amiable Aft?- 
lantthon; obferving with diligence the gra- 
dual progrefs of religious Knowledge ; and 
in fhort making throughout that ftridt, that 
fair, difpaffionate, and fober fcrutiny, Which 
the fubjeft fo well defer ves, ahd which it 
yirill fp w$U bear. 

J?rota 
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$roffi the 'Reformation to the prefect 
times comprehends another confiderable j>e«* 
riod;, which we* muft invefligate with the 
fame fpirit of fedatenefs, and impartiality j 
Aever fuffering ouHelves : to be influenced by 
\hy 6ther motivetfeih *h6 love of Truth and 
& regard to the Well-being of Society*; " l ' 

* . \ « ♦ • * ' t * ** 

• — „- .... .■ • * ' • c «. ^ • 

« As to Sermon- Writipg and other- particu- 
larj; QfrpiieJiJce fprkPean .Swift j "Letter 
^dfjjjfd to a 7foung„ Qlergymari\ will afFor4 
u* much nfeful infpwn^tion. Should: we not 
JwbJJtvWJ^e ourfelvea,(prhat tJve Deanfdems tq 

%flfl% f vir y CkrgyW d ©<?) .always *q 
prffl c ^^P^y-.9« r -9wnt»mi»fing? We 
jtyaR,tbn^ be better able to adapt x»*rfelves 
to the particular circumftances of our audi- 
ence, apd^fh^ roofr ftrikfag charadb?r of thc| 
times.,- JThere if ipdcfd* notion got abroad, 
fljjype&J. .in itfelf. ajid jiltogethc^ fu£veffiy« 
of\Uberalanduilry;ihat4jiis is only expe&ed 
pj^e 910ft ingeniqtjsja/id experiene^- No- 
Yiciates certainly Hi ja. \fivery »/lwfi- io£ . life, 
(hquld, not. be pyer-CQafident of.tbek oiya 
[e$* I only\wifh that thofe abilities 
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a to doubt but they would foon be eq 
the making o£ a plain, fenfiblc Bifcoui 



Let us then, a& we have leisure and. abi* 
lities, derate from a cuftom which is Jo 
prevalent, bat which is laudable, oay «** 
i?^/&^ I fliould fay, only in particular cafes, % 
Let us fix on a good plain model for flyle 
and compofition : Imitate him with the pefc 
of a mafter : Endeavour even to eicef him* 
l¥ith this proper model* many of the mote 
modern Publications in this wajr, Irowever 
iplendid and laboured 1 t&ejr may be*, wfll by 
no means ffernifh us; for (as I judge} they 
are to be confidfcred as Pulpit- Harangues or 
Declamations, rather than religious, argu- 
mentative* and claffical Compofitions j or In 
'ether words, rather than Good Sermons: 
There is often more dtaod Tafte and Good 
Senfe in a fingle page of Sherlock, HutUr $ 
tr ofjtrfin, than in whole Volumes of fom* 
^f therifc — I will fey no more. 

In this impcrf ed {ketch you fee an extenfive 
Held for /peculation and inquiry. But It U 
certainly the duty of every man, who engages 
ta this Pfojeffion* id make himfelf empc- 
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tentJy acquainted with thefe things. An3 I 
would fain know in what more uieful and 

• » * 

comfortable manner can a y6ung Clergyman 
employ fomc part of the teifute which falls 
to his fliare. Jn all other Liberal Profeffi- 
ona, there is abfoltrte need of unwearied 
ioduftry and perfeverance. And thofe who 
arrive at «ny real eminence in them tnoft 
needs Spend many an hour, and many -a day 
in laborious and well-dire&ed ftudy. Here 
too the nectftty of application it at leaft 
equally great. How then can k he eje- 
ruiabie that we Aould (pood the prime of 
jour life in unmanly indolence* or in vain 
and trifling occupations f 

Being employed in ibme luch Courfe of 
Studies, we {hall fpend our days with fatif- 
faction ; we (hall be better able tb understand 
the true Principles, and the gracious Nature 
and Defign of our Holy Religion 5 and fliali 
qualify ourfelves to explain it to others, and 
maintain its caufe, a$ well againft the filly, 
the ihconfiftent and random attacks of Infi** 
lids, as of Ihofe who ftody (from whatever 
motives) to pervert its Doctrine, and mif- 
feprejent its Hiftory* 

Y* Majr 
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May I whifper in your car one word of 
advice?— Beware, nevertheless, of Religious 
ContrOverfies : If is a ftibje& 6f high and 
ferious importance j never to be undertaken 
but in cafes of neceffity, and then with refo- 
lution indeed, but not without modefty, and 
candour, arid ferioufnefs, and ckcumfpeo* 
tion :' A Pen in the hand <tf the Polemic is a 
dangerous weapon J requiring the niceft fkill 
to wield it with propriety : The Hm and 
Inexperience of Youth, the Supercilioufnefs 
of Age, the Pliablenefs of Coujtefy, and the 
farcaftic Huoiour of Ridicule, all or either 
of thefe will render a man totally unfit for 
the tafk* What need of mentioning fad£ to 
fapport thefe afifer turns? Fadls are but too 
common and obvious/ 

So much, in a general way, for our pre- 
fent fubiedt. — So much alfo for the different 
fubje&s of this Book. 

Hefe then (if I could do it with any mo- 
defty) I would apply to the whole of what 
has been written thofe beautiful words of my 
JLord Verulam:* Tandem paululum reipit- 

* Dp Augment. Scjcn, VIII* 3. fab fin. 

yante$, 
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rantes, atque ad ea, qtiae prstervetti iuaftus; 
oculo£ rstrofle&cntes, hunc Tra&atum hot* 
tram non abfimilem v effe cenfemus fonis illifc 
pt praeludiis, quae pretentant Mufici, dura 
fides ad xnodulationem concinnant r Qua* 
ipfa quidem , auribus ingratum quiddam et 
afperum exhibent; at in cau& funt, ut qua* 
fequuntuf omnia fint fuaviora : — Sic nimi« 
rum nos in aiiimum induximus, ut in cithaii 
Mu&rum concinnanda et ad harmoniam ve« 
ram redigend^ operam navaremus, quo ab 
aUis poftea pulfentur chordae, meliore digito, 
aut pleSro. 

And no\y, Eugenio, to take my laft leave 
of you -— May you fjJend the reft of your 
days in the continual cultivation of your 
Mind, and in doing every thing in your 
power for the real welfare of your fellow- 

creatures ; thus making yourfelf an honour, 

< 

as well to the Nature, as to the Profeflion 
you are of I May you enjoy all the rational 
pleafures and comforts of this life! And 
when the eve of it is about to clofe, may 
it clofe ferenely — may we die in peace, and 
in the full and firm perfuafion of the truth 
of our moft Comfortable and moil Holy 

Faith! 
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Fftilhl May our Friendship be prolonged 
with oor Life !•— In a word.: may we, and 
all * men living, employ the whole of our 
fcxiftence, both the prefent and the future, 
In the rational tfervice of Cod who made us, 
in tht improvement of oarielves, and in fur* 
dieting . (as much as in us lies) the true 
tfttercft and happinefs of every being we 
Adl Jiave^ to uflbciate with f Thefe are the 
j*re*t and leading withes of my &ul : With 
thefe withes I fiwft undertook, and with 
ikefe I fcffe c&ncbMfe this our^Correfpon* 
dence, Farewell, 



• * 



fHI^ANDER, 



OS. 3. tf$* 



THE END; 
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